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Johnson,  with  admiration  oft  I  see 
The  Critick  and  the  Bard  conjoined  in  thee : 
But  prejudices,  too,  as  oft  I  find, 
Corrupt,  debase,  mislead  thy  noble  mind. 
Hence,  against  thee,  I  seize  the  cause  of  truth ; 
A  cause  that  I  adored,  from  early  youth. 
Oh  !  may  her  voice  inspire  my  latest  breath  ! 
And  soothe  reflexion  in  the  hour  of  death! 

Ed  lo  Anche  son  pittore.  CORBEGIO. 
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PREFACE. 


IN  the  Year  1795  /  began  to  write,  at 
Monmouth,  the  following  observations, 
and  descriptions,  on  the  productions  of 
our  TRULY  eminent  Poets.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  them,  so  many  and  long  inter- 
ruptions intervened,  that  thirteen  years 
elapsed  before  they  were  brought  to  a 
conclusion. 

I  had  intended  to  give  my  sentiments 
on  the  Writings  and  Characters  of  our 


Vlll  PREFACE. 

great  Poets,  under  the  title,  and  in  the 
form  of  Lectures,   to  such  audiences  as 
might  honour  me  with   their  attention. 
But  unexpected  and  severe  infirmities  of 
old  age  have  prevented  me  from  executing 
my  intention.     1  have  been  long  oppressed 
with  a  most  afflicting  nervous  disorder, 
(not  unusual  to  literary  men,)  which  has 
rendered  me  Incapable  of  intellectual  ex- 
ertion and  employment.       I  have  found 
by  experience  that   a  part  of  Horace's 
description  of  the   distresses   of  an  old 
man,  (I  hope  not  the  whole)  is  emphat- 
ically applicable    to   ME  ; 


res  omnes  timid  t  gelideque  minis f rat  ; 

Dilator,  spf  lentils  ;  iners,  pav idusque  futuri. 

ATS  Poctica. 

Happy  is  it  for  us,  that  in  our  better 
years  we  do  not  foresee  ;  indeed  we  do 
not  think  of,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
anticipate  the  miseries  of  old  age. 


PREFACE.  IX 

/  do  not  think  that  I  have  been  guilty 
of  an  impropriety  in  sending  forth  this 
work  in  the  manner  in  which  I  at  first 
composed  it.  It  will  be  as  interesting 
to  the  reader  as  it  ivould  have  been  to 
the  hearer ;  and  it  will  be  enlivened, 
and  animated  with  ft  dramatick  cha- 
racter. 

The  beginning  of  this  Preface  an* 
nounces,  with  an  additional  expression 
of  distinction,  "  our  TRULY  eminent 
"  Poets ;"  for  amongst  the  Poets  of  Dr. 
Johnson ,  there  are  names  which  have 
not  the  least  pretensions  to  eminence. 

I  have  exerted  my  energy  of  thinking  ; 
my  critical  penetration,  and  inquiries ; 
my  moral  animadversions;  my  eulogy, 
and  my  censure9  whatever  they  are,  on 
the  writings,  and  fate  of  the  astonishing 
and  unfortunate  Chatterton;  with  that 
free,  and  independent  spirit  which  was 
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LECTUIIE    I. 


SPENSER. 

THOSE  remains  of  antiquity  which  take 
importance  from  more  respectable,  and 
venerable  objects  than  the  rust,  and  rare- 
ness which  are  so  invaluable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  mere  antiquary,  never  fail  to  strike  a 
mind  of  sentiment,  and  reflexion,  with  a 
very  deep  and  salutary  impression.  An 
old  mansion  built  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Charles,  or  James;  in  a  sheltered,  and 
tranquil  situation ;  druidicaliy  embossed 
in  wood ;  with  all  its  elaborate,  though 
unwieldy  conveniences,  and  ornaments ; 
with  all  its  characteristicks,  and  appen- 
dages of  ancient  taste;  with  the  sacred 
stream  of  its  tutelary  naiads ;  with  the 
cawing  of  its  rooks ;  though  it  may  be 
harsh,  and  discordant,  to  false  delicacy ; 
to  modern  ears ; — such  a  mansion  would 
be  the  chosen  seat  of  a  person  of  true 
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taste;  of  a  man  endowed  with   a  fine, 
active,   and  excursive  imagination;  and 
with  a  serious,  moral,  and  tender  cast,  and 
habit  of  mind ;  which   they,   who  never 
think,  nor  feel  effectually,   mistake  for  a 
distempered  melancholy.     Such  a  man- 
sion, with  the  arrangements  which  I  have 
imagined,  would  be  preferred  by  such  a 
person,  to  the  most  unexceptionable,  and 
elegant  model   of    Grecian   art.       Why 
would  it  be  preferred  ?  because  itself,  and 
its  concomitants,     would   excite    in   the 
mind  of  the  beholder ;  would  conjure  up 
around  him,  with  a  poetical,  and  creative 
magick,  a  far  larger  groupe  of  revered,  of 
eloquent  ideas,  and  images,  than  could  be 
produced  by  our  spruce,  and  modish  gen- 
tleman.    Poor  are  those  specimens  of  the 
fine  arts  which  only  address  the   senses  ; 
poor  is  the  spectator,  and  merely  of  ani- 
mal composition,  who,   when  his   senses 
are   addressed  by  certain  impressive  ob- 
jects,  connects   not,  immediately,   those 
objects,  by  the  vigorous,  and  plastick  es- 
sence of  his  mind,   with  objects  of  a  far 
higher,   and   transcendent  nature.     The 
edifice,  built  for  duration ;  the  blooming, 
and  sequestered  vale ;  the  river,  and  the 


rookery ;  when  surveyed  by  their  suscept- 
ible possessour,  instantaneously  actuate, 
and  warm  his  fancy ; 

Through  consecrated  walks  he  seems  to  rove  ; 
He  hears  soft  musick  die  along  the  grove  ! 

The  worthies  of  better  days  pass  in  re- 
view before  him ;  their  bodies  clad  in  their 
old  habiliments,  and  armour ;  and  their 
minds  dignified  with  their  more  august 
honour,  and  religion.  The  frequent,  and 
decisive  strokes  of  death,  making  way, 
from  remote  centuries,  for  one  heir,  for 
one  successour,  after  another;  to  this 
house  of  transitory  entertainment ;  to  this 
caravansera,  in  the  language  of  Addison's 
Oriental  Tale ;  these  awful  monitors  em- 
phatically remind  him  of  the  perishable 
tenure  of  all  human  possessions ;  they 
raise  him  above  sense,  and  the  world; 
they  exalt,  and  attach  him  to  virtue,  and 
eternity ;  for  they  strike  him  with  a  forci  - 
ble  conviction  of  the  necessarily  short- 
lived passions,  hopes,  and  enjoyments  of 
mankind.  While  to  the  mind's  eye,  this 
seat  of  ancient  manners,  and  hospitality, 
is  thus  adorned ; — is  thus  dignified ;  how 
feeble ;  how  trivial,  are  all  the  efforts  of 
modern  ingenuity ! 
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Pardon  this  apparent  violation  of  order, 
at  the  very  opening  of  my  discourse ;  for- 
give this  prelude;  this  digression;  even 
while  I  am  entering  on  my  road ;  a  di- 
gression which,  I  hope,  is  not  unconnected 
with  my  main  ohject.  For  an  old,  and 
venerable  edifice,  and  an  old,  and  vene- 
rable authour,  affect  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder, and  of  the  reader,  in  a  similar,  and 
analogous  manner.  The  more  striking 
the  building,  and  the  more  excellent  the 
authour,  the  more  powerful  are  the  senti- 
ments, which,  in  each  case,  are  excited. 
When  we  read  an  antiquated  word,  or  in- 
flexion, in  Lucretius  ;  when  we  meet  with 
more  such  antiquated  idioms  in  the  re- 
mains of  Ennius;  the  rural,  and  innoxious 
manners  of  the  ancient  Sabines  are  pre- 
sented to  the  fancy.  The  old,  but  excel- 
lent English  of  the  judicious  Hooker,  en- 
hances, to  my  imagination,  the  learning, 
the  talents,  and  the  virtue,  of  that  revered 
ecclesiastick.  The  style  of  Tillotson,  even 
by  its  uncultivated  character,  as  well  as 
by  those  parts  of  its  phraseology  which 
are  now  abrogated,  produces  pleasing,  and 
edifying  effects,  in  a  mind  of  seriousness, 
and  sensibility :  its  relation  to  antiquity 


gives  it  a  religious,  a  prophetick  air;  it 
acts  upon  the  soul  like  the  convent  of  Pope; 

Where  awful  arches  mafce  a  noon-day  night ; 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light: 

it  brings  around  it  an  imagined  stillness ; 
and  gives  the  preacher  a  more  eloquent, 
authoritative,  and  commanding  voice  of 
admonition.  These  powerful  auxiliaries 
to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  good,  and  great 
Archbishop,  almost  compensate  for  the 
want  of  that  improvement  of  language, 
and  acuteness  of  argument,  with  which 
we  are  at  once  entertained,  and  convinced, 
in  the  discourses  of  the  younger  Sher- 
lock*. 

These  objects,  and  reflexions  arose  in 
my  mind,  after  it  had  been  employed  on 
the  old  style,  and  poetical  structure  of 
SPENSER,  who  shall  be  the  subject  of  my 
present  Lectvire.  For  the  first  observation 
that  1  proposed  to  make  on  this  great  poet, 
was  to  arise  from  his  style;  from  his 

*  This  first  of  our  sacred  orators  is  almost  totally  sup. 
planted,  in  publick  esteem,  by  Dr.  Blair. — The  foolish  and 
extravagant  prejudices  in  favour  of  /i//w,  have  absolutely  pre- 
vailed with  our  modish  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  to  read  sermons  I—- 
This is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  depraved,  and  wretched 
ti^ste  of  the  present  times. 
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words ;  and  from  the  form,  and  structure 
of  his  stanza.  These  antique  objects  throw 
the  fancy  back  to  the  age  in  which  Spen- 
ser lived ;  hence  they  produce  not  only 
very  pleasing,  and  amusing,  but  very  use- 
ful, and  instructive  effects  ;  they  prepare, 
and  accommodate  the  mind  to  the  reading 
of  Spenser;  for  they  call  to  our  remem- 
brance those  images,  and  customs,  which 
not  only  gave  the  very  body  of  his  times, 
but  likewise  the  works  of  the  poet,  their 
Jorm  and  pressure.  They  set,  as  it  were, 
before  our  eyes,  the  encounters  of  chivalry, 
and  the  ardent,  luxuriant,  and  extrava- 
gant fictions  of  romance.  They  set  be- 
fore our  eyes  the  consequences  of  the 
allegorical  taste  of  the  age  of  our  vene- 
rable bard;  in  which  the  virtues,  and 
vices,  and  other  objects,  were  dramatically 
personified,  and  exhibited  in  publick,  with 
their  respective,  and  peculiar  emblematical 
devices.  1  have  observed  that  this  poetick 
revival  of  old  times  not  only  amuses  but 
informs  :  for  a  poem  must  as  certainly  take 
its  complexion  from  the  religion,  policy, 
customs,  and  manners  of  the  time  at  which 
it  is  written,  as  from  the  genius  of  the 
authour,  and  from  the  eternal  objects 


of  nature  that  surround  him.  Unless, 
while  we  read  him,  we  place,  and  view 
him  in  the  midst  of  these  circumstances, 
we  shall  be  but  very  partially  acquainted 
with  his  beauties,  or  with  his  faults  ;  for 
these  circumstances  are  a  leading,  and 
perpetual  commentary ;  which  greatly 
tends  to  unfold,  and  illustrate  the  fable  ; 
the  plan;  the  general- strain ;  the  im- 
mediate sense,  and  allusions  of  the  poet. 

I  doubt  not  that  you  will  think  a  pas- 
sage which  I  shall  here  quote  on  the  pre- 
sent topick,  both  instructive,  and  enter- 
taining.— "  In  reading  the  works  of  an 
66  authour  who  lived  in  a  remote  age,  it 
"  is  necessary  that  we  should  look  back 
"  upon  the  customs,  and  manners  which 
"  prevailed  in  his  age;  that  we  should 
"  place  ourselves  in  his  situation,  and  cir- 
"  cumstances;  that  so  we  may  be  the 
"  better  enabled  to  judge,  and  discern 
"  how  his  turn  of  thinking,  and  manner 
"  of  composing,  were  biassed,  influenced, 
"  and,  as  it  were,  tinctured,  by  very  fa- 
"  miliar,  and  reigning  appearances,  which 
"  are  utterly  different  from  those  with 
"  which  we  are  at  present  surrounded. 
"  For  want  of  this  caution,  too  many 
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"  readers  view  the  knights,  and  damsels, 
"  the  tournaments,  and  enchantments  of 
"  Spenser,  with  modern  eyes  ;  never  con- 
"  sidering  that  the  encounters  of  chivalry 
"  subsisted  in  our  authour's  age  [as  has 
"  been  before  hinted];  that  romances  were 
"  then  most  eagerly,  and  universally  read ; 
"  and  that  thus  Spenser,  from  the  fashion 
"  of  his  age,  was  naturally  disposed  to 
"  undertake  a  recital  of  chivalrous  at- 

chievements  ;  and  to  become,  in  short, 

a  romantick  poet. 

Nor  is  it  sufficiently  considered  that 

a  prevalent  practice  of  Spenser's  age 

contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  make 


tt 

tc 

(6 
tt 
ft 

"  him  an  allegorical  poet.  It  should  be 
66  remembered  that  in  the  age  of  which  we 
"  are  speaking,  allegory  was  the  subject, 
"  and  foundation  of  publick  shows,  and 
"  spectacles  5  which  were  then  exhibited 
"  with  a  magnificence  superior  to  that  of 
former  times  ;  that  the  vices,  and  vir- 
tues, personified,  and  represented  by 
living  actors,  distinguished  with  their 
"  respective  emblematical  types,  were  ge- 
nerally introduced  to  constitute  pagean- 
tries, which  were  then  the  principal 
entertainments,  and  shown,  not  only 
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in  private,  and  upon  the  stage;  but 
very  frequently  in  the  open  streets,  for 
solemnizing  any  public  occasion."- -- 
Warton  on  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen;  p. 
217,  218.  Anno  1754. 

This  measure,  and  this  language ;  this 
body  of  the  muse  of  Spenser ;  this  ancient, 
and  large  gothick  fabrick,  if  you  will  allow 
me  the  expression,  operates  in  a  region 
yet  nobler  than  that  of  criticism,  to  minds 
congenial  with  poetry;  it  gives  us  per- 
sonified lectures  of  morality;  it  excites, 
and  fires  our  best  ambition ;  before  the 
general  resurrection;  before  the  dread 
sound  of  the  last  trumpet ; — it  brings  a 
resuscitation  of  the  mighty  dead ;  of  the 
nati  melioribus  annis  ;  of  a  Harvey;  a 
Sydney ;  a  Raleigh ;  and  a  Buckhurst ; 
men  of  distinguished  genius,  themselves ; 
and  admirers,  and  friends  of  our  poet ; 
men,  who,  though  not  born  in  this  iron 
age  to  true  poetry,  did  not,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  make  their  age  a  golden  one  to  Spen- 
ser :  but  yet  they  loved,  honoured,  and 
applauded  him  ;  and  this  was,  undoubt- 
edly, a  heartfelt  consolation  to  our  unfor- 
tunate great  man ;  for  their  acquaintance, 
and  their  praise  was  glory. 
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It  must,  indeed,  be  owned  that  Spenser, 
loads  the  cast  of  his  verse  with  a  vicious 
fondness  for  antiquity.  He  is  continually 
misleading  the  unlearned  reader  into  ana- 
chronisms in  English  philology.  His  lan- 
guage, or  style,  is,  undoubtedly,  fluent, 
and  clear,  in  its  contexture,  or  composi- 
tion ;  as  that  of  every  true  poet  must  be  ; 
and  for  the  most  part,  it  is  very  intelligi- 
ble with  regard  to  words  ;  for  the  current 
of  his  writing  must  be,  necessarily,  in  a 
considerable  proportion,  in  the  language 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  the  old,  or 
rather  obsolete  words,  even  in  his  days, 
he  forces  into  his  service  ;  and  he  forces 
them  far  too  often ;  whence  Ben  Jonson 
boldly  asserted  that  Spenser,  by  affecting 
the  ancients,  "  wrote  no  language."  Spen- 
ser was  born  in  the  year  1553  ;  he  died  in 
the  year  1598.  Shakespeare  was  born  in 
1564  ;  and  he  died  in  1617-  But  who,  if 
we  were  only  to  determine  from  the  use 
of  the  English  language,  in  each  poet, 
would  suppose  that  they  were  con- 
temporaries ?  But  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
was,  in  many  respects,  a  barbarous  one, 
in  a  literary  view  ;  and  a  proper  selection, 
and  accuracy,  were  not  the  endowments 
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of  Spenser ;  he  was  as  defective  in  judge- 
ment, and  taste,  as  he  was  ardent,  rich, 
and  luxuriant,  in  the  powers,  and  play  of 
imagination.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
observe  that  Spenser  was  very  conversant 
with  Chaucer;  and  that  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  that  poet;  these  were  two 
causes  of  his  very  frequent  use  of  antiqua- 
ted words. 

The  following  good  piece  of  criticism, 
on  the  use  of  old  words,  from  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Discoveries,  is  consonant  with  what 
I  have  been  observing.  "  Words  bor- 
"  rowed  of  antiquity  do  lend  a  kind  of 
majesty  to  style ;  and  are  not  without 
their  delight,  sometimes.  For  they 
have  the  authority  of  years ;  and  out  of 
"  their  intermission  do  lend  a  kind  of 
"  grace  like  newnesse.  But  the  eldest 
"  of  the  present,  and  newest  of  the  past 
"  language,  are  the  best." 

Many  criticks  whom  I  ought  to  respect, 
think  the  stanza  of  Spenser  tedious,  and 
fatiguing.  I  own,  and  I  own  it  with  de- 
ference to  the  opinion  of  others,  that  it  is, 
at  least,  not  unpleasing  to  me.  This 
stanza  was  formed  by  adding  a  line  to  the 
ottave  rime,  or  stanza  of  eight  lines  of 
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Chaucer ;  and  of  the  celebrated  Italian 
poets,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto.  The  Italian 
language  has  far  more  words  of  similar 
termination  to  one  another  than  the  Eng- 
lish ;  therefore  it  is  better  adapted  to  the 
structure  of  rhyme  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  :  the  embarrassment  which 
rhymes  thus  connected  necessarily  bring 
upon  the  poet,  defaced  the  poetry  of  Spen- 
ser with  many  faults ;  with  gross  viola- 
tions of  grammar;  with  a  frequent  de- 
forming of  words ;  and  with  superfluous, 
expletive,  and  consequently  languid  lines. 
Indeed  his  chasms  in  grammatical  con- 
nexion; and  his  faults  in  grammatical 
composition,  are  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  rude  state  of  our  language 
when  he  wrote.  Yet  this  very  stanza  has 
its  advantages,  which  would  operate,  with 
a  peculiar  energy,  on  the  vigorous,  and  fer- 
tile genius  of  Spenser.  It  must  often  have 
expanded,  and  exerted  his  poetical  facul- 
ties ;  it  must  often  have  set  the  whole 
magazine  of  his  mind  at  work.  Hence, 
he  often  enlarged,  and  beautified  his  vivid, 
and  elysian  scenes ;  he  gave  them  a  more 
pellucid  clearness;  a  more  variegated 
glow  :---the  copious  river  flows  through 
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banks  adorned  with  amaranths,  and  with 
roses;  through  banks  umbrageous  with 
the  laurel ;  with  the  weeping  willow,  and 
the  towering  oak  ;  but  from  a  narrower, 
and  less  active  source,  the  lazy,  and  un- 
reflecting stream  might  have  crept  through 
a  bleak,  and  a  dreary  landscape. 

To  resume,  however,  the  more  temper- 
ate language  of  criticism  ; — to  connect  a 
series  of  rhymes  which  are  complicated, 
and  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  must 
be  repulsive  of  the  warmth,  and  severe  on 
the  art  of  the  poet.  Our  heroick  measure, 
even  when  it  is  only  wrought  into  stanzas 
of  four  lines,  which  rhyme  alternately, 
such  as  are  adopted  by  the  pretty  Shen- 
stone,  and  the  great  Gray,  must  evidently 
clog  the  poet  more  than  the  immediate 
rhymes  of  the  same  measure ;  which  are 
almost  always  the  happiest  words  that 
could  be  introduced,  to  express  the  idea 
of  the  poet ;  as  they  are  chosen,  or  rather 
caught  by  inspiration,  by  the  divine  Pope. 
The  more  extensive  the  space  of  ground 
that  is  to  be  maintained,  the  greater  de- 
mand there  is  for  the  sagacity,  and  expe- 
rience of  the  general.  So  likewise  in  the 
field  of  poetry,  rhymes  which  are  repeat- 
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ed,  complex,  and  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  in  proportion  as  these  laws  are  ex- 
orbitant, must  require  a  laborious,  and 
painful  research,  rejection,  and  selection; 
and  consequently  they  must  shackle  the 
mind;  check  the  force ;  and  damp  the  ar- 
dour of  the  poet.  If  these  remarks  are  just, 
they  are  directly  applicable  to  Spenser's 
stanza;  which,  under  the  light  in  which 
I  at  present  view  it,  must  be  particular- 
ly cumbrous,  and  oppressive. 

The  stanza  of  Spenser  has  been  agree- 
able to  men  of  taste,  and  genius;  and  by 
some  men  of  that  character  it  has  been 
adopted ;  by  Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  Minstrel ; 
who  is  a  good  poet ;  a  man  of  literature, 
and  sentiment ;  by  Fairfax,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Tasso ;  and  to  supersede  the  sanc- 
tion of  any  other  poet,  by  the  illustrious 
Thomson,  in  his  Castle  of  Indolence ; 
which  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  his  best 
poems.  Whatever  may  be  the  harmony 
of  the  stanza,  let  it  speak  for  itself.  The 
four  introductory  stanzas  to  the  first  canto 
of  the  Faerie  Queen,  will,  as  well  as  any 
others,  serve  my  present  purpose. 
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I. 

Lo,  I,  the  man,  whose  muse  whilom  did  mask, 
As  time  her  taught,  in  lowly  shepheard's  weeds  ; 
Am  now  enforc't  a  far  unfitter  task, 
For  trumpets  stern  to  change  mine  oaten  reeds, 
And  sing  of  knights,  and  ladies  gentle  deeds  ; 
Whose  praises  having  slept  in  silence  long, 
Me,  all  too  mean,  the  sacred  muse  areeds 
To  blazon  broad,  amongst  her  learned  throng  : 
Fierce  warres,  and  faithfull  loves,  shall  moralize  my 


II. 

Helpe,  then,  O  holy  Virgin,  chiefe  of  nine, 
Thy  weaker  novice  to  performe  thy  will : 
Lay  forth,  out  of  thine  everlasting  scrine, 
The  antique  rolles,  which  there  lie  hidden  still, 
Of  faerie  knights,  and  fairest  Tanaquill, 
Whom  that  most  noble  Briton-Prince  so  long 
Sought  through  the  world,  and  suffered  so  much  ill, 
That  I  must  rue  his  undeserved  wrong ; 
O  !  help  thou  my  weake  wit,  and  sharpen  my  dull  tongue. 

III. 

And  thou,  most  dreaded  impe  of  highest  Jove, 
Faire  Venus  sonnc,  that  with  thy  cruell  dart 
At  that  good  knight  so  cunningly  didst  rove, 
That  glorious  fire  it  kindled  in  his  hart; 
Lay  now  thy  deadly  heben  bowe  apart ; 
And  with  thy  mother  milde  come  to  mineayde  ; 
Come  both,  and  with  you  bring  triumphant  Mart, 
In  loves,  and  gentle  jollities  array d, 
After  his  murdrous  spoiles,  and  bloudy  rage  allayd. 
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IV. 

And  with  them,  eke,  O  Gocjdesse  heavenly  bright, 
Mirrour  of  grace,  and  majestic  divine  ; 
Great  lady  of  the  greatest  isle,  whose  light, 
Like  Phoebus  lampe,  throughout  the  world  doth  shine ; 
Shed  thy  faire  beames  into  my  feeble  eyne  ; 
And  raise  my  thoughts,  too  humble,  and  too  vile, 
To  thinke  of  that  true  glorious  type  of  thine, 
The  argument  of  mine  afflicted  stile  ; 
The  which  to  heare,  vouchsafe,  O  dearest  dread,  a-while. 

I  shall  now  request  your  attention  to 
the  more  internal,  and  important  charac- 
ter of  Spenser's  poetry.  Allegorical  po- 
etry could  only  be  in  vogue  in  barbarous 
times ;  for  it  is  destructive  of  the  very 
essence  of  true  poetry ;  it  is  continually 
presenting  to  the  reader  monstrous  impos- 
sibilities; it  is  continually  giving  persons, 
and  exploits  to  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
heart,  and  mind ;  it  is  continually  involv- 
ing us  in  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  types, 
emblems,  and  mysteries  ;  and  thus  it  is 
for  ever  defeating  the  great  ends  of  all  ge- 
nuine poetry,  which  are,  as  immediately, 
as  instantaneously,  as  fire  from  heaven,  to 
strike;  to  charm;  and  to  captivate.  This 
constituent  of  his  epick  poem,  bad  as  it 
was,  at  the1  best,  Spenser  made  worse,  by 


by  his  ill-formed,  and  ill-conducted  fable. 
Mr.  Warton  informs  us,  that  he  imitated 
our  English  writers  of  old  chivalry,  and 
romance :  it  is  evident  that  he  has  often 
made  Ariosto  his  model.  In  the  age  of 
Spenser,  the  Italians  gave  law  to  our  is* 
land,  in  poetical  taste ;  and  the  Academia 
Delia  Crusca,  by  one  of  its  doating  deci- 
sions, had  preferred  the  sick  man's  dreams 
of  Ariosto,  to  the  classical,  and  elegant 
muse  of  Tasso.  What  stupidity;  what 
absurdity,  may  not  power,  and  exam- 
ple, (too  frequently  the  bane  of  humani- 
ty, and  talents,)  authorize,  and  ratify,  to 
the  unthinking,  and  servile  crowd ;  when 
the  monstrous,  and  ridiculous  fictions  of 
Ariosto,  which  are  too  palpable  and  gross 
even  to  amuse  a  schoolboy ;  and  which 
might  rather  be  termed  the  chaos  of  an 
absolute  mad-man's  brain,  than  the  ob- 
jects of  a  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  fren%y  rol- 
ling;  when  these  fictions  were  palmed 
upon  the  world  for  the  speciosa  miracula 
of  Horace;  for  prodigies  of  genius?  The 
Cardinal  D'Este  formed  a  j us ter  opinion 
of  Ariosto  than  the  Delia  Crusca  criticks  : 
after  he  had  read  the  Orlando  Furioso,  he 
put  the  following  question  to  the  extrava- 
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gant  poet:  "Dove,  Diavolo,  Messer  Lodo- 
"  vico,  avete  pigliate  tante  coglionerie  ?" — 
"  Where  the  Devil,  my  good  friend,  did 
"  you  pick  up  such  a  heap  of  nonsensical 
"  lies  ?" 

But  a  greater  than  the  Cardinal  D'Este, 
Dryden  —  who  was  as  admirable  a  critick 
as  he  was  a  poet ;  and  who  was  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  muses  of  modern  as 
of  ancient  Italy,  had  the  same  opinion  of 
Ariosto. — "  Ariosto  (says  he)  neither  de- 
"  signed  justly,  nor  observed  any  unity  of 
"  action,  or  compass  of  time,  or  modera- 
*f  tion  in  the  vastness  of  his  draught :  his 
"  style  is  luxurious,  without  majesty,  or 
"  decency;  and  his  adventures  are  without 
"  the  compass  of  nature,  and  possibility." 
—  I  take  this  extract  from  his  dedication 
of  his  Juvenal  to  the  earl  of  Dorset. 

Spenser,  in  the  texture  of  his  fable,  and 
in  the  minuter  parts  of  his  poem,  commits 
capital  faults,  which  are  peculiarly  his  own. 
Instead  of  making  his  whole  epopee  a  con- 
nected fable,  each  canto  is,  in  fact,  a  dis- 
tinct one.  It  is  true,  to  obviate  this  ob- 
jection he  employs  two  inadequate,  and 
desperate  resources.  He  endeavours  to 
combine  his  whole  story  by  the  person  of 
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Arthur,  or  Magnificence;  whom  he  intends 
for  his  leading  hero ;  but  who  acts,  in  ge- 
neral, not  as  the  principal  personage ;  but 
as  a  mere  auxiliary  to  the  other  knights 
or  virtues.  His  other  resource  is,  to  leave 
a  tale  unfinished ;  and  to  throw  the  re- 
mainder of  it  into  some  remote  canto : 
this  piece  of  art,  if  it  deserves  the  name, 
only  increases  the  perplexity,  and  confu- 
sion of  the  allegory. 

I  shall  here  quote  another  passage  from 
Dryden's  dedicatory  preface,  as  I  may  call 
it,  to  his  Juvenal ;  a  passage  which  corres- 
ponds with  the  observations  that  I  have 
now  made ;  and  which  is  equally  just  in 
its  censure,  and  in  its  praise. 

66  There  is  no  uniformity,"  says  that 
great  critick,  "  in  the  design  of  Spenser, 
he  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  no 
one  action :  he  raises  up  a  hero  for 
every  one  of  his  adventures ;  and  en- 
"  dows  each  of  them  with  some  particular 
"  moral  virtue,  which  renders  them  all 
"  equal,  without  subordination,  or  pre- 
ference. Every  one  is  most  valiant  in 
his  own  legend ;  only  we  must  do  him 
that  justice  to  observe,  that  magnani- 
mity, which  is  the  character  of  Prince 
c  2 
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"  Arthur,  shines  throughout  the  whole 
"  poem ;  and  succours  therest,  when  they 
"  are  in  distress.  The  original  of  every 
"  knight  was  then  living  in  the  court  of 
"  Queen  Elizabeth  :  and  he  attributed  to 
"  each  of  them  that  virtue  which  he 
"  thought  most  conspicuous  in  them ;  an 
"  ingenious  piece  of  flattery ;  though  it 
"  turned  not  much  to  his  account.  But 
f(  Prince  Arthur,  or  his  chief  patron,  Sir 
"  Philip  Sydney,  whom  he  intended  to 
"  make  happy  by  the  marriage  of  his  Glo- 
"  riana,  dying  before  him,  deprived  the 
"  poet  both  of  means,  and  spirit  to  ac- 
"  complish  his  design.  For  the  rest ;  his 
"  obsolete  language,  and  the  ill  choice  of 
"  his  stanza,  are  faults  but  of  the  second 
"  magnitude ;  for  notwithstanding  the 
"  first,  he  is  still  intelligible ;  at  least, 
"  after  a  little  practice ;  and  for  the  last  he 
"  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  that  labour- 
66  ing  under  such  a  difficulty,  his  verses  are 
"  so  numerous ;  so  various ;  and  so  har- 
"  monious ;  that  only  Virgil,  whom  he 
"  professedly  imitated,  has  surpassed  him, 
"  among  the  Romans;  and  only  Mr.  Wal- 
"  ler,  among  the  English." 
Permit  me  to  give  you  one  extract  more 
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from  this  critical  dedication  of  Dryden  ; 
who  was  as  transcendently  excellent  in 
prose  as  he  was  in  verse.  The  passage  is 
intimately  connected  with  Spenser;  and 
it  conveys  a  just,  and  useful  reprehension 
to  those  cold  criticks,  who  would  contract 
the  large  and  luxuriant  field  of  imagina- 
tion; who  would  prohibit  a  great  poet 
from  exerting  his  inventive  genius ;  from 
calling  in  his  lawful  machinery,  and  giving 
it  its  full  play. 

"  For  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
"  neither  Homer,  Virgil,  Statius,  Tasso, 
"  nor  our  English  Spenser,  could  have 
"  formed  their  poems  half  so  beautiful, 
"  without  those  gods,  and  spirits,  and 
those  enthusiastic  parts  of  poetry,  which 
compose  the  most  noble  parts  of  all 
their  writings.  And  I  will  ask  any  man 
"  who  loves  heroick  poetry  (for  I  will  not 
"  dispute  their  tastes  who  do  not)  if  the 
"  ghost  of  Polydore,  in  Virgil,  the  en- 
"  chanted  wood  in  Tasso ;  and  the  bower 
"  of  bliss  in  Spenser,  which  he  borrows 
"  from  that  admirable  Italian,  could  have 
"  been  omitted,  without  taking  from  their 
"  works  some  of  the  greatest  beauties  in 
"  them.  And  if  any  man  object  the  im- 
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"  probabilities  of  a  spirit  appearing,  or 
"  of  a  palace  raised  by  magick;  I  boldly 
"  answer  him,  that  a  heroick  poet  is  not 
"  tied  to  a  bare  representation  of  what  is 
"  true,  or  exceeding  probable;  but  that 
"  he  might  let  himself  loose  to  visionary 
"  objects,  and  to  the  representations  of 
"  such  things,  as  depending  not  on  sense, 
"  and,  therefore  not  to  be  comprehended 
"  by  knowledge,  may  give  him  a  freer 
"  scope  for  imagination.  'Tis  enough 
"  that  in  all  ages,  and  religions,  the  great - 
"  est  part  of  mankind  have  believed  the 
"  power  of  magick,  and  that  there  are 
spirits,  or  spectres  which  have  appeared. 
This,  I  say,  is  foundation  enough  for 
poetry ;  and  I  dare  farther  affirm,  that 
the  whole  doctrine  of  separated  beings ; 
"  whether  those  spirits  are  incorporeal 
"  substances,  (which  Mr.  Hobbs,  with 
"  some  reason,  thinks  to  imply  a  contra- 
"  diction)  or  that  they  are  a  thinner,  and 
"  more  aerial  sort  of  bodies ;  as  some  of 
"  the  fathers  have  conjectured ;  may  bet- 
"  ter  be  explicated  by  poets,  than  by  phi- 
"  losophers  or  divines.  For  their  specu^ 
"  lations  on  this  subject  are  wholly  poe- 
<f  tical ;  they  have  only  their  fancy  for 
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their  guide;  and  that  being  sharper  in  an 
excellent  poet  than  it  is  likely  it  should 
be,  in  a  phlegmatick,  heavy  gownsman, 
it  will  see  farther  into  its  own  empire, 
and  produce  more  satisfactory  notions 
on  those  dark,  and  doubtful  problems." 
Such  are  the  critical  sentiments  of  Dry- 
den  :  and  a  higher  encomium  cannot  be 
given  to  the  poet  who  is  the  main  subject 
of  the  present  Lecture,  than  by  observing 
that  he  was  the  master  in  the  art  of  poe- 
try, to  that  great  man ;  that  he  expanded, 
and  enriched  his  fancy;  and  modelled, 
and  accomplished,  the  harmony  of  his 
versification  :  so  Dryden  himself  informs 
us. 

But  let  me  proceed  with  my  remarks  on 
Spenser.  His  poetry  has  faults  which  I 
have  not  yet  mentioned.  He  frequently 
mixes,  and  confounds  the  images  of  the 
Christian  revelation  with  the  heathen  my- 
thology, and  with  the  tales  of  chivalry. 
When  he  cites,  or  refers  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology,  he  often  misrepresents 
it,  by  additions,  and  alterations,  from  his 
own  invention.  This  errour  may  mislead 
his  classical  readers,  and  it  is  a  great  of- 
fence against  propriety,  accuracy,  and 
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consistency.  "  After  all,"  says  Mr.  War- 
ton,  "  as  the  mythology  of  the  pagans 
"  was  their  religion,  the  violation  of  it  was 
"  hardly  excusable."  I  see  no  force  in  this 
reasoning,  as  we  can  have  no  communi- 
cation with  those  pagans,  in  these  times  ; 
and  as  their  religion  was  an  absurd,  and 
licentious  one.  This  remark  of  Mr.  War- 
ton  is  not  so  characteristick  of  the  liberal 
scholar,  as  of  the  undistinguishing,  and 
bigoted  priest.  It  reminds  me  of  an  ab- 
surd retaliation  which  the  more  learned, 
and  pious,  than  sagacious,  and  unpreju- 
diced Dean  Prideaux  ascribes  even  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  He  tells  us,  in  his  con- 
nexion of  the  old  and  new  Testament, 
that  God  will  revenge  an  insult  offered 
even  to  a  false,  and  bad  religion ;  because 
it  is  a  religion.  He  gives  us  an  instance 
of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  in  the  fate 
of  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia;  who,  though 
the  general  barbarity  of  his  character 
might  have  been  punished  by  divine  re- 
tribution, died  by  his  own  sword,  as  we 
are  told  by  this  good  mother  of  the 
Church,  because  he  had  plundered  the 
temples  of  ^gypt ;  and  stabbed  one  of 


its  principal  deities,  in  the  person  of  a 
calf. 

They  whose  vitiated  and  wild  fancy  is  not 
satisfied  with  actual,  nor  with  poetical  pro- 
bability ;  who  are  not  sufficiently  stimu- 
lated, and  delighted  with  the  scenes  of 
nature;  nor  in  the  regions  of  cultivated 
imagination;  they  who  can  be  amused 
with  the  cold  personifications  of  allegory, 
or  with  the  delirious  crudities  of  Ariosto; 
would  do  well,  seriously  to  consider  the 
following  critical  doctrine  of  Lactantius. — 
"  Poetical  licence  hath  its  bounds  ;  and 
"  on  them  your  fictions  ought  not  to 
"  encroach.  A  poet's  art  consists  in  re- 
"  presenting  things  which  might  have 
"  really  happened,  in  a  perspicuous,  and 
"  agreeable  manner;  in  embellishing  them 
"  with  elegant  images.  But  if  your  whole 
"  poem  is  a  palpable  and  gross  fiction ; 
"  the  undigested  offspring  of  your  own 
"  brain ;  you  are  rather  a  foolish,  and  a 
"  wanton  liar,  than  a  poet."  The  last 
words  of  this  quotation  are  very  strong 
in  the  original  latin ;  the  noblest  of  lan- 
guages. "  Totum,  autem,  quod  referas* 
"  fingere,  id  est  ineptum  esse,  et  menda* 
"  cem,  potius  quam  poetam." 
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What,  then,  has  raised  Spenser  to  such 
pre-eminence    among    the    sons  of  the 
muses?    what  hath  given  him  so  distin- 
guished, and  so  durable  a  fame  ?     In  the 
first  place,  all  his  faults,  as  hath  before 
been  observed,   are  partly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  barbarous  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Then,  his  excellences  are  so  many,  and  so 
glorious,  that  though  his  judgment,   and 
taste  are  very  defective  ; — on  account  of 
those  excellences,  he  deserves  what  he  has 
acquired,  the  title  of  a  great  poet.    When 
I  sit  down  to  read  Spenser  (I  presume  not 
to  determine  with  what  preparation  of  the 
mind  he  should  be  read  by  others)  I  never 
think  of  tracing  his  allegory :  I  only  wish 
to  imbibe  the  animated,  and  glowing  page 
before  me.    That  page  acts  upon  me  like 
the  wand  of  a  magician ;  or  like  the  be- 
verage of  Lethe.     I  forget  this  low,  cloud- 
ed world ;    and  am   transported   to   the 
bright,  blooming,   and  variegated  regions 
of  imagination.      His    descriptions    are 
presented    with    such    insinuating    elo- 
quence, and  with  such  a  force  of  colour- 
ing, that  even  his  figures  of  a  grotesque 
wildness  must  please  those  who  are  most 
pleased  with  chaster  beauties.    You  enjoy 
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flowing,  and  mellifluous  numbers;  not- 
withstanding the  restraint  of  their  gothick 
laws;-— those  numbers  which  tuned  the 
lyre  of  Dryden  ;  you  view  pictures  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  a  master  endowed  with 
contrasted  talents  ;  the  mild,  and  beam- 
ing skies  of  Claude  Lorraine  ; — the  rude 
and  tangled  precipices  of  Salvator  Rosa. 
And  though  his  heroes  are  the  heroes  of 
chivalry,  and  romance  ;  you  are  often  en- 
tertained, and  interested  with  striking  ex- 
amples of  the  real  nature  of  man ;  of  what 
comes  home  to  social,  and  domestick  life. 
His  poems  abound  with  useful,  and  excel- 
lent moral  maxims,  and  observations. 
All  the  passions  of  the  human  breast  he 
exhibits,  with  their  characteristick  fea- 
tures, and  emotions;  particularly  the 
most  universally  active,  and  powerful  of 
our  passions,  love. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  best  criticks  on 
our  authour,  that  he  is  peculiarly  happy 
in  the  plaintive,  and  pathetick  strain.  The 
truth  of  this  observation  is  evinced  by 
many  passages  in  the  Faerie  gueen,  and 
in  those  of  his  smaller  poems  which  are 
expressly  elegiac.  The  life  of  Spenser  was 
poetically  unfortunate;  the  mind  of  a 
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poet  has  the  most  exquisite  sensibility ; 
therefore  we  need  not  wonder  that  he 
charmingly  dissolved  in  harmonious  woe. 
Disappointments,  and  mortifications 
were  the  lot  of  Spenser ;  but  nature  and 
the  muses  were  his  friends ;  and  he  was 
their  persevering  and  unshaken  devotee. 
He  was  neglected  by  the  undistinguishing, 
or  unrelenting  obduracy  of  man ;  but  it 
must  have  been  his  consolation ;  it  must 
have  been  his  triumph,  to  have  reflected, 
that  a  susceptible,  and  poetical  soul,  con- 
tending with  poverty,  opposition,  and  per- 
secution ;  and  emerging  conquerour  in  the 
contest,  is  one  of  the  finest  painful  con- 
flicts, and  victories  that  can  be  imagined  : 
— that  such  a  soul ; — thus  engaged,  and 
thus  asserting  itself,  is,  amidst  all  the  stu- 
pid inattention  of  man,  a  "  Spectaculum 
"  dignum  ad  quod  respiciat  intentus  operi 
"  suo  Deus." — Let  these  reflexions  soothe 
the  adversity  of  every  worthy  successour  of 
Spenser ;  while  his  talents,  and  his  spirit, 
are  almost  unavoidably  in  that  state,  "  in 
"  which,"  to  use  the  nervous  words  of  a 
late  excellent  moralist, — "  every  virtue 
"  is  obscured ;  and  in  which  no  conduct 
"  can  avoid  reproach;. a  state,  in  which 
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"  cheerfulness  is  insensibility,  and  dejec- 
"  tion  sullenness;  in  which  the  hardships 
"  are  without  honour;  and  the  labours 
"  without  reward."  In  writing  this  pe- 
riod, Johnson  must  have  had  a  pungent 
feeling  of  his  own  life;  when  he  was  com- 
posing a  more  splendid  dictionary  of  our 
language,  than  those  which  were  the 
works  of  the  "  embodied"  cri  ticks  of  France 
and  Italy ;  when  he  was  writing  the  Ram- 
bler, an  immortal  monument  of  genius 
and  morality ; — when  he  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  true  glory ;  he  was  in  the  hard  pay 
of  booksellers ;  "his  time  was  spent 
"  in  provision  for  the  day  that  was  pas- 
"  sing  over  him  ;" — he  was  overlooked  by 
gaiety,  wealth,  and  power.  With  regard 
to  society*,  he  once  told  me,  on  a  particu- 

*  The  occasion  was  this.  Mr.  Garrick  wrote  to  roe  from 
Hampton,  in  the  year  1773,  acquainting  me  that  he  had  a  reme- 
dy for  weak  eyes,  with  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  lately  been  rery 
much  afflicted.  He  desired  me  to  propose  the  use  of  his  eye- 
water to  the  Doctor.  I  waited  on  him  on  a  Sunday  forenoon, 
in  Bolt  Court:  his  eyes  were  so  much  better,  that  he  said,  he 
should  hare  gone  abroad,  on  that  day,  had  he  thought  of  any 
particular  place,  for  a  visit.  I  replied,  that  I  should  have  sup. 
posed  that  he  could  never  be  at  a  loss  for  such  a  place.  u  My 
4C  dear  Stockdale,"  said  he  with  great  emotion,  (f  for  many 
"  years  of  my  life,  I  had  no  place  to  go  to." 
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lar occasion ;  with  most  emphatical  expres- 
sion, and  with  the  tear  starting  to  his  eye, 
that  "  for  many  years,  in  London,  he  had 
"  no  where  to  go  to."   At  length,  this  great 
man  when  he  needed  less,  and  shone  less ; 
when  his  purse  was  stronger,  and  his  pow- 
ers, as  a  writer,  were  evidently  weaker ;  was 
taken  up  by  the   modish  world;  which 
is  commonly  caught  by  the  tinsel  of  the 
mind ;  though  it  sometimes  stumbles  on 
an  admiration  of  its  gold.     His  excellen- 
ces were  formerly  neglected ;  but  now  his 
absurdities   were    revered :     they  whose 
example  dictates  to  elegant  society,   vied 
with  each  other  in  worshipping  our  lite- 
rary Colossus;  and  involuntary  homage 
was  payed  to  his  worst  bad  manners,  with 
a  mean  and  abject  servility. 

Spenser  left  his  Faerie  Queen  unfinish- 
ed. That  he  had  finished  it,  as  some  of 
his  biographers  pretend  ;  and  that  the  six 
last  books  were  lost  by  the  negligence  of  a 
servant,  in  his  passage  from  Ireland  to 
Britain,  is  without  any  foundation  in 
truth.  Three  thousand  acres  of  land,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  had  been  granted 
him  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  he,  for 
some  time,  led  a  life  worthy  of  .a  poet; 
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there  he  composed  a  great  part  of  his  Fae- 
rie Queen,  in  the  castle  of  Kilcolman, 
which  was  the  earl  of  Desmond's,  before 
his  rebellion.  The  situation  gave  an  ex- 
tensive, and  romantick  prospect ;  and  the 
fine  river  Mulla  flowed  through  his  ground. 
But  his  enjoyment  of  this  retirement  was 
transient ;  by  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of 
Tyrone,  he  was  forced  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  his  native  country.  His  house,  and  es- 
tate were  plundered  :  and  one  of  his  chil- 
dren was  burned  to  death  by  the  rebels. 
He  survived  these  calamities  but  a  year. 
He  died,  from  indigence,  and  by  distress 
of  mind,  in  1598.  His  life,  and  his  epick 
poem  were  prematurely  terminated.  Mys- 
terious, and  awful;  but  ultimately,  let  us 
hope  perfectly  good,  and  beneficent.  Fa- 
ther of  the  universe  !  such  is  a  part  of  thy 
inscrutable  oeconomy  here  below ;  that 
those  constitutions  are  naturally -most  ex- 
posed to  calamity,  by  whom  calamity  is 
naturally  most  severely  felt  1 

But  I  must  not  forget  the  pastoral  ge- 
nius of  our  poet.     Indeed  if  I  had  attend- 
ed only  to  the  order  of  time,  I  should,   at 
first,  have  taken  some  view  of  the  Shep? . 
heard's  Calendar,  which  was  composed: 
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before  he  wrote  The  Faerie  Queen.  But 
I  have  postponed  the  former  poem  to  the 
latter ;  as  his  epick  muse  is  an  object  of 
far  more  consequence ;  and  as  she  has, 
undoubtedly,  acquired  for  her  poet,  a 
more  decided,  and  a  brighter  fame.  He 
is  justly  termed  the  father  of  our  English 
pastoral  poetry;  and  in  that  species  of 
writing,  he  excells.  He  has  all  the  arca- 
dian simplicity,  and  beauty  of  Theocri- 
tus ;  without  his  indecency ;  without  his 
coarse,  and  gross  allusions  to  a  monstrous 
vice  ;  to  a  crimen  nefandum.  We  must 
own,  that  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  he 
sometimes  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
province,  like  Theocritus,  and  our  other 
pastoral  poets;  he  sometimes,  likewise, 
as  injudiciously  lowers  the  rustick  muse  : 
he  makes  the  language  of  his  shepherds 
elaborately  old,  and  'barbarous ;  even 
when  they  are  entering  on  theological  dis- 
putes.— This  fault  is  very  properly  cen- 
sured by  the  authour  of  the  Rambler  in 
one  of  his  two  papers  of  masterly  criti- 
cism on  pastoral  poetry.  Though  poets 
more  commonly  err  in  giving  too  much 
elegance  of  thought,  and  diction  to  hum-' 
ble  speakers.  A  medium,  in  all  such 
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cases,  and  indeed,  in  all  fine  writing ;  a 
delicate,  therefore  a  difficult  medium,  is 
to  be  observed.  We  know  that  all  dra- 
matick  dialogue  is  made  for  the  persons  ; 
we  knofr  that  excellent  writing  was  never 
atchieved  without  a  keen  exertion  of  the 
mind.  Taste ; — the  beautiful  offspring  of 
judgement,  and  imagination,  will  draw 
his  elegant,  and  flowing  veil  before  the 
lucubrations  of  the  orator ;  a  plainer,  but 
not  a  slovenly  veil ;  not  deformed  with 
uncouth  words,  nor  with  industrious  vio 
lations  of  grammar,  will  sufficiently  sink 
the  fiction  of  the  pastoral  drama;  and  will 
sufficiently  give  it  the  appearance  of  na- 
ture, and  reality.  Such  is  the  art  of  taste; 
that  fine  magician ; — of  powerful,  and  un- 
bounded sway ;  who  should  always  con- 
troul  the  creation  of  the  poet ;  for  in  ac- 
tual creation,  he  has  been,  evidently,  an 
instrument  of  his  God  !  How  much  is  it 
to  be  regretted  that  taste,  this  gentle  sub- 
duer  of  all  asperities,  was  not  more  at  the 
call  of  Johnson  ! — "  unum  hoc  maceror, 
"  et  doleo  tibi  deesse,  Terenti !" 

I  have  ventured  to  repeat  to  you  the  in- 
introductory  stanza  to  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene,  as  a  specimen  of  his  heroick 
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measure.  I  shall  now  beg  leave  to  quote 
a  part  of  \iis~Polyhymnia,  from  the  Tears 
of  the  Muses ;  in  which  you  will  see  the 
diction,  and  character  of  his  elegiack 
strain.  I  am  sorry  that  this  quotation  is 
so  apposite  to  the  present  times, 

I. 

A  dolefull  case  desires  a  dolefull  song ; 
Without  vaine  art ;  or  curious  complements  } 
And  squallid  Fortune  into  baseness  flong, 
Doth  scorne  the  pride  of  wonted  ornaments. 
Then  fittest  are  these  ragged  rhymes  for  met 
To  tell  my  sorrowes,  that  exceeding  be. 

II. 

For  the  sweet  numbers,  and  melodious  measures, 
With  which  I  wont  the  winged  words  to  ty  ; 
And  make  atunefull  diapase  of  pleasures  ; 
Now  being  let  to  runne  at  lihertie, 
By  those  which  have  no  skill  to  rule  them  right, 
Have  now  quite  lost  their  naturall  delight. 

III. 

Ileapes  of  huge  words,  uphoorded  hideously  ; 
With  horrid  sound';  though  having  little  sence  5 
They  thinke  to  be  chiefe  praise  of  poetry  j 
And  thereby  wanting  due  intelligence  ; 
Have  mard  the  face  of  goodly  poesie  ; 
made  a  monster  of  their  fantasie. 
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IV. 

Whilome,  in  ages  past,  none  might  professe 
But  princes,  and  high  priests,  that  secret  skill : 
The  sacred  lavves  therein  they  wont  expresse, 
And  with  deepe  oracles  their  verses  fill ; 
Then  was  she  held  in  soveraigne  dignitie  ; 
And  made  the  noursling  of  nobilitie. 

j 

V. 

But,  now,  nor  prince,  nor  priest,  doth  her  maintaine ; 

But  suffer  her  prophaned  for  to  be 

Of  the  base  vulgar,  that  with  hands  uncleane, 

Dares  to  pollute  her  hidden  misterie  ; 

And  treadeth  under  foote  her  holy  things, 

Which  were  the  care  of  Caesars,  and  of  Kings. 


If  these  observations  on  our  old  bard 
should  deserve  to  go  more  abroad  into  the 
world,  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  been 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Thomas  Warton's 
Book  on  the  Faerie  Queene ;  a  gentleman 
whose  death  was  an  injurious  stroke  to  the 
republic  of  letters.  They  who  are  eman- 
cipated from  indolence ;  who  are  indus- 
trious to  acquire  some  merit  in  the  inge- 
nuous arts,  themselves,  amply,  and  grate- 
fully acknowledge  these  obligations.  I 
must,  however,  take  the  liberty  to  ani- 
madvert, without  reserve  on  one  of  Mr. 
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Warton's  concluding  passages. — "  That  I 
"  have  been  deficient  in  encomiums  on 
"  particular  passages,"  (says  that  authour) 
"  did  not  proceed  from  a  want  of  percei- 
"  ving,  or  acknowledging  beauties ;  but 
66  from  a  persuasion  that  nothing  is  more 
"  absurd,  or  useless,  than  the  panegyrical 
"  comments  of  those  who  criticise  from 
"  the  imagination  rather  than  from  the 
"  judgement ;  who  exert  their  admiration, 
"  instead  of  their  reason ;  and  discover 
66  more  of  enthusiasm  than  discernment. 
"  And  this  must  necessarily  (it  will,  how- 
66  ever,  most  commonly)  be  the  case  of 
"  those  who. undertake  to  point  out  beau- 
"  ties ;  which,  as  they  will  naturally 
"  approve  themselves  to  the  reader  by 
"  their  own  force,  so,  no  reason  can  often 
"  be  given  why  they  please.  The  same 
66  cannot  always  be  said  of  faults,  which  I 
"  have  frequently  displayed,  without  pal- 
"  Ration  ;  it  being  my  chief  aim,  together 
"  with  that  of  particular  illustration,  to 
"  give  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  merit 
"  of  this  original  genius. — T.  Warton  on 
the  Faerie  Queene,  pages  310,  311. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable,  and  erroneous  passage  in  his 
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whole  book.    Whatever  deserves  the  name 
of  poetry  is  addressed  to  the  sentiments ; 
to  the  imagination ;  as  well  as  to  the  judge- 
ment: therefore  all  just  criticism  on  poe- 
try must  appeal  from  the  imagination  to 
the  imagination ;  it  must  show  how  hap- 
pily the  poet  has  adapted  his  art  to  strike 
the  feelings ;  the  passions  ;  the  soul  of  his 
reader ;  as  they  are  always  powerfully  af- 
fected, in  general,  or  in  particular  cases ; 
by  such  objects,  and  eloquence  as  are  in 
those  passages ;  chosen,  and  arranged,  as 
he  has  presented  them.  Reason,  or  judge- 
ment, must,  undoubtedly,  have  its  part  in 
all  poetical  criticism  ;  in  whatever  relates 
to  the  fine  arts ;  for  fancy,   without  the 
direction  of  reason,  is  not  better  than  in- 
sanity.    But  I  must  beg  your  leave  to  in- 
sist, that,  in  the  province  of  which  we  are 
treating,  the  imagination,  and  taste  of  the 
critick,  must  mingle   their  rays  with  the 
glory  that  beams  from   the  page  of  the 
poet.     Else,  why  did  our  great  forefather 
Dryden  say   (I  tremble  while  I  quote  my 
oracle  !)    that   "  no  man  is  fit  to  com- 
"  ment  upon  a  poet  but  a  poet  ?"     Se- 
vere,   abstracted,    metaphysical   reason- 
ing, is,  on  such  topicks,   a  cold,   cynical, 
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blundering  intruder  ;  of  which  truth,  es- 
pecially of  late  years,  we  have  had  some 
glaring  examples  ;  equally  futile,  and 
presumptuous.  Your  merely  great  phi- 
losophers have  always  made  a  most  con- 
temptible, and  ridiculous  figure,  when 
they  usurped  the  chair  of  poetical  criti- 
cism. Blackmore,  "  rumbling  rough, 
"  and  fierce,"  was  the  greatest  of  poets, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  venerable,  and  illus- 
trious Locke  ;  and  Catullus,  and  Parnelle 
were  the  first  favourites  of  the  muses,  in 
the  judgement  of  David  Hume ;  who  was 
a  very  great  man  when  he  kept  within  his 
metaphysical,  and  historical  sphere.  A 
Critick  must  not  ivildly  catch  enthusiasm 
from  his  authour ;  he  must  not  express 
his  admiration  in  vague,  and  uncompre- 
hending terms.  He  must  give  a  spirited 
yet  a  rational  account  of  both;  but  his 
account  must  be  drawn  from  the  obvious 
appearances  of  nature ;  or  from  the  ob- 
vious (I  mean,  easily  comprehensible) 
operations  of  the  passions  ;  not  from  the 
remoter  springs  of  matter,  or  intellect; 
with  which,  as  the  poet  had  nothing,  the 
critick  should  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is 
certainly  the  business  of  a  professed,  and 
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enlightened  critick,  to  point  out  the  beau* 
ties  of  a  poet ;  so  to  point  them  out,  as 
rationally,  perspicuously,  and  elegantly  to 
show  ivhy  they  are  beauties ;  and  by  this 
direction,  mental  opticks,  less  acute  than 
his  own,  may  see,  and  be  pleased  with 
those  beauties.  I  will  endeavour  to  ex- 
emplify what  I  have  now  advanced  by  an 
observation  which  I  had  intended  to  in-* 
sert  in  another  part  of  this  Lecture ;  but 
which,  I  think,  will  take  its  place  here 
with  the  greatest  propriety. — The  careless 
stroke ;  the  slight  touch,  of  a  true  poet,  is 
not  given  in  vain. 

To  take  the  air  and  hear  the  thrush's  songj 

is  a  line  in  the  Faerie  gueene.  By  this 
single  verse  of  simple  elegance,  the  mind 
of  a  correspondent  reader  is  not  weakly 
affected :  because  the  verse  is  easy,  and 
flowing ;  and  because,  in  the  idea  of  the 
pure  zephyr,  and  of  the  melodious  trill  of 
the  thrush,  softly  falling,  it  announces  the 
salubrious  region  of  innocence,  and  peace. 
I  flatter  myself  that  these  remarks  ra- 
ther illustrate  and  enforce  the  simple 
beauty  of  this  line.  They  are  riot  vw*y 
philosophically  ingenious  ;  as  no  poetical 
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criticism  should  be ;  they  are  as  perspi- 
cuous as  the  line  itself,  to  which  they  are 
applied ;  and  yet  they  may  not  occur  to 
the  mind  of  a  sensible  reader,  who  has  not 
been  professionally  habituated  to  give  a 
close  attention  to  literary,  and  poetical 
objects.  Why  we  admire  fine  sentiments; 
and  why  we  admire  the  fine  style  in  which 
they  are  expressed,  there  are  always  un- 
doubtedly reasons,  in  nature,  and  in  art : 
the  true  critick  will  give  those  reasons, 
and  they  will  not  be  deep ;  they  will  not 
be  abstruse;  they  will  assimilate  to  com- 
mon intellect,  and  common  fancy;  like  the 
tenour  of  his  authour  ; — yet  they  may  es- 
cape the  reader  who  takes  poets  for  his 
companions,  not  for  his  masters. 

Nothing,  I  should  suppose,  can  be  al- 
ledged  against  this  theory;  unless,  Mr. 
Warton  would  persuade  us,  no  reason  can 
often  be  given  why  poetical  beauties 
please  :  which  cannot  be  true,  unless  the 
beauties  were  nonsense;  or  the  person  an 
idiot,  to  whom  we  should  attempt  to  ex- 
plain them.  With  regard  to  faults ;  if  • 
kt.s  doctrine  was  consistent,  they  need  as 
little  explanation  as  beauties :  1  mean, 
faults  committed  against  objects  that  are 
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strictly  poetical ;  for  such  faults,  as  easily 
as  their  contraries,  are  seen,  and  felt,  by 
the  reader  ; — and,  therefore,  to  common 
sense,  and  sentiment,  they  may,  by  easy, 
and  familiar  objects,  without  any  meta- 
physical process,  be  analyzed  and  demon- 
strated. 

I  have  been  the  more  earnest  to  remove 
the  impression  which  this  injudicious,  and 
invidious  paragraph  of  Mr.  Warton  might 
have  made,  because,  in  these  days  of  a  vi- 
tiated taste,  and  of  its  inseparable  conco- 
mitant, presumptuous  superficiality,  even 
"  Addison  himself  is"  not  "  safe."  A  sa- 
crilegious contempt  hath  been  expressed 
for  that  elegant  critick's  beautiful  papers, 
in  the  Spectator,  on  the  Paradise  Lost ;  in 
which  papers,  he  criticises  on  our  unri- 
valled Milton  in  the  way  which  liberal 
scholars  love; — in  the  way  which  Longinus 
practised  ; — by  confronting  his  poet,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  with  the  objects  of 
nature ;  with  those  objects  which  never 
fail  to  excite  in  the  mind,  the  images  of 
the  beautiful,  or  sublime ;  in  short,  with 
the  feelings,  and  sentiments  of  the  human 
race.  I  have  the  more  earnestly  combated 
this  paragraph  of  bur  learned  critick  ; 
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because  it  has,  for  many  years,  been  the 
custom  of  our  northern  neighbours  (I  am 
only  sincere,  and  ingenuous;  I  am  not 
speaking  the  language  of  prejudice,  and 
disrespect) — because  it  has  been  their  cus- 
tom, to  drag  poetical  genius  to  the  slow 
alembick  of  metaphysicks;  where  it  should 
no  more  have  been  tortured  than  in  the 
chemical  alembick.  One  of  the  capital 
tormentors,  to  whom  our  poets  were  given 
over,  was  the  late  lord  Kaims ;  in  his  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism  ;  a  book,  which  must 
have  immediately  sunk,  by  its  own  weight, 
had  it  not  been  supported  by  national 
partiality.  The  style  proves  its  authour 
disqualified  to  judge  of  poets  ;  in  his  ap- 
plication of  his  metaphysical  criteria,  he 
is  often  palpably  wrong  ;  and  his  ideas  of 
the  cadence  of  verse,  as  it  should  fall,  on 
certain  occasions,  betray  the  most  gothick 
ignorance  of  harmony,  and  taste.  How 
could  one  get  through  such  a  book ;  such 
a  dreary  Caledonian  heath ;  were  it  not 
for  the  verdant,  and  flowery  spots,  with 
which  it  is  frequently  interspersed ;  were 
it  not  for  its  profusion  of  fine  quotations  ? 
Voltaire,  who  was  as  good  a  critick,  and  a 
poet  as  a  Frenchman  could  be,  expressed 
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his  concern  for  the  civil  justice  of  Scot- 
land, if  this  authour  was  not  a  better  judge 
than  a  critick. 

Let  a  poet,  then,  be  enthusiastick  ;  and 
if  his  critick  is  worthy  of  him,  he  will  be 
enthusiastick  too.  Enthusiasm,  and  ad- 
miration, in  great  minds,  are  so  far  from 
being  hostile  to  argument,  and  truth,  that 
they  befriend ;  they  impell ;  they  invigo- 
rate ;  they  complete  both.  "  Peace  to 
"  those  gloomy  reasoners,"  says  Rousseau, 
somewhere,  —  "  they  never  yet  made  one 
"  man  virtuous."  And  peace  (permit  me 
to  say)  to  those  dry,  metaphysical  criticks; 
they  never  yet  gave  any  sensible  informa- 
tion to  one  disciple  ;  they  never  yet  illus- 
trated one  fine  authour. 

I  wish  to  corroborate  my  defence  of  this 
critical  theory  by  a  quotation  from  that 
glorious  citizen  of  Geneva. — "  Je  ne  trou- 
"  verai  pas  grace  devant  ceux  qui  s'ima- 
"  ginent  qu'il  est  essentiel  a  la  verite  d'etre 
"  dite  froidement ;  opinion,  que,  pourtant 
j'ai  peine  a  comprendre.  Lorsqu'une 
vive  persuasion  nous  anime,  le  moyen 
d'ernployer  un  langage  glace  ?  Quand 
"  Archimede,  tout  transporte,  courroit  nud 
"  dans  les  rues  de  Syracuse,  en  avoit-il 
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"  moins  trouve  la  verite,  parce  qu'il  se 
"  passionnoit  pour  elle?  Tout  au  con- 
"  traire,  celui  qui  la  sent,  ne  peut  s'abste- 
"  nirde  Padorer;  celui  qui  demeure  froid, 
"  ne  Ta  pas  vue." — Avertissement  sur  les 
Lettres  ecrites  de  la  Montagne. 

I  can  now  very  honestly  adopt,  with 
the  variation  of  two  words,  the  last  para- 
graph of  Mr.  Warton's  observations  011 
the  Faerie  gueene.  Could  you  sincerely 
adopt  it,  in  any  degree,  as  my  hearers ; 
could  you  apply  one  particle  of  it  to  my 
endeavours ;  the  application  would  gratify 
my  heart;  it  would  almost  atone  for  the 
misfortunes  of  my  life. 

The  waies  through  which  my  weary  steps  I  guide, 
In  this  delightfull  land  of  Faerie  ; 
Are  so  exceeding  spacious,  and  wide  ; 
And  sprinkled  with  such  sweet  varietie, 
Of  all  that  pleasant  is  to  ear  or  eye ; 
That  I,  nigh  ravisht  with  rare  thought's  delight, 
My  tedious  travel  do  forget  thereby  ; 
And  when  I  'gin  to  feel  decay  of  might, 
It  strength  to  \ne  supplies  j  and  cheeres  my  dulled  spright. 


LECTURE    II. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

I  SHALL  now  beg  leave  to  pay  my  publick 
homage  to  SHAKESPEARE  ;  whose  ge- 
nius is  finely  painted  by  Gray,  in  the 
following  stanza,  from  his  Progress  of 

Poesy, 

Far  from  the  sun,  and  summer-gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  [in  Britain's]  was  nature's  darling  laid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  strayed, 
To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face  :  the  dauntless  child 
Stretched  forth  his  little  arms  and  smiled. 
This  pencil  take,  she  said,  whose  colours  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year : 
Thine,  too,  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boy  ! 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy  ; 
Of  horrour,  that,  and  thrilling  fears ; 
Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetick  tears. 

Progress  of  Poesy  :  Stanza  III, 

I  enter  on  this  great  object  of  the  task 
which  I  have  proposed  to  myself  with  all 
those  feelings  with  which  1  ought  to  be 
impressed  on  this  occasion,  I  shall  give 
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my  sentiments  on  the  productions  of 
Shakespeare,  and  on  the  merit  of  his  com- 
mentaries, with  that  fair  freedom  with 
which  the  human  mind  should  be  ac- 
tuated, in  all  its  researches,  and  disquisi- 
tions ;  but  not  without  an  unaffected  dif- 
fidence of  myself,  in  my  present  delicate 
situation ;  not  without  a  proper  esteem, 
and  respect  for  my  audience;  and  not 
without  an  enthusiastick  veneration  for 
the  greatest  of  the  dramatick  poets,  whom 
the  world  knows. 

I  am  awed,  and  intimidated  with  the 
ecstatick  admiration  which  he  has  drawn  : 
I  am  humbled  at  the  recollection  of  the 
illustrious  patrons  of  his  fame  : — and  the 
minuter  cri ticks  of  our  unrivalled  bard 
rouse  me  to  a  circumspection ; .  to  an  ac- 
curacy ;  to  a  knowledge,  with  which  I  fear 
that  this  Lecture  will  be  very  insufficiently 
guarded,  and  enriched.  Great  person- 
ages ;  and  very  respectable  persons,  are 
in  the  train  of  our  poet ; — the  elegant,  and 
the  eloquent  Rowe ; — his  masterly  drama- 
tick  knowledge; — the  delicate;  the  ani- 
mated ;  the  divine  soul  of  Pope,  have  been 
employed,  and  exerted,  to  repair  his  in- 
juries, and  to  do  justice  to  his  fame.  The 
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acute,  the  comprehensive,  the  poetical 
mind  of  Johnson,  hath  shed  a  new  lustre 
on  the  splendid  pages ;  accomplishments 
which  very  rarely  meet  are  united  in  Mr. 
Steevens ;  in  him,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  old  English  books ;  an  acquaint- 
ance even  with  trifles  ;  which  are  only  not 
trifles,  as  they  lend  to  throw  any  light  on 
Shakespeare;  in  that  gentleman,  this 
drier,  and  rougher  learning  is  improved, 
and  dignified  with  polite  classical  taste. 
The  ingenious,  and  indefatigable,  and 
often  happy  investigations,  inquiries,  and 
efforts  of  Mr.  Malone ;  to  elucidate  our 
authour ;  to  lead  us,  sometimes,  through 
dark  passages ;  sometimes,  through  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides ;  to  the  domes - 
tick  life ;  to  the  dii  penates  of  Shakes- 
peare, deserve  our  warmest  esteem,  and 
praise.  If,  after  what  I  have  now  said ;  if, 
in  the  course  of  what  I  hav e  to  say,  I 
should  sometimes  very  frankly  differ  from 
him  in  opinion ;  if  I  should  deem  certain 
objects  trivial,  which  he  thinks  of  impor- 
tance; I  trust  that  he  will  not  impute 
such  difference  to  disrespect,  or  petulance; 
but  to  its  real  motive ;  to  that  explicit, 
and  liberal  disposition ;  which,  in  its  na- 
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tural  consequences,  promotes  the  diffu- 
sion, and  establishment  of  just  literary 
sentiment ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  literary 
truth. 

After  all  the  preceding  encomiasts,  and 
commentators,  shall  I  presume  to  think 
that  /  can  say  anything,  of  substance,  that 
will  be  new  ?  I  will  not  venture  to  answer 
that  question,  even  inwardly  to  myself. 
1  will  not,  however,  intentionally,  and  de- 
liberately, be  the  clandestine  copyist ;  the 
plagiarist,  from  any  man.  At  all  events, 
I  should  suppose  that  the  evening  will  not 
be  lost ;  that  my  address  to  you  will  not 
be  impertinent ;  if,  in  a  manner  not  alto- 
gether unpleasant,  or  unacceptable,  it 
once  more  presents  to  you  the  memory, 
and  the  genius  of  Shakespeare. 

I  shall  first  beg  leave  to  take  notice  of  a 
prominent  part,  or  characteristick  of  his 
genius.  No  poet  ever  possessed  the  fa- 
culty of  invention  in  a  more  fertile  and 
vigorous  degree.  I  shall  the  more  clearly 
communicate  what  I  mean  by  this  facul- 
ty, if  I  endeavour,  with  some  accuracy,  to 
distinguish  it  from  imagination.  The  in- 
ventive poet  signalizes  himself  by  com- 
bining remoter  images. — Such  a  writer  is 
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emphatically  the  noww  ;  the  poet  ;  the 
maker  ;  almost  the  creator.  —  Yet  — 

"  What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know  ?"-** 

said  the  philosophical  poet;  and  to 
what  forms  ;  to  what  beings,  can  the 
most  exuberant,  the  most  expanded,  and 
the  most  powerful  fancy  give  birth,  but 
by  the  data,  with  which  he  is  already  ac- 
quainted, of  nature,  and  of  art  ?  The  in- 
ventive, or  creative  .  genius,  sometimes 
disdains  the  walk  of  man  ;  nay  it  will  not 
be  limited  by  the  various  ;  the  vast  ;  and 
apparently  unbounded  region  of  nature. 
Mounting  by  his  own  strength;  and 
often,  with  the  auxiliaries  of  credulity, 
and  superstition  ;  he  approximates  ;  he 
embodies  objects,  which  were  ever  far 
asunder,  till  they  were  connected  by  his 
mighty  magick.  Thus  he  sports,  for  our 
pure  delight,  or  for  our  pleasing  horrour, 
the  incantations  of  the  Weird  Sisters  ;  the 
aery  dagger  of  Macbeth  ;  his  Prospero  ; 
his  Caliban  ;  and  that  Enchanted  Island  ; 
—  the  habits  of  existing,  and  the  elemen- 
tal influence,  of  the  little  fictitious  demi- 
gods, in  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream. 
These  are  the  wonderful,  the  charming  ; 
or  the  striking  productions  of  invention. 

VOL,  I.  E 
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The  finest  assemblage  of  objects  which 
have  ^obeyed  the  common,  and  esta- 
blished laws  of  nature  ;  human  charac- 
ters, however  admirably  drawn ;  however 
humorous,  or  forcible,  permit  me  to  class 
with  the  works  of  imagination. — Thus  the 
beings  of  Shakespeare,  which  I  have  just 
mentioned,  are  produced  by  invention  ; 
the  Shy  lock  of  our  bard,  and  the  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverly,  of  Addison,  are  the  offsprings 
of  imagination.  I  know  that  agreeably 
to  good  sense,  and  to  an  application  which 
our  language  \vill  very  easily  bear,  all 
these  objects  may  be  termed  creatures  of 
imagination ;  but  I  hope  that  the  distinc- 
tion which  I  have  now  made,  is  consonant 
with  the  discrimination  which  is  com- 
monly received.  I  shall  be  more  atten- 
tive, in  my  present  views,  not  to  swerve 
from  the  rules,  and  systems  of  my  great 
masters,  than  to  hazard  any  conceit,  or 
theory  of  my  own. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  illustrate,  and  en- 
force my  feebler  language  with  a  well- 
known,  and  celebrated  picture,  from  the 
hand  of  Johnson  ?  He  caught  the  tints 
from  his  own  Shakespeare;  and  by  his 
inspiration  were  the  strokes  directed : — 
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Each  change  of  many-colon  red  life  he  drew  ; 
Exhausted  worlds  ;  and  then  imagined  new  : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign  ; 
And  panting  Time  toiled  after  him  in  vain. 

Prologue ;  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick  in  1747. 

As  I  am  now  particularly  remarking  the 
original,  and  inventive  genius  of  our  poet, 
I  must  here  express  my  surprize  at  a 
note  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  relates  to  the 
monster  in  the  Tempest.  "  It  was  a  tra- 
66  dition,"  says  Dr.  Warburton,  "  that 
"  Lord  Falkland,  Lord  C.  J.  Vaughan, 
"  and  Mr.  Selden,  concurred  in  observ- 
"  ing,  that  Shakespeare  had  not  only 
66  found  out  a  new  character  in  his  Cali- 
"  ban,  but  had  also  devised,  and  adapted 
"  a  new  manner  of  language  for  that  cha- 
"  racter." 

On  this  anecdote  Dr.  Johnson  thus  ani- 
madverts.— "  Whence  these  criticks  de- 
"  rived  the  notion  of  a  new  language  ap- 
"  propriated  to  Caliban,  I  cannot  find. 
"  They  certainly  mistook  brutality  of  sen- 
"  timent  for  uncouth  ness  of  Mords.  Ca- 
"  liban  had  learned  to  speak  of  Prospero, 
"  and  his  daughter ;  he  had  no  names  for 

the  sun,  and  moon  before  their  arrival ; 

and  could  not  have  invented  a  language 
E  2 
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of  his  own,  without  more  understand- 
ing  than  Shakespeare  has  thought  it 
proper  to  bestow  upon  him.  His  dic- 
"  tion  is,  indeed,  somewhat  clouded  by 
66  the  gloominess  of  his  temper,  and  the 
"  malignity  of  his  purposes;  but  let  any 
"  other  being  entertain  the  same  thoughts, 
"  and  he  will  find  them  easily  issue  in  the 
"  same  expressions." — I  need  not  minute- 
ly to  analyze  the  absurdity  of  this  erro- 
neous, and  confused  note : — the  wonder  is, 
that  it  should  have  been  written  by  Dr. 
Johnson ;  a  man,  when  his  prejudices 
wrere  not  predominant,  of  a  most  saga- 
cious,' and  cultivated  mind  ;  and  who,  ge- 
nerally, by  his  critical  acumen,  by  the 
force  and  lustre  of  his  remarks  on  Shake- 
speare, evidently  shows,  that  he  is  one 
poet  commentating  on  another.  The 
opinion  of  Lord  Falkland,  and  his  friends, 
with  regard  to  the  language  of  Caliban, 
was  worthy  of  the  men  who  entertained 
it.  How  could  those  liberal  criticks  be 
mistaken  by  our  great  master  of  English 
literature,  when  they  clearly  meant  by  a 
new  language,  or  a  new  manner  of  lan- 
guage, by  no  means  an  absolutely  new 
language,  in  the  rigid,  and  literal  sense  of 
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the  expression ;  but  in  a  signification 
which  our  English  idiom  often,  and  easily 
admits ;  anew  kind  of  a  colloquial  strain  ; 
a  novelty  of  sentiments,  and  images, 
which  are  most  happily  adapted  to  this 
monstrous,  yet  striking,  and  interesting 
creature  of  Shakespeare's  imagination. 
I  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  wras  the  meaning  of  Lord  Falkland, 
and  Mr.  Selden ;  a  meaning  which  is  war- 
ranted by  every  speech  of  Caliban.  He 
is  quite  a  singular  character ;  a  poetical 
non-descript ;  and  all  his  language  (the 
sense  of  the  word,  here,  surely  cannot  be 
mistaken)  is  consonant,  and  only  conso- 
nant with  the  idea  which  we  form  to  our- 
selves of  this  monstrous,  and  unparallel- 
ed stranger  to  the  human  species.  How 
strongly  is  the  truth  of  this  remark  evin- 
ced by  the  words  of  Caliban,  which  I  find 
just  before  the  anecdote  from  Warburton, 
and  the  note  of  Johnson  which  I  have  now 
quoted. 

As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brushed 
With  raven's  feather,  from  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both  !  a  south-west  blow  on  you, 

And  blister  you  all  over  ! 

Tempest,  act  1st,  scene  2cl. 
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Will  not  the  truth  of  this  remark  be 
equally  evinced  by  the  following  quota- 
tion ? 

1  must  eat  my  dinner  : 

The  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother, 

Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.    When  thou  earnest  first, 

Thou  stroakd'st  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me  ;  would'st 

give  me 

Water  with  berries  in't ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light ;  and  how,  the  less, 
That  burn  by  day,  and  night :  and  then  I  loved  thee  ; 
And  showed  thee  all  the  qualities  o'the  isle  ; 
The   fresh   springs ;  brine-pits ;  barren   place,  and 

fertile. 

Cursed  be  I  that  did  so  !  all  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax  ;  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you  ! 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have  ; 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king ;  and  here  you  sty  me, 
In  this  hard  rock  ;  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  the  island. Ibidem. 

1  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this 
topick,  had  not  the  glory  of  Shakespeare 
been,  in  this  one  instance,  in  some  degree 
clouded  by  the  authority  of  Johnson,  I 
may  likewise  observe,  that  to  give  a  strik- 
ing quotation,  or  two,  from  our  authour, 
mellows  the  dry  ness  of  criticism ;  and  that 
it  is  a  good  moral  lesson  to  the  pride  of 
genius,  to  see  that  it  sometimes  falls  into 
palpable  errours,  in  writing  as  in  life, 
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which  would  never  have  been  committed 
by  far  inferior  minds. 

I  now  come  to  Shakspeare's  admirable 
display,  on  every  pertinent  occasion,  of  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
In  painting  objects  which  have  ever  exis- 
ted, he  excells  as  transcendently  as  in  re- 
presenting those  which  himself  hath  made. 
And  if  the  latter  art  is  more  splendid,  the 
former  is  more  useful ;  it  interests  us  more 
anxiously ;  more  ardently ;  more  patheti- 
cally ;  it  presses  more  into  our  business 
and  our  bosoms.  With  what  perspicuity, 
and  force  of  language ;  with  what  clear, 
and  copious  streams  of  eloquence,  and  of 
poetry;  with  what  a  happiness  of  allu- 
sion ;  with  what  a  charming  selection ; 
with  what  a  vivid  glow  of  metaphor,  and 
of  simile,  doth  he  describe  mankind,  of 
all  ranks,  and  ages  !  This  active,  wild,  and 
ardent  adventurer  ;  persecuted  in  his  ear- 
ly youth,  by  dullness,  and  resentment ; 
was,  undoubtedly,  for  a  considerable  time 
after  he  had  given  to  the  town  some  of 
his  astonishing  productions,  chiefly  limit- 
ed to  very  humble  and  confined  situations. 
Yet  with  that  instinctive,  and  intuitive 
lightning  of  the  mind's  eye,  which  is  the 
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exclusive  prerogative  of  genius,  and  which 
mocks  definition,  or  explanation,  he,  even 
then,  seized  all  the  different  gradations, 
in  the  modes  of  life ;  from  the  palace  to 
the  cottage,  from  the  monarch  to  the 
mendicant.  He  had  caught  all  our  pas- 
sions, habits,  and  persuits ;  as  we  are  va- 
riously constituted  by  nature ;  or  as  we 
are  variously  trained,  and  established  in 
society.  With  them  he  was  equally  ac- 
quainted as  with  the  ceremonies  of  courts ; 
with  the  farce  of  state  ;  "  the  sober  follies 
66  of  the  wise,  and  great."  His  superiour 
personages  maintain  a  proper  dignity  of 
action,  of  manner,  and  of  language ;  they 
repell  their  misfortunes ;  they  encounter 
their  dangers  with  a  noble  pride,  and  in- 
trepidity ;  a  magnanimity  is  blended  even 
with  their  crimes.  What  finer  moral  pre- 
ceptor can  we  have  on  this  side  of  revela- 
tion !  how  does  he  awe  the  human  mind 
with  the  horrours  of  guilt !  from  his  in- 
structive, and  salutary  page,  we  feel  all 
the  spotless  serenity  of  virtue  ;  we  feel  all 
the  purity,  and  energy  of  her  pleasures  ; 
in  the  same  page,  her  very  sufferings  are 
enviable,  for  their  consolations. 
Momentous,  and  respectable,  is  a  good, 
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and  advantageous  education  ;  whether  we 
view  its  effects  on  the  moral,  or  intellec- 
tual man.  Yet  in  morals,  we  see  it  fre- 
quently superseded  by  an  excellence  of 
disposition  which  hath  surmounted  every 
temptation  to  vice ;  and  in  the  display  of 
talents,  it  is  sometimes  superseded  by  ex- 
traordinary, and  very  rare  endowments 
of  nature.  Shakespeare  was  a  player; 
and  Richardson  was  a  printer ;  neither  of 
the  two  professions,  not  even  the  more 
specious  one,  as  we  find  by  experience,  has 
been  at  all  favourable  to  the  expansion, 
and  refinement  of  the  mind ;  the  oppor- 
tunities, too,  which  they  give  of  knowing 
life  in  its  many -coloured  changes,  are 
commonly  circumscribed.  Yet  who,  ever, 
like  these  two  prodigies,  pictured  all  the 
diversities ;  all  the  lights,  and  shades ;  in 
the  inexhaustible  characters  of  our  spe- 
cies ;  with  such  a  simple,  and  therefore 
such  a  commanding  eloquence ;  what  phi- 
losopher ever  enforced  his  moral  doctrine 
with  such  natural,  and  irresistible  exam- 
ples ?  That  courtiers  might  learn  virtue 
from  these  authours,  is  a  truth,  too  trivial, 
and  childish  to  be  proposed.  But  what 
may  seem,  at  least  paradoxical  to  vulgar, 
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and  superficial  thinkers  ;  from  these  great 
authours,  courtiers  may  learn  politeness, 
too.  We  can  only  expect  that  a  Shake- 
speare, and  a  Richardson  will  arise,  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries  :  they  are  the  New- 
tonian comets,  in  the  vast,  the  boundless 
region  of  humanity. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
Shakespeare  had  a  greater  talent  for  co- 
medy than  for  tragedy.  I  respect  and  ve- 
nerate the  opinion  of  Johnson :  but  if  to 
a  great  man's  faith,  religious,  political,  or 
literary,  we  pay  an  implicit  homage,  we 
debase  ourselves  to  an  act  of  intellectual 
servility;  we  abjure  the  best;  the  noble 
part  of  our  composition,  mind;  the  image 
of  the  Deity ;  after  which  image  the  Deity 
created  us.  I  pay  but  a  poor  compliment 
to  the  decision  of  any  man,  if  I  tamely 
acquiesce  in  it,  without  examination  ;  if 
I  bring  it  not  previously  to  my  own  men- 
tal assay  ;  if  1  think  not,  in  the  first  place, 
for  myself.  It  does  not  at  all  appear  to 
me,  on  a  recollection  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  that  his  comick  are  superior  to  his 
tragick  powers.  Almost  all  his  dramas 
are  mixed ;  and  what  an  Aristotelian  cri- 
tick  would  call  ex  trembly  irregular;  there- 
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fore,  as  compositions,  it  is  not  at  present 
incumbent  on  me  to  survey  them.  I  shall 
only  observe  that  no  strokes ;  that  no 
scenes  of  his  comedy;  or  the  comedy  of 
any  authour  that  ever  wrote,  can  excell 
his  capital  tragick  passages.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  Thalia  to  surpass  the  acm£  of  his 
Melpomene,  in  Macbeth ;  in  Othello ;  in 
Hamlet,  and  in  Lear.  These  names  raise 
Garrick  from  the  dead,  to  my  fancy,  and 
to  my  heart !  Most  illustrious  and  match- 
less pair !  produced  by  nature  for  each 
other  5  and  for  the  noblest  entertainment 
of  mankind !  Let  the  surviving  admirers 
of  Mr.  Garrick,  who  must  be  deeply  im- 
pressed with  his  genius,  while  they  retain 
their  senses  ; — let  them  tell  me  whether  he 
more  excelled,  as  an  actor,  in  comedy,  or 
tragedy;  and  I  will  tell  them  in  which  of 
the  two  species  of  writing,  the  greater 
praise  is  due  to  his  archetype,  Shake- 
speare. 

A  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  I  think 
an  injudicious  one,  now  occurs  to  my  me- 
mory ;  and  to  take  notice  of  it  here,  will 
hardly  be  a  digression.  Great  credit  has 
been  justly  given  to  our  authour  for  keep- 
ing up  the  character  of  FalstafF,  with  such 
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vigour  of  genius ;  with  such  ludicrous, 
and  festive  powers,  in  three  plays.  But 
Johnson  thinks  that  FalstafF  rather  flags 
in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  first  comedy  in  the  English 
language  :  but  though  the  other  charac- 
ters are  admirably  maintained,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  that  play  Shakespeare  owes 
his  principal  glory  to  his  FalstaiF.  In 
that  play  our  epicurean,  and  corpulent 
hero  sinks  not,  in  the  language  of  criti- 
cism, for  a  moment,  and  I  beg  leave  so 
far  to  differ  from  Dr.  Johnson  as  to  think 
that  throughout  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor ',  our  poet  rose  above  himself:  the 
auspices  of  Elizabeth  inspired  him,  like 
another  comick  muse  :  the  days  of  chival- 
ry were  not  then  passed.  On  this,  as  on 
other  occasions,  he  caught  the  enthusiasm 
of  loyalty,  and  oJ  the  times  :  he  felt  him- 
self peculiarly  animated  to  the  utmost 
exertion  of  his  unequalled  powers,  by 
the  command  of  a  lady,  and  of  a  great 
queen. 

From  the  wretched  state  of  the  English 
drama,  and  of  the  English  theatre,  when 
Shakespeare  first  adorned  them,  and  from 
the  ardour,  and  impetuosity  of  his  genius, 
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he  gave  to  that  genius  an  unrestrained, 
and  a  most  luxuriant  play.  Hence,  all 
his  dramatical  productions  are  extremely 
irregular,  in  the  severe  eye  of  Grecian  cri- 
ticism. But  the  verdict  of  the  heart,  and 
of  the  imagination ;  the  verdict  of  human 
nature ;  of  common  sense,  shall  always 
be  more  decisive  with  me,  than  all  the 
cold,  and  scholastick  dogmas  of  critical 
and  censorial  regularity.  Almost  all  the 
dramas  which  are  now  under  our  consi- 
deration, are  of  a  mixed  kind ;  and  in 
those  which  are  most  interesting ;  which 
are  written  with  the  highest  powers  of  their 
authour ;  we  have  most  pathetick  trage- 
dy ;  or  the  gravity,  and  dignity  of  trage- 
dy blended  with  comedy ;  and  long  tracts 
of  history  with  both.  This  association  of 
heterogeneous  objects  must  in  some  de- 
gree, disadvantageously  divide,  and  break 
the  attention ;  for  it  sometimes  must  pre- 
vent the  full,  and  satisfactory  flow  of  the 
sentiments,  and  passions.  Yet,  in  these 
immortal  productions,  original,  beautiful, 
and  all  subduing  genius  is  so  predominant 
over  their  irregularities,  and  faults,  that 
in  the  language  of  Dryden,  "  they  give  us 
as  much  pleasure  as  we  can  bear." — Like 
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a  clear,  and  majestick  river,  he  bears  down 
every  thing  before  him  ;  his  transparency 
is  not  stained ;  his  current  is  not  diverted 
by  petty  intrusions ;  by  the  invasion  of  a 
precipitated  rock ;  or  by  the  influx   of 
yellow  brooks,  and  rivulets ;  he  exults  in 
his  course ;  and  he  spreads  pleasure  and 
joy  around  him.     How  flat  is  the  elegant 
regularity  of  Terence  ;  how  limited  is  the 
fancy  ;  how  languid  is  the  spirit  of  Euri- 
pides ;  or  even  of  Sophocles,  when  com- 
pared with  the  flights,  and  with  the  flame 
of  Shakespeare  !    Some,  perhaps,  even  of 
our  English  scholars,  under  the  power  of 
Greek  fascinations,  will  not  acceed  to  this 
poetical  theory :  it  would  have  been  very 
ill  received  by  the  conceited,  and  superfi- 
cial Voltaire ;  who  knew  as  little  of  the 
soul  of  poetiy  as  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men.    It  is  their  insuperable  fate,  to  deem 
the  long,  declamatory  speeches,  the  sure 
"  return  of"  the  "  still  expected  rhymes" 
of  Corneille,  and  Racine,  complete  models 
of  the  beautiful,    and  the   sublime.     The 
strong  influence  of  any  language,  in  form- 
ing the  minds  of  a  people,   of  whom  it  is 
the  vernacular  tongue,   hath  such  exten- 
sive, and  insurmountable  effects,  that  un- 
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less  we  maturely  examine  them,  and  re- 
flect on  them,  they  seem  altogether  incre- 
dible. As  the  body  of  an  Italian  child  is 
barbarously,  and  impiously  emasculated, 
by  a  selfish,  and  unfeeling  father,  the 
mind  of  a  Frenchman  is  unnerved,  from 
his  infancy,  by  the  feeble,  and  prating  lan- 
guage which  is  communicated  to  him  by 
his  parents.  Words  are,  as  it  were,  per- 
sonified ideas  ;  if  the  forms  or  figures  of 
our  ideas  are  weak,  and  diminutive,  our 
reasoning,  and  meditating  faculties  (for 
we  think  in  words)  will  take  a  correspond- 
ing tone,  and  measure.  If  those  forms, 
and  figures  have  strength,  and  dignity, 
the  flow  of  our  souls  will  maintain  a  pa- 
rallel energy,  and  grandeur.  Hence,  the 
Voltaires,  and  the  D'Alemberts,  and  such 
childish  authours  (so  Dr.  Johnson  once 
termed  these  Frenchmen  to  me),  are  igno- 
rant of  the  real  essence,  and  powers  of 
poetry  :  they  prefer  a  tinsel,  and  a  terse- 
ness to  its  genuine  force  and  ardour. 

Nothing  can  more  irrefragably  demon- 
strate the  pedantick  prejudice  of  those 
who  rigorously  make  the  dramatic  unities 
indispensable,  than  the  transcendent  me- 
rit, success,  and  fame,  of  the  plays  of 


Shakespeare.  In  the  best  of  his  dramas, 
those  unities  are  most  palpably,  and  licen- 
tiously violated.  If  a  strict  regard  to 
them  had  been  essential  to  rational  delight, 
he  might  have  escaped  in  his  own  times ; 
or  he  might  have  acquired  the  high  repu- 
tation which  he  enjoyed  during  his  life : 
but  he  would  inevitably  have  been  damn- 
ed with  posterity.  Yet  accessions  have 
been  pouring  in  upon  his  glory,  for  about 
two  hundred  years.  This  sun  of  our 
poetical  hemisphere  blazed  in  his  meri- 
dian during  the  life  of  Garrick ;  since  the 
death  of  that  great  man,  he  has  mode- 
rated his  splendour ;  grieved  for  the  loss 
of  his  first,  and  most  important  friend. 
When  learned  conjurers  would  draw 
their  despotick  circle  around  us,  and  shut 
us  up  in  their  narrow  unity  of  place,  they 
seem  to  be  totally  insensible  to  our  con- 
stitution ;  to  the  active  and  excursive  na- 
ture of  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  as  easy  for 
us  to  transport  ourselves,  in  thought, 
from  Venice  to  Cyprus ;  or  from  Sicily 
to  Bohemia,  as  to  raise  in  our  imagina- 
tion, actuated  by  the  scenery  of  the  stage, 
a  verdant,  and  fragrant  grove  ;  a  seques- 
tered, and  peaceful  cottage  ;  or  the  Capi- 
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tol  of  Rome.  Horace  was  educated  in 
the  accuracy  of  the  Greek  school ;  yet 
what  says  he  ? 

Ac  ne  forte  putes  me,  quce  facere  ipse  recusemj 
Cum  recte  tractent  alii,  laudare  maligne ; 
Ille  per  extentum  funem  mihi  posse  videtur 
Ire  poeta,  me um  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit  ; 
Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 
Ut  magus ;  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis. 

Epist.  B.  2d.  Epist.ist. 

I  shall  give  you  Mr.  Pope's  imitation  of 
these  lines ;  in  which  imitation,  as  he  hath 
modestly  termed  it ;  he  translates  ;  emu- 
lates ;  and  conquers  the  great  Roman  : 

Yet  lest  you  think  I  railly  more  than  teach ; 
Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach  ; 
Let  me  for  once  presume  to  instruct  the  times  ; 
To  know  the  poet  from  the  man  of  rhymes  ; 
'Tis  he  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand  pains  £ 
Can  make  me  feel  each  passion  that  he  feigns  ; 
Enrage  ;  compose  ;  with  more  than  magick  art, 
With  pity,  and  with  terrour,  tear  my  heart ; 
And  snatch. me  o'er  the  earth  ;  or  through  the  air ; 
To  Thebes  ;  to  Athens  ;  when  he  will,  and  where* 

This  is  a  fine  latin  miniature  picture  of 
Shakespeare,  by  anticipation.  But  the  li- 
centious extension  of  time  is  not  so  easily 
to  be  defended.  The  first  part  of  Henry 
the  Sixth  comprehends  thirty  years ;  the 
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second  part,  twenty -six ;  and  the  Winter's 
Tale,  sixteen.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  unconscionable  duration  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  5  for  I  am  satisfied  that  he  wrote 
nothing  in  its  first  part ;  and  that  he  did 
very  little,  if  any  thing,  to  the  structure, 
or  dialogue  of  the  other  two.  Of  this  I 
am  satisfied  by  internal  evidence ;  and 
that  is  the  most  indisputable  evidence  in 
all  such  literary  questions  as  that  to  which 
I  now  refer.  If  I  am  not  so  nicely  discern- 
ing, I  am  more  jealous  of  the  honour 
of  Shakespeare,  than  Mr.  Malone  him- 
self. The  Winter's  Tale  is  evidently 
Shakespeare's  :  in  that  drama,  with  all  its 
errours,  and  absurdities,  his  natural, 
pathetick,  beautiful,  and  luxuriant  genius 
illumines,  and  enriches  almost  every  page. 
And  when  such  a  glowing,  and  variegated 
tissue  of  beauty  is  presented  to  a  feeling, 
and  generous  mind,  such  a  mind  breaks 
down  the  palisades  of  Aristotle,  and  almost 
annihilates  the  Stagyrite  himself.  No 
fact  in  the  annals  of  literature  hath  sur- 
prised me  more  than  that  Mr.  Pope,  that 
great  poet,  and  most  elegant  critick, 
should  have  supposed  that  the  Winter's 
Tale  was  not  written  by  Shakespeare.  He 
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has,  however,  done  essential  service  to  the 
great  father,  and  monarch  of  our  English 
drama ;  and  his  diligent,  and  long  atten- 
tion to  him  has  been  honourable  to  his  me- 
mory. I  wish  that  some  of  the  commen- 
tators on  Shakespeare  had  treated  Pope 
with  the  respect  which  they  would  have 
felt  it  their  literary  duty  to  pay  to  him,  if 
they  had  been  properly  acquainted  with 
him,  and  with  themselves:  this  I  wish, 
for  their  own  credit ;  their  cavils  cannot 
make  the  glory  of  Pope  vibrate ;  for  it  is 
founded  upon  adamant.  Johnson,  whom 
these  gentlemen  worship  rather  profanely 
by  hurling  down  the  statues  of  far  supe- 
riour  men,  and  erecting  their  colossal  one 
to  him  ;  rough,  and  rude  as  he  was  apt  to 
be,  might,  here,  have  taught  them  better ; 
he  might  have  taught  them  justice  ;  deli- 
cacy ;  I  was  going  to  say,  politeness ;  for 
as  an  editor  of  Shakespeare,  he  has  treated 
Pope  with  profound  respect,  and  venera- 
tion.—  Mr.  Malone  recollects  a  line  of 
Pope  invidiously ; — 

"  With  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read." 

The  line  alludes  to  the  old  lumber  on 
which  they  doat,  who  doat  on  any  thing 


that  Is  ancient.  "  Now,"  says  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  "  this,  unfortunately,  is  the  very 
"  reading  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
".for  the  understanding  of  Shakespeare." 
Not  so  rigorously,  and  indispensably  ne- 
cessary; as  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove, 
and  exemplify,  hereafter.  But  if  we  ad- 
mit that  it  is  necessary ;  I  can  only  say, 
that  if  there  is  now  living  a  man  endowed 
with  as  fine  a  soul  as  that  of  Pope,  he 
must  be  satisfied,  though  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Shakespeare  is  not  so  intimate, 
and  accurate  as  that  of  his  more  indus- 
trious, and  indefatigable  admirers.  For 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  so  rich,  and 
animated  a  mind  should  submit  to  the 
drudgery  of  plodding  through  many  cold 
and  rugged  authours,  whose  utmost  merit 
after  all  the  toil  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  them,  consists  in  their  tending  to  as- 
certain some  words,  which  are  of  very 
little  consequence  either  to  the  reader,  or 
to  him  who  wrote  them.  Inconsistently 
with  the  light,  and  superficial  taste  of  the 
times ;  a  few  gentlemen  have  caught  a  li- 
terary, and  inflammatory  fever ;  and  con- 
tend as  eagerly  about .  commentators, 
editions,  and  words,  as  if  they  felt,  and 
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persued  real  glory.  Most  respectable  is 
profound  learning,  when  it  is  under  the 
guidance  of  bright  abilities.  But  in  ordi- 
nary men,  it  only  produces  arrogance, 
and  presumption ;  confounds  memory 
with  acuteness,  and  labour  with  genius  : 
At  the  best,  if  genius  beams  not  on  eru- 
dition, erudition  is  locked  up  in  a  Green- 
land frost.  J  take  this  freedom  without 
the  least  ill  will  against  any  man  ;  purely 
from  a  zeal  for  departed  greatness  ;  and 
for  the  essential  fame  of  Shakespeare.  To 
yield  to  an  unconquerable  ardour  for  libe- 
ral, and  important  truth,  hath  always  been 
a  part  of  my  unpropitious  fate. 

A  neglect  of  the  unity  of  time  is  not  so 
pardonable  as  a  total  disregard  to  the  imi«- 
ty  of  place.  For  it  is  a  .rude,  and  gross 
violence  offered  to  our  consciousness  of 
the  real  time ;  and  to  reconcile  ourselves 
to  a  mpst  unreasonable  protraction  of 
time,  we  must  counteract  the  vivacity, 
and  warmth  of  our  nature,  at  a  juncture, 
too,  when  they  are  thrown  into  motion 
by  lively,  and  energetical  causes. 

In  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  we  have 
much  mean  dialogue ;  many  low  puns, 
and  quibbles  ;  much  indelicacy,  and  gross- 
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ness.  We  shall  do  great  injustice  to  any 
writer  who  flourished  much  earlier  than 
our  own  times  ;  if,  while  we  read  him,  we 
do  not  recollect,  and  well  consider,  the 
degree  of  barbarism,  or  emancipation  from 
it ; — the  state  of  religion,  literature,  and 
publick  manners  (with  which  the  national 
taste  is  always  intimately  connected)  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  that  of  James,  were  barba- 
rous periods,  comparatively  with  the  for- 
mer half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
was  our  augustan  aera  ;  but  not  by  the  li- 
terary protection  of  our  sovereigns.  The 
elegance  of  the  finest  mind,  by  nature, 
must  be  injured,  by  mixing,  through  life, 
with  /  an  inelegant  people.  The  purest 
water  is  rendered  brackish  by  a  contact 
with  the  sea.  If  the  greatest  minds  im- 
bibe religious  absurdities  from  their  su- 
perstitious country-men,  one  should  think 
that  they  would  be  still  more  apt  to  adopt 
their  depravity  in  matters  of  taste.  For 
sentiment  is  a  more  flexible,  and  vague 
faculty  than  reason.  Thus  the  capital 
faults  of  Shakespeare  may  be  accounted 
for,  without  implying  any  deficiency  in 
his  talents. 
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Those  faults  may  be  allowed  for,  in 
another  way,  which  will  still  keep  him 
clearer,  of  that  imputation.  Most  au- 
thours,  especially  dramatick  authours,  but 
more  especially,  still,  if  they  are  actors,  and 
managers  too,  make  mortifying  sacrifices 
to  the  publick  ;  mortifying  they  must  be, 
if  they  who  stoop  to  offer  them,  have  lite- 
rary dignity,  and  true  literary  fame,  at 
heart.  No  great  genius  seems  less  to  have 
possessed  a  consciousness  of  his  greatness 
than  Shakespeare ;  or  to  have  been  less 
solicitous  for  posthumous  fame.  With 
this  indifference  to  immortality  5  with  his 
dramatick,  and  theatrical  profession  ;  and 
only  realizing,  from  day  to  day,  a  preca- 
rious, and  fluctuating  subsistence  ;  he, 
undoubtedly,  often  violated  his  own  deli- 
cacy, and  judgement,  to  gratify  that  mob, 
the  world  ; — to  please  the  great  vulgar, 
and  the  small.  Dryden,  in  his  preface  to 
the  Mock- Astrologer,  thus  remarks  the  ne- 
cessity which  obliges  a  dramatick  authour 
who  writes  for  subsistence,  to  sacrifice  his 
judgement  to  the  taste  of  a  vulgar,  and 
barbarous  age.  "  A  true  poet,  (says  he) 
"  often  misses  of  applause,  because  he 
"  cannot  debase  himself  to  write  so  ill 
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"  as  to  please  his  audience." — This  pas- 
sage is  an  apology  for  Shakespeare,  and 
for  himself.  We  may  be  sure  that  Otway 
reprobated,  in  his  own  mind,  as  much  as 
we  do,  the  vile  scene  of  the  senator,  and 
his  mistress,  in  his  glorious  tragedy  of  Ve- 
nice Preserved.  But  he  prostituted  his 
talents,  to  entertain  a  licentious,  and  pro- 
fligate court,  who  let  him  starve  for  his 
pains. — The  punishment  was  certainly 
greater  than  the  crime. 

J  have  already  praised  the  perspicuity 
of  Shakespeare.  I  must  now  add,  that  on 
interesting,  and  on  complicated  subjects, 
he  is  clear,  eloquent,  expressive,  and  har~ 
monious ;  his  perspicuity,  perhaps,  will 
not,  by  many  criticks,  be  easily  granted 
to  me.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  language 
and  style;  and,  indeed,  in  every  other 
object,  to  his  cotemporaries,  he  was  al- 
ways perspicuous.  Some  of  his  references 
will  for  ever  be  dark,  and  disputable,  on 
account  of  his  distance  from  our  time. 
But  when  in  his  passages  of  moral  terms  ; 
or  of  allusions,  the  sources  of  which  are 
yet  known ;  when  in  them  there  is  any 
obscurity,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  involved 
in  the  corruption  of  the  text,  The  greater 
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the  genius,   the  more  distinct  is  his  elo- 
quence : — if  this  rule  is  a  just  one  ;  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  he  who  ran  might  have 
read  Shakespeare.    Those  philological  cri- 
ticks,  then,   who  fancy  that   the  soul  of 
Shakespeare  can  only  be  saved  by  the  rec- 
tifying of  some  words,  have  more  reason 
than  they  imagine,  to  despair  of  his  pre- 
servation :  for  alas !  many,   many  of  his 
words  are  lost,  or  perplexed,  beyond  our 
hopes  of  arrangement,  or  recovery !  Some 
consolation,   however,    these    gentlemen 
may  draw  from  these  scenes  of  difficulty, 
and  confusion  ;  they  will  afford  them  op- 
portunities to  wage  the  war  of  words,   in 
which  they  greatly  delight ;  and  in  the  ca- 
tastrophe, to  substitute  one  piece  of  non- 
sense   for    another.      In    many    scenes, 
through  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  cor- 
ruptions of  his  text  are  evident ;  but  in 
none  of  his  plays  are  they  more  frequent, 
or  more  gross  than  in  Timon  of  Athens, 
and  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

I  have  offered  you  my  opinion  of  Henry 
the  Sixth.  Mr.  Malone  asserts  that "  there 
"  are  several  master-strokes  in  these  three 
"  plays ;  which  incontestably  betray," 
(what  he  terms,)  "  the  workmanship  of 
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ful, whether  "  they  were  entirely  of  his 
"  writing."  It  is  really  rather  surprising 
that  so  ingenious  a  critick,  and  one  who 
hath  so  diligently  studied  Shakespeare, 
should  have  been  so  struck  even  with  the 
first  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  as  once  to 
have  been  convinced  that  it  was  written 
by  him.  The  classical  allusions  make 
nothing  against  his  being  the  authour  of 
it ;  for  he  was  very  conversant  with  classi- 
cal knowledge;  and  there  are  many  of 
those  allusions  in  his  plays ;  not  indeed 
so  pedantically,  and  absurdly  introduced 
as  they  are  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  the 
Sixth.  I  grant  that  the  pauses  at  the  ends 
of  the  verses,  which  are  almost  observed 
through  the  play,  and  which  are  quite 
foreign  from  our  poet,  are  sufficient  to 
augment  Mr.  Malone's  distrust :  but  it  is 
totally  destitute  of  his  spirit;  and  that  is  a 
decisive  proof  that  it  is  not  his ;  a  proof 
which  I  wish  that  professed  criticks  either 
felt,  or  valued  more;  and  then  the  literary 
world  would  not  be  sickened  with  so  many 
tedious,  and  jejune  doubts  and  disputa- 
tions. Should  any  man  show  me  a  hun- 
dred lines,  even  in  these  days;  when 
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many  people  are  deceived  by  mere  flowing 
versification,  and  take  it  for  granted  that 
it  is  real  poetry ;  if  any  man  should  show 
me  a  hundred  lines,  and  assure  me  that 
they  were  written  by  Pope ;  might  I  not, 
without  arrogating  the  most  acute  saga- 
city, reply,  that  after  I  had  read  them 
carefully,  I  should  be  sure,  the  one  way, 
or  the  other,  myself?  Even  the  harmony, 
and  richness  of  his  verse  have  not  yet  been 
equalled;  but  to  think  of  couching  his  fine 
sense  in  his  delicate,  and  forcible  expres- 
sions ;  to  think  of  rivalling  his  elegance, 
and  animation,  is  almost  a  desperate  en- 
terprise The  question  which  I  have  put 
would  be  still  more  applicable  to  any  one 
who  should  offer  me  a  production  as  the 
work  of  Shakespeare;  for  the  general 
strain  of  all  that  he  wrote,  is  peculiarly 
marked  with  originality;  with  connexions 
of  ideas,  and  of  imagery;  and  with  a 
style,  that  are,  exclusively,  his  own.  The 
greater  that  the  novelty,  the  force,  and 
the  warmth  are,  which  an  authour  pos- 
sesses, the  more  easily  is  he  to  be  distin- 
guished from  all  others.  The  occasional 
faults ;  nay,  the  flatness  of  Shakespeare, 
I  will  allow ;  but  in  every  drama,  which 
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is  all  incontestably  written  by  him,  he 
rises  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  in  his  own 
proper  likeness,  almost  in  every  page. 
Indeed,  in  every  page,  you  have  the 
ex  pede,  Herculem ;— ex  ungue  Leonem. 
Give  me  leave  to  support  what  I  am  as- 
serting, by  an  example,  or  two.  Oberon 
says,  in  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream ; 

Thou  rememberest 

Since  once  I  sate  upon  a  promontory; 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  Dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet,  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song$ 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 

To  hear  the  sea-maids  musick. 

Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Act  2.  Sc.  1. 

In  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  of 
Richard  the  Third,  that  abominable,  yet 
splendid  character,  thus  replies  to  an  ad- 
monition of  Dorset ; 

1  was  born  so  high ; 

Our  aierey  buildeth  on  the  cedar's  top; 

And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun. 

So  characteristick  are  these  passages  of 
their  authour;  in  whom  such  passages  are 
innumerable ;  that  if  they  had  only  been 
found  detached  from  his  works,  by  one 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  him ;  and 
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whose  soul,  and  taste,  were,  as  they  should 
be,  enthusiastically  alive  to  his  beauties  ; 
that  man  would  have  ventured  to  swear, 
that  those  lines  were  Shakespeare's. 

The  three  following  lines,  in  Shake- 
speare's seventy- sixth  Sonnet,  are  very 
applicable  to  his  peculiar,  and  striking 
manner  of  writing : 

Why  write  I  still  all  one ;  for  ever  the  same  ; 

And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed ; 

That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name  ? 

I  shall  now  give  one  quotation  from 
the  second  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth;  it 
shall  be  the  strongest  passage  that  I  can 
select;  it  will  enable  my  audience  to 
judge  whether  Mr.  Malone's  opinion  of 
those  three  historical  plays,  or  mine,  is 
the  more  probable.  Tt  is  marked  in  his 
edition,  with  asterisks ;  the  way  by  which 
he  distinguishes  those  passages,  in  the 
second,  and  third  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
which,  he  concludes,  were  not  retouched, 
or  corrected,  but  entirely  written  by 
Shakespeare. 

Young  Clifford,  in  the  second  scene  of 
the  fifth  act,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
thus  exclaims : 
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Oh!  war!  thou  sen  of  Hell! 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister! 
Throw,  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part, 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance  ! — Let  no  soldiers  fly: 
He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war, 
Hath  no  self-love  ;  nor  he  that  loves  himself, 
Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance, 
The  name  of  valour.     O !  let  the  vile  world  end ; 
And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  day 

Knit  earth, and  heaven  together! 

Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast  'f 

Particularities,  and  petty  sounds  ; 

To  cease !  wast  thou  ordained,  dear  father, 
To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace  ;  and  to  atchieve 
The  silver  livery  of  advised  age  ; 
And  in  thy  reverence,  and  thy  chair— days,  thus 
To  die  in  ruffian  battle? — Even  at  this  sight, 
My  heart  is  turned  to  stone;  and  while  'tis  mine, 
It  shall  be  stony.     York  not'our  old  men  spares  j 
No  more  will  I,  their  babes.     Tears  virginal 
Shall  be  to  me,  even  as  the  dew  to  fire ; 
And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims, 
Shall,  to  my  flaming  wrath,  be  oil,  and  flax  : 
Henceforth,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity  : 
Meet  I  an  infant  of  the  house  of  York, 
Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it, 

*/      o  * 

As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did  : 
In  cruelty  will  I  seek  out  my  fame. 

Now,  though  it  must  be  easy.,  when  a 
whole  play  is  given  to  Shakespeare,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  no  it  was  written  by 
him;  if  we  put  it  to  the  proper  test;  it 
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may  not  be  quite  easy  so  to  determine 
when  a  single  passage  is  in  question.  No 
poet  always  keeps  up  a  fine,  or  a  high 
flame  of  genius ;  especially  first-rate  ge- 
nius ;  and  yet  more  especially,  first-rate 
genius,  in  the  situations  of  Shakespeare, 
is  apt,  at  times,  to  write  beneath  itself. 
But  Proteus,  in  all  his  disguises,  is  Pro- 
teus still.  In  the  passage  which  1  have 
quoted,  I  own  that  I  can  discover  very 
little,  if  any,  of  the  ease,  and  fire,  of  the 
genuine  manner  of  Shakespeare.  If  he 
really  wrote  it,  he  evidently  wrote  it  to 
serve  a  momentary  purpose ;  to  fill  a  gap ; 
to  redeem  the  dullness  into  which  it  was 
inserted.  It  has,  indeed,  more  of  puerile 
affectation ;  of  the  rant  of  Lee,  and  of  the 
horrours  of  Titus  Andronicus,  than  of  the 
strain  of  Shakespeare.  This  quotation,  I 
think,  tends  considerably  to  strengthen 
my  arguments.  If  the  most  distinguished 
passages  in  Henry  the  Sixth ;  the  passages 
which  his  commentator  hath  marked  with 
asterisks;  are  not  up,  by  any  means,  to 
half  of  the  excellence  of  our  authour ; 
what  must  we  think  of  all  the  first  part  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  to  which  he  has  not  af- 
fixed one  asterisk;  no,  not  one  inverted 
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mendation ?  On  what  grounds  could  he 
be  once  convinced  that  the  three  parts  of 
Henry  the  Sixth  were  the  productions  of 
Shakespeare?  On  what  grounds  could  he 
assert  that  "  there  are  several  master- 
16  strokes  in  those  three  plays,  which  in- 
"  contestably  betray  the  workmanship  of 
"  Shakespeare?"  Why  needed  he  to  doubt 
that  they  were  entirely  of  his  writing? 
the  first  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth  is  a  piece 
of  dullness,  and  insipidity,  from  its  be- 
gining  to  its  end. 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  is  a  very 
indifferent  play;  a  great  part  of  it  shows 
nothing  of  Shakespeare.  Therefore  I  na- 
turally conclude  that  he  only  gave  his 
important  assistance  in  the  writing  of  this 
play.  The  peculiar  application  of  a  term, 
in  this  comedy,  corroborates  my  opinion. 
A  lover  is  repeatedly  called  a  servant. 
Silvia  thus  accosts  Valentine; — "  Sir  Va- 
"  lentine,  and  servant,"  "  I  thank  you, 
"  gentle  servant."  Act  2nd.  scene  1st.  We 
are  favoured  with  a  note  on  this  word  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins.  "  Here,"  says  he, 
"  Silvia  calls  her  lover,  servant;  and 
"  again  below,  her  gentle  servant.  This 
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tf  Was  the  language  of  ladies  to  their  lover's 
"  at  the  time  when  Shakespeare  wrote." 
We  know  that  it  occasionally  was ;  and 
we  find  it  in  the  dramatick  works  of  Dry-> 
den  :  but  the  ingenious  gentleman  might 
farther  have  remarked  that  the  word  ser- 
vant is  not  used  in  this  manner,  in  any 
other  play  of  Shakespeare.  Yet  in  several 
parts  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
we  clearly  see  his  spirit,  and  manner;  in 
none  more  than  in  what  Julia  says  to 
Lucetta,  of  love,  and  of  her  own  passion : 

The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more  it  burns: 

The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 

Thou  know'st,  being  stopped,  impatiently  doth  rage; 

But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 

He  makes  sweet  musick  with  the  enamelled  stones: 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 

He  overtaketh,  in  his  pilgrimage  : 

And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 

"With  willing  sport,  to  the  wide  ocean. 

Then  let  me  go;  and  hinder  not  my  course; 

I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream ; 

And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step ; 

Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 

And  there  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 

A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  1.  Sc.  7. 

I  believe  that  Shakespeare  wrote  very 
little,   if  any  thing  at  all,  in  Love's  La* 
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bours  Lost.  The  fable,  or  plan  of  the 
play,  is  a  very  poor  one;  and  the  dialogue 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  fable.  The  song 
which  Armado  sings,  at  the  close,  not 
capital  as  it  is,  has  more  of  Shakespeare 
in  it^than  all  the  rest  of  the  drama.  It  is 
odd,  that  they  who  profess  to  be  adepts  in 
poetical  judgment,  should  not  hesitate,  at 
least  to  obtrude  this  mass  of  stuff  on  the 
man  who  wrote  Hamlet;  Macbeth;  As 
You  Like  It;  and  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.  With  great  injustice  to  the 
posthumous  glory  of  celebrated  authours; 
and  with  equal  injustice  to  the  interest, 
•and  fame  of  shining  talents,  before  they 
take  their  leave  of  this  world;  no  state 
upon  earth  is  more  influenced  by  blind 
prejudice,  and  partiality,  and  by  a  servile 
submission  to  incompetent  authority,  than 
the  commonwealth  of  letters. 

We  clearly  see  Shakespeare  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida ;  though  there  is  so  much 
of  what  is  inferiour  to  him,  in  it,  that  I 
cannot  think  him  the  authour  of  the 
whole  play.  It  is  immediately  followed 
by  Cymbeline;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
by  Dr.  Johnson  Cymbelme  is  not  more 
praised  than  Troilus  and  Cressida;  though 
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the  one,  in  general,  seems  to  be  as  su- 
perior to  the  other,  as  if  they  had  been 
the  productions  of  very  different  minds. 

Pericles  is  a  wretched  play;  though 
parts  of  it  are  adorned  with  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare.  Mr.  Malone  has  been  as 
complaisant  to  Pericles  as  he  was  to  the 
first  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  For  he 
once  thought  and  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  Pericles  was  entirely  the  work  of  our 
incomparable  bard;  though  the  mental 
eye  must  be  incredibly  acute  that  can  see, 
before  it  reaches  the  second  scene  of  the 
third  act,  a  glimmering  of  his  fire. 

In  answer  to  these  sentiments,  which 
cannot  fairlv  be  taxed  with  too  much 
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boldness,  if  they  have  a  rational  basis ; 
I  may  be  told  of  Heminge  and  Condell ; 
of  the  first  folio;  and  of  the  authority  of 
Shakespeare's  co temporaries.  I  reply, 
that  from  the  state  in  which  we  have 
received  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  those  works ;  because  he  was  indifferent 
to  his.  fame.  His  present  interest  seems 
chiefly  to  have  stimulated  his  genius  to  its 
humbler  tasks  as  well  as  to  its  glorious 
exertions,  Whenhis  reputation  grew  high, 
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he  would  condescend,  by  his  poetical  in- 
terposition, to  raise  dullness  from  the 
ground,  and  to  render  it  advantageous  to 
its  authour,  and  to  those  who  employed 
him.  Mercenary  people  would  naturally 
avail  themselves  of  his  fame.  Who  does 
not  see  that  it  was  the  interest  of  Heminge, 
and  Condelli  of  editors,  and  booksellers, 
to  swell  the  works  of  Shakespeare  with 
comparatively  despicable  productions;  in 
the  writing  of  some  of  which,  he  bore  but 
a  little,  and  of  others,  no  part?  The  age 
was  too  coarse,  undistmguishing,  and  un- 
inquisitive,  to  attend  to  the  fraud;  and  it 
plainly  appears  that  to  himself  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference.  Thus  the  objec- 
tions to  what  I  have  urged  are  totally 
eclipsed  by  the  strong  light  of  internal 
evidence ;  the  best  evidence,  to  prove,  in 
questionable  cases,  that  a  publication  was 
written  by  its  real  and  expressed  authour; 
and  the  best  evidence,  where  a  doubtful 
word,  or  period,  occurs,  to  ascertain  its 
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If  such  injustice  hath  been  done  to 
Shakespeare,  in  larger  instances,  a  similar 
injustice  must,  undoubtedly,  have  been 
done  to  him,  even  on  the  first  publication 
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of  his  works ;  and  more  probably  then 
than  afterwards,  in  smaller  objects;  in 
many  periods,  phrases,  and  words :  if  we 
consider — I  was  going  to  say,  his  profane 
neglect  of  the  children  of  his  divine 
fancy;  if  we  consider  the  general  indis- 
tinctness of  the  hand-writing ; — the  com- 
parative ignorance  of  the  printers,  of  his 
time;  and  the  wretched  medium  of  the 
old  players ;  under  whose  auspices  he  was 
committed  to  the  press ;  we  certainly 
must  allow  that  the  earliest  editions  of 
Shakespeare  are  by  no  means  entitled  to 
our  particular  confidence,  and  veneration. 
The  corrections  in  the  second  folio;  those 
of  Mr.  Howe,  and  of  Mr.  Pope,  are  often, 
indubitably,  improvements,  to  every  sen- 
sible mind,  if  it  is  unprejudiced,  on  the 
first  folio;  whether  the  words  that  are 
altered,  were  written  by  Shakespeare,  or 
no.  The  interest;  the  permanence;  or 
the  increase  of  Shakespeare's  glory  does 
not  at  all  depend  on  the  relatively  insig- 
nificant purity,  or  corruption,  of  a  few 
words,  or  periods.  It  was  established,  and 
riveted  by  Nature;  it  had  expanded  to 
all  its  possible  height,  and  diffusion ;  long 
before  all  this  microscopick  ingenuity  was 
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displayed  on  its  imperceptible  particles. 
Does  not  the  sun  break  through  those 
little  obstructions,  his  clouds,  and  his  va- 
pours? could  the  majesty  of  the  ocean  be 
checked,  or  diminished,  by  the  proud 
little  cones  of  Cherburg  ? 

I  am  not  so  supercilious,  or  imperti- 
nent, as  to  despise  an  acquaintance  with 
our  old  authours.  But  I  still  contend, 
that  with  an  authour  of  Shakespeare's 
peculiar,  and  original  greatness,  we  shall 
be  best  acquainted  by  accurately  studying 
himself.  It  was  the  method  of  the  ex- 
cellent, and  celebrated  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his 
more  sacred  department,  to  illustrate 
scripture  by  scripture :  and  by  applying 
one  passage  to  another,  we  shall  the  more 
fully,  and  satisfactorily  imbibe  the  noble 
morality,  and  poetry,  of  Shakespeare.  I 
believe  it  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
that  he  frequently  uses,  English  words, 
especially  words  derived  from  the  Latin, 
in  a  sense,  to  which  they  are  not  applied 
by  any  other  English  writer.  To  this 
novelty  he  was  impelled  by  the  boldness, 
and  rapidity  of  his  mind.  But  as  Mon- 
tesquieu says  of  some  of  Alexander's  ex- 
travagances, his  sallies  are  the  sallies  of 
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reason.  The  words  to  which  I  refer,  take 
the  new  meaning,  for  which  he  intro- 
duces them,  with  an  easy  analogy,  or  tran- 
sition. I  shall  give  two  examples  of  what 
I  have  in  view.  In  his  Julius  Caesar,  Cas- 
sius  tells  Brutus  that  when  he  swam  over 
the  stormy  Tyber,  with  Caesar ; 

The  torrent  roared  ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews  ;  throwing  it  aside  ; 
And  stemming  it,  with  hearts  of  controversy. 

Act  1st.  Scene  2d. 

Now  I  apprehend  that  the  word,  contro- 
versy, applied  to  the  sense  which  it  here 
conveys,  is  peculiar  to  our  authour. 
Hamlet  bids  the  players  show — "  The 
"  very  age,  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form, 
"  and  pressure"  The  word,  pressure,  is 
repeatedly  used  by  our  poet ;  and  I  be- 
lieve, by  him,  only,  for  stamp,  or  charac- 
ter. Many  words,  however,  have,  with 
him,  a  signification,  yet  easy,  and  perspi- 
cuous, which  they  admit  not,  in  any  other 
authour. 

If  critical  gentlemen,  who  are  severe  on 
the  least  verbal  slip  of  others,  would  con- 
tract the  circle  of  their  ancient  reading, 
the  signification  of  some  of  Shakespeare's 
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words  would,  perhaps,  be  more  deeply 
imprinted  in  their  memory.  Where  An- 
tony harangues  the  Roman  citizens,  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  he  says,  in  the  text 
of  Mr.  Malone,  "  I  have  neither  writ, 
"  nor  words,  nor  worth."  Dr.  Johnson 
explains  writ  by  Antony's  "  having  no 
"  penned,  and  premeditated  oration." — 
Mr.  Malone  remarks  that  "  the  editor  of 
"  the  second  folio,  who  altered  whatever 
"  he  did  not  understand,  substituted  wit 
66  for  writ.  Wit,  in  our  authour's  time" 
(adds  this  gentleman)  "  had  not  its  pre- 
"  sent  signification ;  but  meant  under- 
"  standing.  Would  Shakespeare  make 
"  Antony  declare  himself  void  of  common 
"  intelligence  ?" — See  Malone's  Shake- 
speare. Vol.  VII.  p.  377,  edit,  of  1790. 

It  may  be  demonstrated  that,  with  re- 
gard to  this  passage,  Mr.  Malone,  in  his 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  must  yield  to 
the  editor  of  the  second  folio.  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  wit,  not  ivrit,  was  the 
word  that  Shakespeare  used ;  and  I  like- 
wise doubt  not,  that  many  judicious  cri- 
ticks  will  be  of  my  opinion.  If  wit  was, 
indeed  not  Shakespeare's  word,  it  would 
have  been  a  better  word  than  the  other;  it 
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would  have  glided  more  agreeably  in  the 
verse ;  and  in  sense,  it  would  have  been 
more  naturally,  and  forcibly  connected 
with  the  words  which  follow  it.  Writ, 
where  it  stands,  is  a  stiff,  cold,  formal 
word.  I  have  incontestable  proofs  that 
wit  was  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  com- 
mon, modern  acceptation  of  the  word. 
Those  proofs  will  show  that  learned  men 
are  very  fallible ;  and  that  they  ought  not, 
for  trifles,  hastily  to  censure  their  great 
superiours,  in  the  scale  of  nature ;  while 
they  themselves,  in  questions  of  more  im- 
portance, may  be  subject  to  unexpected 
inadvertences,  and  may  commit  gross  er- 
rours. 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  Leonato  says  to  the 
messenger, — "  There  is  a  kind  of  merry 
"  war  betwixt  Signior  Benedick,  and  her 
"  — [Beatrice] — They  never  meet,  but 
"  there's  a  skirmish  of  wit  between  them." 
In  the  fifth  scene  of  the  third  act  of  The 
Merchant  of  Venice ,  Lorenzo  says  to 
Launcelot, — "  How  eveiy  fool  can  play 
"  upon  the  word !  I  think  the  best  grace 
"  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into  silence." 
In  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  of  Ri- 
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chard  the  Third,  Gloster  thus  addresses 
Lady  Anne ; 

"  But  gentle  Lady  Anne  ; 

"  To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wifs  :"  &c. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  reasonably  doubt- 
ed, that  the  word,  wit,  in  these  passages, 
is  used  in  its  modern  sense.  I  have,  how- 
ever, a  corps  de  reserve  that  must,  for 
ever,  determine  the  dispute.  In  the  se- 
cond part  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  FalstafF 
makes  the  following  remark  on  his  own 
ludicrous  character : — "  Men  of  all  sorts 
"  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me.  The  brain 
"  of  this  foolish -compounded  clay  is  not 
"  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to 
"  laughter  more  than  /invent,  or  is  in- 
vented on  me.  I  am  not  only  witty, 
in  myself;  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in 
other  men." — Henry  IVth.  2d  part: 
act  1st.  scene  2d. — I  own  that  I  much  dis- 
like elaborate  verbal  disputes.  I  esteem 
the  gentleman  with  whom  I  have  taken 
this  fair  freedom ;  but  I  wished  to  con- 
vince him  that  others,  as  well  as  the  edi- 
tor of  the  second  folio,  may  not  under- 
stand Shakespeare,  even  where  he  is  in- 
telligible to  common  readers.  I  wished 
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likewise  to  show,  that  he  was  not  warrant 
ed,  as  a  master  in  minute  learning,  to 
undervalue  the  critical  qualifications  of  a 
great  genius.  Mr.  Malone,  were  it  only 
for  the  quotations,  and  obvious  remarks 
which  I  have  now  made,  should  be  care- 
ful, hereafter,  not  to  assert  that  Mr.  Pope, 
a  man  of  an  elegant,  and  comprehensive 
mind ;  a  first-rate  poet  himself;  and  who 
had  studied  our  authour  with  a  particu- 
larly close  attention,  was  ignorant  of; — or 
but  superficially  acquainted  writh  the  phra- 
seology of  Shakespeare. — Indeed,  I  almost 
wonder,  after  what  he  professes,  at  his 
want  of  a  correspondent  attention  to  the 
words  of  Shakespeare.  In  the  sixth  scene 
of  the  second  act  of  The  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice, Gratiano  observes  to  Salarino ; — 

How  like  ayounker,  or  a  prodigal, 

The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay  ! 

"  All  the  old  copies"  (says  Mr.  Steevens) 
"  read,  a  younger."  Mr.  Malone  adds ; — 
"  Mr,  Rowe  made  the  emendation,  which 
(t  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary.  I  doubt  whe- 
"  ther  s/OMW&erwas  a  word  of  our  authour's 
"  time." — But  it  is,  at  least,  twice  used 
by  our  authour. — "  What !  will  you  make 
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"  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  1  shall  so  have 
"  my  pocket  picked  ?" — Again — 

See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates  ; 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  ! 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth  ; 
Trimmed  like  a  younker,  prancing  to  his  love  ! 

Old  Chapman  has  these  two  lines  : 

While  Ulysses  slept  there,  and  close  by 
The  other  yonkers,  he  abroad  would  lie. 

Mr.  Malone  is  very  industrious  to  show 
the  different  pronunciation  .of  several 
words,  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  and  in 
our  times ;  to  give  a  proper  number  of 
properly  accented  syllables  to  the  verse. 
I  apprehend  that  on  this  point,  his  asser- 
tions are  often  arbitrary.  Besides ;  his 
attention,  here,  is  almost  thrown  away. 
Our  English  verse  was  in  a  rude  state 
when  Shakespeare,  and  when  Milton 
wrote.  Nor  shall  we  ever  be  able,  through 
the  works  of  tfrese  two  very  great  poets, 
to  reduce  many  lines  of  the  former,  and 
several  of  the  latter,  to  legitimate  mea- 
sure, and,  consequently,  to  agreeable  har- 
mony ;  whatever  torture  we  may  apply  to 
pronunciation. 
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I  forgot  to  observe,  in  a  more  proper 
place,  that  the  poor  play  of  Pericles  seems 
to  have  been  a  greater  favourite  with  the 
town,  when  Shakespeare  lived,  than  any 
of  his  capital  dramas.  This  anecdote  is  a 
proof  of  the  rudeness  of  the  age  ;  and  how 
easily  it  might  be  imposed  upon  by  litera- 
ry deceptions. 

It  is  an  observation  of  Dryden,  that  no 
man  is  fit  to  comment  upon  a  poet,  but  a 
poet.  The  remark  is  not  so  haughty,  and 
disdainful,  as  may  be  imagined.  It  is,  in 
some  degree,  founded  in  nature,  and  in 
truth.  Congenial  minds  will  communi- 
cate, with  most  pleasure,  and  precision. 
A  poetical  commentator  will  heighten  the 
ardour  which  you  feel  in  reading  his  bro- 
ther-poet ;  by  placing  all  his  striking 
beauties  in  the  most  advantageous  light : 
he  will  transfuse  the  warmth  of  his  au- 
thour  into  his  own  page.  A  mere  pro- 
saick  annotator,  where  the  verse  of  his 
master  is  rolling  a  flame  which  always  en- 
raptures the  susceptible,  chills  you  with 
some  scholastick  distinction ;  and  while 
he  owes  you  a  sentiment,  he  pays  you 
with  a  word.  Thus  a  German  painter, 
but  not  of  the  old  Flemish  school,  in  draw- 
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ing  the  portrait  of  a  spirited  original, 
catches  not  a  ray  of  its  animation  ;  he  co- 
pies, however,  the  buttons  of  the  coat,  and 
the  buckles  of  the  shoes,  with  a  supersti- 
tious fidelity.  These  thoughts  arose'  in 
my  mind  while  I  reflected  what  had  been 
written  on  Shakespeare,  by  Rowe,  by 
Johnson,  and  by  Pope. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Malone's  historical 
account  of  the  English  stage,  there  is  this 
remarkable  passage.  "Since  that  time," 
— [the  year  1741 ;  when  Mr.  Garrick  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  theatre  in 
Goodman's  Fields ;] — "  in  consequence  of 
"  Mr.  Garrick's  admirable  performance 
"  of  many  of  Shakespeare's  principal  cha- 
"  racters  ;  the  frequent  representation  of 
"  his  plays  in  nearly  their  original  state ; 
"  and  above  all,  the  various  researches 
"  which  have  been  made,  for  the  purpose 
"  of  explaining,  and  illustrating  his  works, 
"  our  poet's  reputation  has  been  yearly 
"  increasing,  and  is  now  fixed  upon  a  ba- 
"  sis  which  neither  the  lapse  of  time,  nor 
"  the  fluctuation  of  opinion,  will  ever  be 
"  able,  to  shake."  Here  the  infatuated 
affection  for  notes,  and  glosses,  appears  in 
its  full  force :  here,  a  jealousy  ;  a  degree 
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of  generous  indignation  is  felt,  for  an  il- 
lustrious name.     Let  the  researches  which 
have  thrown  light  on  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare, have  their  just  value ;  their  merited 
praise ;  but  let  them  not  have  more :  let 
not  his  pioneers  aspire  to  an  elevation  to 
which  they  have  no  right ;  let  them  not 
usurp   the  commanding  station   of   the 
great  generalissimo  of  his  forces.     From 
most  of  these  boasted  explanations,  and 
emendations,  the  heart ;  the  soul ;  the  ca- 
pital powers  of  the  mind,  to  which  Shake- 
speare directed  his  poetical  artillery,   feel 
no  emotion.     But  all  the  various  genius 
of  our  inimitable  bard  was  thrown  into 
complete  action,  and  display,  by  Garrick. 
All   that  the  commentators    have  done, 
have  contributed  very  little  to  the  renown 
of  Shakespeare ;  but  he  would  have  been 
very  inadequately  known,  felt,  and  cele- 
brated,  if  Garrick  had  not  lived.    What 
the  high  authority  of  Dryden,  as  a  critick, 
did,  in  favour  of  Shakespeare,  by  his  praise, 
and  recommendation,  Garrick  did,  to  the 
advantage  of  Shakespeare,  by  his  acting. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  he  was  equal  to 
his  great  inspirer,  in  that  scale  of  human 
greatness,  which  is  established  by  nature  : 
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but  I  may  venture  to  say  that  he  was 
greater,  as  an  actor,  than  Shakespeare 
was,  as  a  dramatick  writer :  for  Shake- 
speare, with  astonishing  excellences,  had 
great  faults;  but  Garrick,  as  an  actor, 
was  all  excellence,  without  a  fault.  In 
short,  we  may  as  soon  expect  to  see  ano- 
ther Shakespeare,  as  another  Garrick. 
For  almost  half  a  century,  he  improved 
our  existence  with  the  rays  of  Shake- 
speare. Therefore  his  death  made  a  very 
sensible,  and  melancholy  void,  in  Lon- 
don. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Shakespeare  tran- 
scribes almost  whole  speeches,  and  other 
passages,  from  the  authours  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  the  fables  of  several  of 
his  plays.     He  hath  been  very  free  with 
that  excellent,    and  venerable  authour, 
Plutarch,   in  his  Roman  dramas.     I  do 
not  mention  this  fact,  impertinently  to 
censure  him  for  those  freedoms ;  but  to 
check,  if  it  is  possible,   those  pedantick, 
and  ostentatious  criticks,  who  are  conti- 
nually,   but    impotently  insulting  their 
superiours,  for  their  involuntary  concur- 
rence in  a  single  thought,  which  must  fre- 
quently, and  unavoidably  happen  between 
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beings  of  congenial  souls.  Let  great  wri- 
ters draw  as  largely  as  they  will,  on  the 
universal  literary  bank  ;  while  they  can 
repay,  from  their  own  fund,  with  the  usu- 
rious, and  glorious  interest  of  a  Shake- 
speare, or  a  Pope.  It  is  a  fair  exchange ; 
it  is  a  commerce  which  is  highly  beneficial 
•to  the  publick,  and  none  but  dull,  and 
selfish  Jews  ;  none  but  our  learned  rabbis, 
will  envy,  and  malign,  the  brilliant  inter- 
course. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  or  no  we 
should  have  been  deprived  of  the  bold,  and 
original  flights  of  Shakespeare,  and  of 
other  poets  of  the  first  magnitude,  who 
flourished  in  uncultivated  times,  if  they 
had  lived  in  a  more  correct,  and  polished 
age.  Perhaps  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  I 
never  thought  this  an  intricate  question. 
I  think  that  on  the  supposition  proposed, 
we  should  have  had  all  the  striking  cha- 
racteristicks  of  those  great  masters,  with- 
out their  palpable,  and  grosser  faults. 
Capital  poetical  genius  necessarily  in- 
cludes a  just,  and  fine  natural  taste ;  as 
any  greater  quantity  includes  a  smaller. 
In  gothick  times,  indeed ;  and  even  in 
minds  of  celestial  energy,  the  smaller  ac- 
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complishment  may  be  depraved,  and  cor- 
rupted ;  and  this  depravity,  and  corrup- 
tion it  will  be  apt  to  show ;  when  itself 
is  the  principal  agent ;  when  it  acts  in  its 
tame,  and  moderate  manner ;  and  on 
calm,  and  common  occasions.  But  when 
the  mental  main-spring  of  the  extraordi- 
nary man  is  at  work;  when  he  pours 
forth  the  torrent  of  his  soul  with  an  irre- 
sistible fervour,  and  rapidity ;  then,  all  is 
not  only  elegant,  and  charming,  but  rap- 
turous, and  enthusiastick  ;  the  little  Obe- 
ron,  Taste,  is  lost  in  the  great,  and  magni- 
ficent, God,  Inspiration !  As  the  reign  of 
witches,  aitd  that  of  fairies  have  been 
long  passed  ;  and  as  they  are  both  founded 
on  blind  credulity,  and  superstition ;  we 
should  have  been  disgusted  with  the  ma- 
chinery that  Shakespeare  draws  from  those 
fictitious  beings^  if  in  those  parts  of  his 
dramas  where  they  are  introduced,  he  had 
not  displayed  a  beautiful,  and  unbound- 
ed imagination.  Those  well-disciplined 
minds  who  live  in  a  polite  age,  feel  more 
forcibly,  and  discriminate  more  accurate- 
ly, the  pathetic,  or  sublime,  of  a  great 
poet ;'  that  glowing,  and  luxuriant  wild- 
ness,  that  snatches  graces  beyond  the  rules 
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of  art ;  these  properties  are  better  felt, 
and  discriminated  by  them,  than  they 
were  by  his  ruder  co temporaries.  Surely, 
then,  if  such  liberal  criticks  can  pursue, 
and  mark  these  flights ;  the  great  poets 
themselves  will  never  be  deterred  from  at- 
tempting them,  by  the  complexion  of 
their  times. 

I  must  say  something  of  Shakespeare's 
poems  ;  of  his  Venus  and  Adonis ;  his 
Rape  of  Lucrece ;  and  his  Passionate 
Pilgrim.  They  are,  in  general,  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  authour  to  whom  they  are 
attributed ;  and  I  am  happy  to  coincide, 
in  this  opinion,  if  my  memory  does  not 
deceive  me,  with  Mr.  Steevens.  They  are, 
however,  warmly  praised ;  and  the  te- 
dious, and  embarrassing  measure  of  the 
sonnet,  is  strenuously  defended  by  Mr. 
Maione ;  from  his  unqualified  veneration 
of  Shakespeare ;  who  seems  to  be  as  in- 
fallible an  oracle  to  him,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
was  to  Mr.  Boswell. 

I  anticipate  your  indulgence  for  having 
detained  you  so  long,  as  Shakespeare  was 
my  subject ;  a  name  wThich  is  the  pe- 
culiar pride  of  Englishmen.  It  was  his 
talent,  in  the  most  powerful,  and  asto- 
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nishiiig  degree,  to  excite  the  noblest  emo- 
tions of  tlie  human  soul,  in  the  cause 
of  generosity,  and  virtue.  I  am  not  igno- 
rant under  what  unpopular  disadvantages, 
from  petty  malice,  I  may  come  before  you. 
But  I  am  conscious  that,  in  the  freedom 
with  which  I  speak,  I  am  actuated  by  a 
personal  dislike  to  no  man.  I  have  only 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  my  little  powers 
could  prevail,  to  disencumber  this  flaming 
diamond  from  the  crust  of  pedantry;  and 
to  do  justice  to  the  great  departed,  by 
protecting  their  laurel,  and  their  fame. 


LECTURE    III. 


MILTON. 


I  AM  now  venturing  an  ground  even 
higher  than  that  of  Shakespeare :  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  persue  the  dauntless 
wing  of  the  muse  of  Milton ;  the  greatest, 
because,  the  sublimest  of  poets.  "  Nor 
"  second  He,"  (nay,  but  first,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Gray  5  as  I  hope  that  I  shall 
demonstrate.) 

Nor  second  He  who  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  estacy  j 

The  secrets  of  the  abyss  to  spy  ; 
He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time  ; 

The  living  throne  ;  the  sapphire  blaze  ; 

Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw  ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 

Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

Gray's  Progress  of  Poesy. 

"  The  first  glory  of  every  people  arises 
"  fro.m  its  authours." — So  says  our  great 
literary  dictator  :  and  he  said  so  at  a  time 
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when  the  bursts  of  conscious  genius  are 
entitled — not  to  our  indulgence;  but  to 
our  veneration :  he  said  it,  when  his  ta- 
lents were  in  their  full  vigour ;  when  he 
was  personally  unnoticed ;  and  when,  on 
the  hardest  terms,  he  was  earning  bread, 
and  glory.  This  proud  civil  maxim  was 
not  thrown  off  when  he  was  intoxicated 
with  literary  prosperity ;  when,  with  fa- 
culties in  the  decline; 'when,  with  a  mind 
still  powerful,  but  comparatively  en- 
feebled, he  endeavoured  to  injure  the 
reputation,  and  the  fame,  of  illustrious 
men.  The  proud  maxim,  however,  is 
well  founded ;  whatever  objection  may  be 
made  to  it,  not  of  argument ;  but  of  sel- 
fishness, and  prejudice ;  by  wealth,  and 
power.  Our  intellectual  part  is  the  image 
of  God,  after  which  we  were  created ;  to 
excell,  therefore,  in  the  cultivation,  and 
in  the  splendid  exertion  of  this  faculty, 
is,  beyond  all  question,  "  the  first  glory 
"  of  every  people."  From  my  heart,  I 
am  glad  that  it  Is  so :  and  let  me  not  be 
thought  romantick;  still  less  let  me  be 
thought  affected;  if  I  congratulate  with 
an  English  audience  on  the  fact ;  as  I  am 
now  aspiring,  with  a  tremulous,  yet  with 
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a  zealous  mind,  to  take  a  deliberate  survey 
of  the  poetry  of  Milton. 

The  subject  of  my  present  Lecture;  our 
first  of  all  poets  ;  excelled  in  the  elegant, 
and  the  pathetic,  as  well  as  in  the  sublime. 
But  as  the  sublime  was,  perhaps,  his  lead- 
ing characteristick,  (undoubtedly  it  ivas, 
in  his  truly  divine  poem  of  Paradise  Lost,) 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  comprehensive, 
but  clear  idea,  or  definition,  of  that  capi- 
tal species  of  writing.  To  write,  then, 
with  sublimity,  is  to  chuse  the  greatest; 
the  most  splendid;  or  the  most  awful 
existing,  or  imaginable  objects;  and  to 
express,  or  display  them,  with  a  corres- 
ponding propriety,  force,  and  majesty  of 
language.  Thus  to  chuse,  and  thus  to 
express  what  we  have  chosen,  demands, 
with  a  most  masterly  judgement,  the  ut- 
most force,  ardour,  and  unbounded  ex- 
pansion of  genius;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  rarest  poetical  endowments.  I  should 
hope  that  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
prove,  that  these  endowments  were  in  a 
supereminent  degree,  bestowed  on  Mil- 
ton, by  nature ;  and  by  a  long  course  of 
intense  application  ;  which  was  only  less 
astonishing  than  his  genius  ;  and  without 
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which,  whatever  the  idle,  and  the  vain 
may  fancy,  nothing  great  can  be  atchiev- 
ed. 

If  it  shall  evidently  appear  that  Milton 
is  thus  transcendently  sublime,  Shake- 
speare must  undoubtedly  yield  to  him  the 
first  place,  in  the  rank  of  great  poets. 
This  precedence  cannot  be  denied  to  the 
latter ;  however  true  it  is,  that  an  epick, 
and  dramatick  poet,  on  account  of  their 
different  plans,  and  objects,  cannot  be 
minutely,  and  accurately  compared.  I 
am  not  yet  as  old  as  Nestor ;  nor  do  1 
wish  to  reach  his  age ;  therefore,  if,  in  the 
course  of  these  Lectures,  I  should  have 
occasion  particularly  to  mention  myself, 
that  mention  never  shall  be  made  but 
when  it  is  necessarily  connected  with 
more  important  objects ;  with  objects, 
which  may  afford  some  useful  informa- 
tion ;  or  some  entertainment,  to  those 
who  -hear  me.  When  Goldsmith's  De- 
serted Village  came  out,  I  wrote,  and 
published  some  observations  on  that  ele- 
gant poem.  In  those  observations,  when 
my  judgement  was  not  so  mature  as,  I 
should  hope,  it  is,  now ;  I  mentioned  the 
sublimity  of  Shakespeare.  Pr,  Johnson, 
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in  conversing  with  me,  after  he  had  read 
,  those  remarks,  told  me,  that  sublimity 
was  so  far  from  being  a  characteristick  of 
Shakespeare,  that  he  could  not  recollect 
one  sublime  passage  in  that  great  poet. 
Here,  certainly,  either  his  memory,  or 
his  judgement  failed  him.  Shakespeare, 
however,  is  not,  in  a  distinguishing  man- 
ner, inspired  with  the  sublime;  nor  was  it 
so  requisite  for  his  walk,  various,  and 
magnificent  though  it  is,  as  for  the  stu- 
pendous, the  boundless  range  of  Milton. 
Milton,  therefore,  is  superiour  to  Shake- 
speare ;  because  he  displays  the  more 
rare,  and  august  talents  of  the  human 
mind.  Let  Shakespeare  have  all  our  just; 
our  well- merited  admiration ;  but  idolatry 
is  erroneous  excess :  to  prefer  any  authour 
to  Shakespeare,  is  a  kind  of  profaneness 
to  the — glorious  prejudice  of  an  English 
ear :  as  many  very  liberal,  and  excellent 
criticks  will  suffer  no  superiour  to  Homer; 
no  competitor  with  him ;  from  their  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  antiquity,  and  of 
Greek;  prejudices  inglorious,  and  ig- 
noble. 

As  I  should  wish  not  to  give  any  im- 
proper weight  to  my  own  judgement;  I 
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shall  be  obliged,  in  this  Lecture,  to  under- 
take a  labour  which  may  seem  dry,  and 
fatiguing  to  superficial  minds :  I  shall 
endeavour  to  lay  before  you,  fairly  col- 
lated, and  united,  the  authorities  of  two 
celebrated  criticks,  to  evince,  and  es- 
tablish, an  important  truth.  This  I  can- 
not possibly  effect,  without  several  quo- 
tations from  those  writers.  1  trust,  how- 
ever, that  these  quotations  will  not  prove 
tedious,  or  uninteresting  to  those  who 
unaffectedly  love  critical,  and  poetical 
information,  and  entertainment.  I  shall 
quote  from  two  highly  respected  names ; 
from  Mr.  Addison,  and  from  Dr.  John- 
son :  the  passages  which  I  shall  introduce, 
will  present  to  us  some  essential  consti- 
tuents, and  laws  of  poetry;  particularly 
of  the  epick  muse :  and  thus  they  will 
vindicate,  for  poetry  itself,  its  proper  dig- 
nity ;  they  will  show  that  it  is  not  merely 
an  object  of  transitory  amusement;  but 
of  the  most  acute,  and  animated  atten- 
tion ;  and  of  the  sublimest  exertion  of  the 
human  mind.  To  this  general,  will  be 
added  an  individual  consequence,  which 
will  excite  a  glorious  national  pride,  in 
who  hear  me;  my  quotations  will 
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prove,  beyond  dispute,  that  Milton  is  the 
first,  because  the  sublimest  poet,  that 
ever  adorned  the  world. 

I  cannot  enter  on  my  present  task, 
which  is  equally  pleasing,  and  awful  to 
me,  without  paying  my  tribute  of  sincere, 
and  warm  homage,  to  the  memory  of  that 
amiable,  elegant,  and  masterly  critick, 
Addison.  What  a  contrast  are  his  charm- 
ing commentaries  on  the  Paradise  Lost, 
to  the  frequent  absurdity;  to  the  frequent 
asperity,  (I  speak  out;  for  the  heroick 
virtue ;  and  the  heroick  poetry  of  Milton 
are  at  stake,)  to  the  iniquity  of  Johnson  ! 
what  a  transparent,  and  luminous  tenour 
doth  his  fine  spirit  hold,  between  the  old, 
servile  criticism  of  Greece,  and  the  mo- 
dern metaphysical  abstractions  of  the 
North  !  Aristotle,  as  a  critick,  is  a  servile 
copyist  from  Homer:  all  his  laws  for 
epick  writing  are  drawn  from  the  practice 
of  Homer.  Here,  the  Grecian  bard  in- 
troduces a  council  of  the  gods  ;  there  he 
introduces  a  council  of  heroes :  therefore, 
by  other  epick  poets,  similar  objects  must 
be  assigned  to  the  corresponding  places. 
Mr.  Richardson,  in  analyzing  some  of  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare,  tells  you  minute- 
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ly  how  you  are  affected  by  such  a  passion, 
or  by  such  a  situation;  and  then  lays 
before  you  the  analogous  passage  from 
Shakespeare,  to  show  you,  at  once,  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  and  his  own  critical, 
and  philosophical  penetration.  He  might 
have  saved  himself  the  trouble;  for  what 
he  thought  investigations  were  immedi- 
ately obvious  to  common  sense,  he  might 
have  saved  himself  the  trouble  for  a  nobler 
reason;  the  soul  of  Shakespeare  rushes 
upon  the  audience ;  and  their  souls  feel, 
in  a  moment,  all  that  was  drawled  out  to 
them  in  the  many  pages  of  cold,  and 
creeping  criticism  :  their  souls, 

"  Not  touched,  but  rapt ;  not  wakened,  but  inspired." 

In  what  a  different  manner  from, these 
formal  criticks  ;  in  how  superiour  a  man- 
ner, does  Addison  make  us  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  glories  of  Milton  !  He 
is  not  a  slave  to  critical  system,  or  to 
poetical  example.  Whenever  the  beautiful 
or  the  great,  arises  to  his  view,  he  gives  it 
all  its  praise  ;  whether  or  no  a  similar  in- 
stance can  be  produced,  in  Homer,  or 
Virgil;  and  whether  or  no  it  is  consecrated 
by  the  sanction  of  Aristotle.  In  these 
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commentaries,  he  applies  his  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  as  well  as  of  the  profane 
classicks,  to  a  most  instructive  and  enter- 
taining use  ;  ,by  that  knowledge,  he  was 
particularly  qualified  to  illustrate  Milton. 
Consonant  with  his  freedom  from  preju- 
dice, and  pedantry,  is  his  spirit  and  his 
taste.  Poetry  is  to  be  illustrated  by  poet- 
ical colouring ;  without  t his,  it  will  only 
be  clouded,  and  obscured,  by  argument, 
and  learning.  Milton  presents  to  the  sus- 
ceptible, and  active  mind  of  Addison,  all 
his  magnificence  and  grandeur ;  Addison 
returns  to  Milton  Sentiments  that  are  wor- 
thy of  the  imagery  which  he  had  received. 
Milton  is  brought  by  Addison  to  the  fair, 
and  vivid  light  of  his  own  imagination;  he 
throws  his  mild,  but  bright  flame  into  the 
blaze  of  Milton :  the  congenial  fires  na- 
turally, and  easily  assimilate;  they  mix — 
they  work,  together;  they  refine  each  other. 
Well  might  this  judicious,  and  elegant 
critick  take,  for  the  first  motto  to  his  just, 
and  animated  observations  on  Paradise 
Lost,  a  line  from  Propertius,  which  exalts 
our  English  poet — "Above  all  Greek; 
"  above  all  Roman  fame  :"•  —  "Cedite  Ro- 
"  mani  scriptores  ;  cedite  Graii !" — It  is 
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indeed  evident  from  the  general  tenour  of 
those  papers  in  the  Spectator,  to  which  I 
now  refer,  that  Mr.  Addison  thought  Mil- 
ton the  first  of  first-rate  poets  ;  though  we 
must  acknowledge  that  at  times  his  better 
judgement  seems  to   be  implicitly  con- 
trouled  by  the  authority  of  the  schools, 
and  by  the  image  of  the  old,  and  venera- 
ble Homer.     From  his  own  words,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  demonstrated  that,  in  fact, 
he  decides  for  Milton.     "The  third  quali- 
"  fication  of  an  epick  poem  (says  Addison) 
61  is  its  greatness.    The  anger  of  Achilles 
"  was  of  such  consequence  that  it  em- 
"  broiled  the  Kings  of  Greece  ;  destroyed 
"  the  Heroes  of  Troy ;  and  engaged  all 
"  the  Gods  in  factions.     ^Eneas's  settle- 
"  ment  in  Italy  produced  the  Caesars  ; 
"  and  gave  birth  to  the  Roman  Empire. 
"  Milton's  subject  was  still  greater  than 
"  either  of  the  former.    It  does  not  deter- 
"  mine  the  fate  of  single  persons,  or  na- 
'"  tions ;    but  of  a  whole   species.     The 
"  united  powers  of  hell  are  joined  together 
"  for  the  destruction  of  mankind ;  which 
they  effected,  in  part ;  and  would  have 
compleated,  had  not  Omnipotence  itself 
interposed.    The  principal  actors  are, 
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Man,  in  his  greatest  perfection,  and 
"  Woman  in  her  highest  beauty.  Their 
"  enemies  are,  the  fallen  Angels  :  the  Mes- 
"  siah,  their  friend;  and  the  Almighty, 
"  their  protector.  In  short,  every  thing 
66  that  is  great,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
"  being  ;  whether  within  the  verge  of  na- 
"  ture,  or  out  of  it,  has  a  proper  part 
"  assigned  it,  in  this  noble  poem."  —  "In 
"  poetry,  as  in  architecture,"  says  the 
same  fine  writer,  "  not  only  the  whole, 
"  but  the  principal  members,  and  every 
**  part  of  them  should  be  great.  I  will 
"  not  presume  to  say,  that  the  Book  of 
"  Games  in  the  ^Eneid,  or  that  in  the 
"  Iliad,  are  not  of  this  nature  ;  nor  to  re- 
"  prehend  Virgil's  simile  of  the  Top,  and 
"  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  in  the 
"  Iliad,  as  liable  to  any  censure  in  this 

particular;  but  I  think  we  may  say, 
"  without  derogating  from  those  wonder- 
"  ful  performances,  that  there  is  an  un- 
"  questionable  magnificence  in  every  part 
"  of  Paradise  Lost  ;  and  indeed  a  much 
"  greater  than  could  have  been  formed 
"upon  any  Pagan  system."  Spectator: 
No.  267.  And  in  another  paper,  we  have 
the  following  just  and  liberal  observations. 
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Nor  must  we  omit  one  consideration, 
"  which  adds  to  his  honour  and  reputa- 
"  tion.  Homer,  and  Virgil  introduced 
"  persons  whose  characters  are  commonly 
"  known  among  men  ;  and  such  as  are  to 
"  be  met  with  either  in  history,  or  in  or- 
"  dinary  conversation.  Milton's  charac- 
"  ters  lie,  most  of  them,  out  of  nature  ; 
"  and  were  to  be  formed,  purely,  by  his 
'*  own  invention."  ********** 
Again: — "  Adam,  and  Eve,  before  the 
"  fall,  are  of  a  different  species  from  that 
"  of  mankind  who  are  descended  from 
"  them  ;  and  none  but  a  poet  of  the  most 
"  unbounded  invention,  and  of  the  most 
"  exquisite  judgement,  could  have  filled 
"  their  conversation,  and  behaviour,  with 
"  so  many  apt  circumstances,  during 
"  their  state  of  innocence."  No.  279.  The 
same  paper  contains  the  following  similar 
observations  :  — "  Milton's  chief  talents, 
"  and  indeed  his  distinguishing  excellence 
<fc  lies  in  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts. 
"  There  are  others  of  the  moderns  who 
"  rival  him  in  every  other  part  of  poetry ; 
"  but  in  the  greatness  of  his  sentiments, 
"  he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets,  both 
"  modern  and  ancient ;  Homer  only  ex- 
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"  cepted.  It  is  impossible  for  the  imagi- 
"  nation  of  man  to  distend  itself  with 
"  greater  ideas  than  those  which  he  has 
"  laid  together,  in  his  first,  second,  and 
"  sixth  books."  No.  279. 

It  would  be  very  presumptuous  in  me, 
whom  you  have  long  indulged  with  your 
attention,  to  apprehend  that  your  minds 
would  be  fatigued  with  another  quotation 
from  Addison,  in  honour  of  our  great 
poet.  "  Horace,"  (says  Mr.  Addison,) 
"  advises  a  poet  to  consider,  thoroughly, 
"  the  nature,  and  force  of  his  genius. 
"  Milton  seems  to  have  known  perfectly 
"  well  wherein  his  strength  lay ;  and  has, 
"  therefore,  chosen  a  subject  entirely  con- 
"  form  able  to  those  talents  of  which  he 
"  was  master.  As  his  genius  was  wori- 
derfully  turned  to  the  sublime,  his  sub- 
ject  is  the  noblest  that  could  have  en- 
tered  into,  the  mind  of  man.  Every 
thing  that  is  truly  great,  and  astonish - 
ing  has  a  place  in  it.  The  whole  sys- 
tern  of  the  intellectual  world ;  the  chaos, 
"  and  the  creation ;  heaven,  earth,  and 
"  hell,  enter  into  the  constitution  of  his 
"  poem."  No.  315. 

Such  is  Addison's  opinion  of  the  senti- 
VOL.  i.  i 
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ments,  and  imagery  of  Milton's  epick 
poem.  In  the  285th  paper  of  the  Specta- 
tor, he  considers,  and  estimates,  the  style, 
or  language  of  our  poet.  That  paper  well 
deserves  our  most  attentive  perusal. 
"  Milton,"  (says  he,)  "  by  the  above- 
"  mentioned  helps;"  [viz:  by  his  poetical 
improvements  of  our  language ;  by  which 
it  is  greatly  strengthened,  and  elevated; 
and  which  are  specified  in  the  preceding 
part  of  the  paper ;] — "  by  these  auxiliaries, 
"  and  by  the  choice  of  the  noblest  words, 
"  and  phrases,  which  our  tongue  would 
"  afford  him;  Milton,"  (we  are  assured 
by  no  less  a  critick  than  Addison,)  "  has 
6(  carried  our  language  to  a  greater  height 
"  than  any  of  the  English  poets  have  ever 
"  done  before,  or  after  him;  and  made 
"  the  sublimity  of  his  style  equal  to  that 
66  of  his  sentiments." 

I  beg  that  you  may  favour  this  part  of 
my  Lecture  with  a  fixed,  and  close  atten- 
tion. I  am  endeavouring  to  warrant  my 
own  enthusiasm ;  and,  I  hope,  my  own 
cool,  and  right  judgement,  with  superiour 
authority.  I  trust  that  I  shall  prove,  with 
a  demonstration  almost  mathematically 
rigid,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  a  most 
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generous,  and  in  that  of  a  most  ungener- 
ous critick,  all  other  epick  poets,  in  their 
great  characteristicks,  are  far  excelled  by 
our  English  Milton. 

"  The  subject  of  an  epick  poem,"  (says 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  criticism  on  the  Pa- 
radise Lost,)  "  is  naturally  an  event  of 
"  great  importance.  That  of  Milton  is 
"  not  the  destruction  of  a  city ;  the  con- 
"  duct  of  a  colony  ;  or  the  foundation  of 
"  an  empire.  His  subject  is  the  fate  of 
l<  worlds ;  the  revolutions  of  heaven,  and 
"  of  earth;  rebellion  against  the  Supreme 
"  King,  raised  by  the  highest  order  of 
"  created  beings ;  the  overthrow  of  their 
"  host,  and  the  punishment  of  their 
"  crime ;  the  creation  of  a  new  race  of 
"  reasonable  creatures ;  their  original 
"  happiness,  and  innocence;  their  for- 
"  feiture  of  immortality;  and  their  re- 
"  storation  to  hope,  and  peace.  Great 
"  events  can  be  hastened,  or  retarded, 
"  only  by  persons  of  elevated  dignity. 
"  Before  the  greatness  displayed  in  Mil- 
"  ton's  poem,  all  other  greatness  shrinks 
"  away.  The  weakest  of  his  agents  are 
"  the  highest,  and  noblest  of  human 
"  beings ;  the  original  parents  of  man- 
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"  kind ;  with  whose  actions  the  elements 
"  consented ;  on  whose  rectitude,  or  de- 
"  viation  of  will,  depended  the  state  of 
"  terrestrial  nature,  and  the  condition  of 
"  all  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 
"  *  *  *  *  Of  the  other  agents  in  the 
"  poem,  the  chief  are  such  as  it  is  irreve- 
"  rence  to  name,  on  slight  occasions.  The 
"  rest  were  lower  powers ; 

Of  which  the  least  could  wield 

Those  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  foree 
Of  all  their  regions  : 

"  powers,  which  only  the  controul  of  Oin- 
"  nipotence  restrains  from  laying  crea- 
"  tion  waste,  and  filling  the  vast  expanse 
"  of  space  with  ruin,  and  confusion.  To 
"  display  the  motives,  and  actions  of 
"  beings  thus  superiour ;  so  far  as  human 
"  reason  can  examine  them,  or  human 
"  imagination  can  represent  them ;  is  the 
"  task  which  this  mighty  poet  has  under- 
"  taken,  and  performed."  Life  of  Milton : 
pages  173,  174,  175. 

In  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  si  sic  omnia 
divisset,  we  should  have  had  more  critical 
justice,  and  more  vigour  of  critical  elo- 
quence. But  I  think  that  he  has  already 
contradicted  himself  by  anticipation;  con- 
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tradicted  what  J  have  here  quoted ;  what 
is  just,  full,  and  decisive;  by  asserting  in 
a  former  page,  that  "  Paradise  Lost,  with 
"  respect  to  design,  may  claim  the  first 
"  place;  and  with  respect  to  performance, 
"  the  second,  among  the  productions  of 
"  the  human  mind."  Pages  169,  170.  My 
former  citation  from  Johnson,  may  seem 
to  give  us,  from  that  authour,  a  sufficient 
encomium  on  our  poet.  But  I  will  follow 
him,  now,  and  hereafter,  through  some  of 
those  mazes,  and  involutions,  with  which 
every  authour  is  industrious  to  perplex 
himself,  and  his  readers,  who  opposes  his 
prejudices  to  his  own  conviction.  This 
task  I  undertake ;  to  do  justice  on  him ; 
and  to  do  justice  to  Milton.  If  .strongly 
impressed  with  a  consciousness  of  right, 
one  honestly,  and  openly  steps  forth  to 
vindicate  the  cause  of  injured  greatness; 
if  he  meets,  with  a  proper  fortitude,  or 
with  a  proper  contempt,  the  selfish  male- 
volence, and  resentment  of  trade  ;  or  the 
torrent  of  lavish,  and  undistinguishing 
eulogy ;  he  surely  means  well  to  the  pub- 
lick  ;  at  least,  he  surely  doth  not  deserve 
the  frown,  and  the  censure,  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  letters. 

I  3 
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"  The  characteristick  quality  of  his 
"  poem,"  (adds  our  stern  critick,)  "  is 
"  sublimity.  He  sometimes  descends  to 
"the  elegant;  but  his  element  is  the 
"  great.  He  can  occasionally  invest  him- 
"  self  with  grace  ;  but  his  natural  port  is 
"  gigantick  loftiness.  He  can  please  where 
"  pleasure  is  required;  but  it  is  his  pecu- 
"  liar  power  to  astonish."  p.  187- 

There  is  nothing  in  this  paragraph,  to 
which  a  mind  that  can  penetrate,  and 
distinguish,  will  subscribe,  except  that 
Milton  is  astonishingly  sublime.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  specious  paragraphs  of 
Johnson,  in  which  the  reflecting  glitter 
of  antithesis,  and  the  pompous  equipoise 
of  periods,  pass,  with  the  uncautious 
reader,  for  the  force  of  genius,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  wit.  Milton  was  as  much  a 
master  of  the  elegant,  and  pathetick,  as 
he  was  of  the  sublime.  The  latter,  indeed, 
often  includes  both  the  former ;  as  the 
greater  includes  the  less.  The  various, 
and  extensive  region  of  poetry  which  he 
pervaded,  will  always  be  evident,  from 
his  works;  for  they  do  not  appeal  to  your 
Aristotles,  and  your  Johnsons ;  but  to 
more  unprejudiced,  and  unostentatious 
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judges  ;  to  the  instantaneous,  and  lively 
pulse  of  the  human  heart;  and  to  the 
glowing  pictures  of  the  human  fancy.  Of 
the  tender,  and  the  beautiful,  even  in  his 
Paradise  Lost,  there  are  capital  examples. 
Johnson,  and  other  cri ticks  might  imagine 
that  he  excells  more  in  the  sublime  ;  be- 
cause he  makes  it  more  his  object ;  and 
because  it  naturally  strikes  us  with  a  more 

powerful,  and  rapturous  admiration. 

"  He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted," 
(continues  our  cri  tick,)  "  with  his  genius; 
"  and  to  know  what  it  was  that  Nature 
"  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountiful- 
"  ly  than  upon  others  ;  the  power  of  dis- 
"  playing  the  vast ;  illuminating  the 
"  splendid ;  enforcing  the  awful ;  dark- 
"  ening  the  gloomy  ;  and  aggravating  the 
"  dreadful :  he,  therefore,  chose  a  subject 
"  on  which  too  much  could  not  be  said ; 
"  on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy, 
"  without  the  censure  of  extravagance." 
p.  187,  188.  In  another  place  he  asks — 
"  What  other  authour  ever  soared  so  high ; 
66  or  sustained  his  flight  so  long  ?"  p.  210. 
None,  I  hope,  we  will  all  reply.  Well, 
therefore,  might  Algarotti  give  us  a  still 
more  majestick  picture  of  the  sublime  of 

i  4 


Milton :  —  "  Gigantesca  sublimlta  Mil- 
66  toniana" 

I  hope  that  what  1  have  quoted  from 
Addison,  and  Johnson,  has  proved  inter- 
esting, and  entertaining.  The  quotations 
are  certainly  not  impertinent;  for  they 
are  my  very  powerful  vouchers,  while  I 
endeavour  to  establish  the  unrivalled 
greatness  of  Milton,  as  an  epick  poet.  I 
shall  sum  up  the  evidence  of  both,  as  con- 
cisely as  I  can. 

Mr,  Addison  asserts  (not  without  pre- 
ceding, and  collateral  proofs)  that  "there 
"is,  unquestionably,  a  much  greater 
"  magnificence  in  every  part  of  Paradise 
"  Lost,  than  could  have  been  formed  on 
"  any  Pagan  system;"  that  "as  the  genius 
"  of  Milton  was  wonderfully  turned  to 
"  the  sublime,  his  subject  is  the  noblest 
"  that  could  have  entered  into  the  mind 
"  of  man  :" — and  that  "he  has  carried 
"  our  language  to  a  greater  height  than 
'"  any  of  the  English  poets  have  ever 
"  done,  before  or  after  him ;  and  made 
"  the  sublimity  of  his  style  equal  to  that 
"  of  his  sentiments."  Therefore  it  is  de- 
monstrated, that  where  Addison  makes 
an  exception  in  favour  of  Homer,  he  must 
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have  made  that  exception,  from  an  im- 
plicit, or  involuntary  complaisance  for  old 
classical  impressions  ;  and  that  he  esteem- 
ed  Milton  by  far  the  sublimest  of  poets. 
Let  us  now  hear  the  sentence  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  Even  at  his  severe  tribunal, 
justice  to  the  genius  of  Milton  will  be 
amply  administered,  or  amply  extorted. 
The  reluctant  tribute  of  a  great  adversary 
is  the  very  pinnacle  of  praise.  "  The 
"  weakest  of  his  agents,"  (says  the  Doctor,) 
"  are  the  highest,  and  noblest  of  human 
"  beings;  the  original  parents  of  mankind. 
"  Of  the  superiour  agents  in  the  poem, 
"  the  chief  are  such  as  it  is  irreverence  to 
"  name  on  slight  occasions." — In  another 
place; — "He  seems  to  have  been  well 
"  acquainted  with  his  [own  transcendent] 
"  genius ;  the  power  of  displaying  the 
66  vast ;  illuminating  the  splendid;  en- 
"  forcing  the  awful ;  darkening  the 
"  gloomy;  and  aggravating  the  dreadful: 
"  — What  other  authour  ever  soared  so 
"  high ;  or  sustained  his  flight  so  long  ? 
(t  *  *  *  Before  the  greatness  displayed 
"  in  Milton's  poem,  all  other  greatness 
"  shrinks  away."  Therefore  it  is  demon- 
strated that  Johnson's  profound  homage 
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to  Homer  is,  like  Addison's,  the  homage 
of  prejudice ;  and  that  Milton,  according 
to  his  verdict,  in  the  choice  of  his  subject, 
and  in  the  sublimity  of  his  fable,  and  sen- 
timents, has  left  all  other  poets  far  behind 
him. 

But  the  sentence  of  Johnson  is  not  com- 
pletely pronounced,  till  I  oblige  him  ulti- 
mately to  acknowledge  that  the  style  of 
Milton  holds  a  march,  and  a  grandeur, 
that  are  worthy  of  the  splendour,  and  im- 
mensity of  its  objects.  I  shall,  here,  have 
some  confusion  to  redress  ;  but  the  result 
will  reward  my  pains.  In  the  pages  which 
I  must  now  examine,  rays  of  light  break 
in  upon  the  palpable  obscure,  and  dispell 
it :  hence  the  force  of  truth  is  the  more 
convincing;  and  its  victory  the  more 
glorious. 

"  Through  all  his  greater  works,"  (says 
our  modern  Stagyrite,)  "  there  prevails  an 
"  uniform  peculiarity  of  diction  ;  a  mode, 
"  and  cast  of  expression,  which  bears  little 
"  resemblance  to  that  of  any  former  wri- 
"  ter;  and  which  is  so  far  removed  from 
"  common  use,  that  an  unlearned  reader, 
"  when  he  first  opens  his  book,  finds  him- 
"  self  surprised  by  a  new  language." 
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This  novelty  has  been,  by  those  who 
"  can  find  nothing  wrong  in  Milton,  im- 
"  puted  to  his  laborious  endeavours  after 
"  words  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  his 
"  ideas. — Our  language  (says  Addison) 
"  sunk  under  him.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
"  both  in  prose,  and  verse,  he  had  formed 
his  style  by  a  perverse,  and  pedantick 
principle.  He  was  desirous  to  use  En- 
glish words  with  a  foreign  idiom.  This, 
"  in  all  his  prose,  is  discovered,  and  con- 
"  demned ;  for  there  judgement  operates 
"  freely  ;  neither  softened  by  the  beauty ; 
"  nor  awed  by  the  dignity  of  his  thoughts. 
"  But  such  is  the  power  of  his  poetry; 
"  that  his  call  is  obeyed,  without  resist- 
"  ance ;  the  reader  feels  himself  in  capti- 
"  vity  to  a  higher,  and  a  nobler  mind ; 
"  and  criticism  sinks  in  admiration.  *  *  * 
"  Of  him,  (he  adds  in  another  passage) 
"  may  be  said  what  Ben  Jonson  says  of 
"  Spenser ;  that  he  wrote  no  language; 
"  but  has  formed  what  Butler  calls  a  Ba- 
"  bylonish  dialect ;  in  itself  harsh,  and 
"  barbarous ;  but  made  by  exalted  ge- 
"  nius,  and  extensive  learning,  the  vehi- 
"  cle  of  so  much  instruction,  and  so  much 
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"  pleasure,  that  like  other  lovers,  we  find 
"  grace  in  its  deformity." 

66  Whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  diction, 
"  he  cannot  want  the  praise  of  copious- 
"  ness,  and  variety:  he  was  master  of  his 
"  language,  in  its  full  extent ;  and  has 
"  selected  the  melodious  words  with  such 
"  diligence,  that  from  his  book  alone  the 
"  art  of  poetry  might  be  learned."  Pp. 
214;  215;  216;  21J. 

The  three  paragraphs  which  I  have  now 
quoted  are  such  a  heap  of  inconsistency, 
and  confusion,  that  distinctly,  and  fully 
to  show  their  incongruity,  and  absurdity, 
will  draw  more  of  my  attention  than  they 
deserve.  Out  of  thy  own  mouth  will  I 
condemn  thee!  Such  incoherent  passages 
are  best  refuted  by  themselves.  We  are 
told  by  this  literary  oracle,  that  "  through 
"  all  his  greater  works,  there  prevails  an 
16  uniform  peculiarity  of  diction."  In  a 
subsequent  page  we  are  told  by  the 
same  oracle,  that  "  he  cannot  want 
"  the  praise  of  copiousness,  and  varie- 
"  ty." — "  His  mode,  and  cast  of  expres- 
"  sion,"  it  seems,  "  is  so  far  removed 
"  from  common  use,  that  an  unlearned 
"  reader,  when  he  first  opens  his  book, 
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Ci  finds  himself  surprised  by  a  new  lan- 
"  guage."*  *  *  "  Of  him,  at  last,  may  be 
"  said,  what  Ben  Jonson  says  of  Spen- 
"  ser;  that  he  wrote  no  language;  but  has 
"  formed  what  Butler  calls  a  Babylonish 
"  dialect,  harsh,  and  barbarous." — Now, 
I  should  suppose   that   I  might,  without 
presumption,  insist,  that  it  never  was  in 
the  power  of  man ;  not  even  of  Milton, 
to  make  such  a  horrid,  and  unintelligible 
style,  the  vehicle  of  great  pleasure,   and 
instruction ;  and  that  such  a  style  would 
never  have  its  origin  in  the  union  of  ex- 
alted genius,  and  extensive  learning.    By 
the  cumbrous,  and  clumsey  vehicle,   the 
spirit,  and  the  grace,  which  were  to  infuse 
the  pleasure,  and  instruction,   would  be 
smothered,  and  destroyed.     But  absolute 
miracles  are  wrought  by  this  jargon,   in 
which  Milton  chose  to  communicate  his 
ideas.     "  Such  is  the  power  of  his  poetry, 
"  that  his  call"  (in  the  confused,  and  disso- 
nant language  of  Babel)  "  is  obeyed  with- 
"  out  resistance;  the  reader  feels  himself 
"  in  captivity  to  a  higher,  and  a  nobler 
"  mind  $  and  criticism  sinks  in  admira- 
"  tion."     Now,  I  will  farther  venture  to 
insist,  that  there  never  was  a  pretender  to 
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poetry  (for  such  men  can  only  be  preten- 
ders) ;  there  never  was  a  writer,  in  an  af- 
fected, uncouth,  and  barbarous  manner, 
"  whose  call  we  obeyed  without  resist- 

if 

"  ance  ;  to  whom  we  felt  ourselves  in  cap- 
"  tivity,  as  to  a  higher,  and  a  nobler  mind ; 
"  and  by  whose"  verses,  (for  I  will  not 
deign  to  call  them  "  poetry  ")  we  were 
absorbed  "  in  admiration."  The  genius 
of  the  true  poet  always  seizes  you  with  the 
heat,  and  rapidity  of  fire ;  consequently 
his  style  must  be  as  ardent,  and  luminous 
as  his  flame.  If  it  is  harsh,  heavy,  and 
obscure,  that  flame  must  be  checked,  and 
deadened,  to  the  sense,  and  feelings  of  the 
reader.  Even  lightning  from  Heaven 
cannot  pervade  a  rugged,  and  impenetra- 
ble rock.  Peculiarities  it  may  have  ;  but 
they  will  not  be  the  peculiarities  of  a  fop- 
pish, or  pedantick  affectation  ;  they  will 
be  formed  with  the  art  of  a  master  in  elo- 
quence ;  they  will  give  a  strength,  and 
dignity  to  his  numbers,  without  stiffness, 
or  bombast ;  his  improvements  of  the 
vernacular  diction  will  mark  with  a  me- 
morable epocha,  the  literary  annals  of  his 
country ;  he  will  invigorate,  enrich,  and 
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adorn  his  native  language : — Latlum  bea- 
bit  divite  Lingua. 

Such  fortunate  liberties,  it  will  be  found, 
it  will  be  felt,  by  every  one  who  reads  with 
liberality,  and  taste ; — such  fortunate  li- 
berties Milton  took  with  the  English 
tongue.  I  am  keeping  the  field  against 
Johnson,  under  the  banners  of  a  very 
great  general;  I  have  Addison  on  my  side. 
That  candid,  and  elegant  cri tick  informs  us, 
that  Milton,  by  such  a  use  of  metaphors 
as  could  only  have  been  produced  by  his 
vigorous,  and  fertile  mind;  by  judicious- 
ly, and  happily  adopting  foreign  idioms ; 
and  by  an  occasional  extension,  and  con- 
traction of  words,  equally  judicious,  and 
happy ;— -"  has  carried  our  language  to  a 
"  greater  height  than  any  of  the  English 
"  poets  have  ever  done  before,  or  after 
"  him ;  and  made  the  sublimity  of  his 
"  style  equal  to  that  of  his  sentiments." — 
But  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  instead  of 
raising  our  language  to  heights  unknown 
before ;  instead  of  raising  it  to  the  sub- 
limity of  his  subject;  he  debased;  he  sunk 
it,  to  a  stiff,  pedantick,  unintelligible  jar- 
gon ;  nay,  he  absolutely  annihilated  it ; 
for  we  are  told,  that  he  wrote  no  language. 
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The  style  of  Milton  deserved  the  praise 
of  Addison.  If,  as  Johnson  boldly  asserts y 
"  an  unlearned  reader,  when  he  first 
"  opens  his  book,  finds  himself  surprized 
"  by  a  new  language ;" — that  new  lan- 
guage is  one  of  the  many  speciosa  mira- 
cula  of  our  poet ;  for  we  no  sooner  enter 
on  it  than  it  charms,  and  captivates. 
These  effects  could  not  be  produced,  if  it 
was  not  striking,  and  perspicuous;  for 
how  can  our  sentiments  be  strongly  rouz- 
ed,  and  inflamed  with  objects  of  which  we 
have  but  a  confused  perception  ?  every 
genuine  poet  is  a  kind  of  ^erald  from 
heaven  to  earth :  he  writes  a  language 
that  is  all  clearness,  and  energy;  not 
merely  to  the  scholar,  and  the  philoso- 
pher ;  but  to  his  country ;  to  mankind ; , 
to  the  universe.  The  Paradise  Lost  will 
always  be  read  with  a  most  lively,  and 
exalted  pleasure,  by  any  person  of  a  com- 
mon education ;  if  he  has  but  natural 
good  sense,  and  taste.  The  few  obscuri- 
ties of  Milton  proceed  not  from  the  ge- 
neral structure,  and  tenour  of  his  lan- 
guage; but  from  an  injudicious,  and 
indeed  apparently  ostentatious  display  of 
science,  and  learning.  Technical,  and 
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philosophical  terms  of  remoter  occur- 
rence ;  and  therefore  very  improper  for 
the  poetical  style ;  names,  of  cities,  and 
countries,  taken  from  the  more  learned 
geography;  and  perhaps  varied  in  their 
form,  that  they  may  be  the  more  con- 
sonant with  the  magnificent  Miltonian 
harmony;  references  to  the  wilder,  and 
imaginary  regions  of  romance,  as  to  real 
history  ; — these  deviations  (which  are, 
comparatively,  but  seldom  indulged) 
from  the  more  interesting  language  of 
the  muse,  are  among  rthe  faults  of  our 
immortal  poet ;  and  they  have  justly  in- 
curred the  censure  of  Addison.  Permit 
me  to  repeat,  that  the  mind  of  the  great- 
est genius  will  be  more  or  less  tinctured 
with  the  complexion  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lives.  The  faults  which  I  have  now 
mentioned;  the  low  jesting,  likewise ;  the 
pun,  to  which  he  sometimes  descends ; 
and  the  school  divinity  which  we  find  in 
his  poem ;  these  weaknesses  are  not  con- 
genial with  the  great  soul  of  Milton; 
they  are  the  foibles  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Addison  was  not,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
would  make  us  believe,  one  of  the  undis- 
tinguishing,  and  childish  admirers  of  our 
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authour;  he  was  not  one  of  those  "  who 
"  can  find  nothing  wrong  in  Milton." 
He  said,  indeed,  very  truly ;  with  a  just, 
animated,  and  most  honourable  eulogy; 
that  "  our  language  sunk  under  him  ;  and 
"  was  unequal  to  that  greatness  of  soul 
"  which  furnished  him  with  such  glorious 
"  conceptions." 

Our  language  sunk  under  Milton ;  and 
it  sunk  under  Dr.  Johnson ;  from  different 
causes.     It  sunk  under  Milton,   only  as 
his  imagination  soared  above  it :  it  sunk 
under    Johnson,    from    the    scholastick 
weight  which  he  laid  upon  it.    Where  that 
weight  does  not  interfere,   he  is  a  very 
great  writer:   but  in   taste  he  was  defi- 
cient ;  otherwise  we  should  not  have  had 
such  erroneous,  and  severe  strictures  on 
Milton ;  nor  would  the  lexicographer  so 
often  have  shaded  the  splendid  pages  of 
the  Rambler.    The  epithets,  rugged,  and 
pedantick,    which   he    gives   to   Milton's 
style,  are  totally  inconsistent  with  one  of 
his  juster  observations  ;  that  "  the  heat  of 
"  his  mind  might  be  said  to  sublimate  his 
"  learning ;  to  throw  off  into  his   work 
"  the  spirit  of  science,  unmingled  with 
"  its  grosser  parts."    And  when  Johnson 
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charges  an  authour  with  ruggedness,  and 
pedantry,  he  gives  us  a  remarkable  in- 
stance that  the  literary,  as  well  as  the 
moral  man,  may  not  be  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  faults.  This  charge 
against  Milton  brings  to  my  recollection 
an  answer  which  he  made  to  me,  many 
years  ago;  when  INtold  him  what  pleasure 
I  had  received  in  reading  Dr.  Lowth's 
famous  pamphlet  against  Warburton. 
"  Sir,  you  are  very  right;  Warburton 
u  never  got  such  a  drubbing  as  that 
"  pamphlet  gave  him  ;  but  you  may  per- 
"  ceive  in  it  the  hardness  of  the  scholar." 
It  is  now  time  for  me  to  remind  you, 
that,  upon  the  whole,  agreeably  to  the 
criticism  of  Johnson  as  well  as  of  Ad- 
dison,  the  style  of  Milton  is  worthy  of  its 
objects ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
more  sublime  than  any  other  style  in  the 
poetical  world.  We  have  obtained;  or 
rather  we  have  extorted  the  verdict  of 
Johnson,  in  favour  of  our  divine  poet; 
he  hath  given  it  us,  in  spite  of  himself; 
in  spite  of  his  declamation ;  for  I  cannot 
say,  in  spite  of  his  arguments  to  the  con- 
trary;— a  verdict  ignoble  to  the  critick; 
but  glorious  to  the  poet.  Dr.  Johnson 
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warmly  acknowledges,  that  a  reader  oi 
Paradise  Lost,  notwithstanding  its  un- 
propitious  language,  immediately  be- 
comes the  captive  of  the  poet;  and  is 
insensible  to  every  thing  but  rapture,  and 
admiration.  Now,  these  effects  never  ac- 
companied the  reading  of  any  poem ;  un- 
less the  style  was  characteristick  of  the 
thoughts  \  unless  it  was  luminous,  glow- 
ing, and  harmonious;  unless,  with  vigour, 
and  grace,  it  expanded,  or  soared,  with 
the  ideas  of  its  authour.  We  may,  there- 
fore, be  convinced  that  Milton  has  no 
rival,  in  sublimity  of  sentiment,  imagery, 
and  language. 

Before  1  take  my  leave  of  Johnson  for 
awhile,  permit  me  to  observe  that  no 
man  could  apprehend  from  him  such 
contemptuous  remarks,  on  the  style  of 
Milton,  who  should  only  read  that  part  of 
his  book  where  he  asserts  that  "  our  poet 
"  deserved  all  the  praise  of  copiousness, 
"and  variety ;  that  he  was  master  of  his 
"  language,  in  its  full  extent ;  and  has 
"  selected  the  melodious  words  with  such 
"  diligence,  that  from  his  book  alone  the 
"  art  of  English  poetry  might  be  learned.' 
Page  2 17. 
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This  period  alone  is  a  direct,  and  com- 
plete contradiction  to  the  novelty,  rug- 
gedness,  and  barbarity  of  style,  of  which 
he  accuses  Milton.  Nor  can  higher  praise 
be  given  to  the  thoughts  of  any  poet,  if  it 
was  not  absurd  (for  it  never  had,  and 
it  never  can  have,  a  foundation  in  fact,) 
than  to  remark,  that  those  thoughts  in  a 
moment  counteract,  and  totally  subdue 
the  natural  effects  of  the  uncouth  lan- 
guage; of  the  Babylonish  dialect,  in 
which  they  are 'conveyed ;  and  that  we  no 
sooner  begin  to  read  Milton,  than  we  are 
captivated,  enchanted,  ^and  enraptured, 
by  the  exuberance,  and  beauty,  and  sub- 
limity of  his  genius. 

It  is  perhaps  not  more  disagreeable  to 
any  one  than  to  myself,  to  quote,  and  to 
animadvert  on  quotations.  Several  mo- 
tives, however,  and  as  I  thought,  of  suf- 
ficient importance,  induced  me,  in  this 
part  of  my  Lecture,  to  be  dangerously 
minute ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  be  minute, 
and  not  to  be  cold.  You  will  perhaps 
already  think  that  I  have  proved  Milton 
to  be  the  greatest  of  poets ;  and  surely 
this  is  not  an  insignificant, point  that  I 
have  gained;  in  the  estimation  of  every 
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lover  of  poetry,  and  of  England .  If  John- 
son's superficial,  inconsistent,  and  unge- 
nerous animadversions  on  our  authour, 
had  not  been  enforced  by  a  celebrated 
name,  I  honestly  own  to  you,  that  I 
should  not  have  given  them  any  particu- 
lar attention.  The  implicit  homage  that 
has  been  payed  to  the  edicts  of  this  ma- 
gisterial dictator,  shows  that  we  live  not 
in  an  age  of  literary  investigation,  and 
inquiry;  shows  with  what  a  laxity  of 
mind  we  read ;  and  that  we  too  easily 
catch,  repeat,  and  respect,  the  echo  of  the 
day.  I  am  sorry  that  truth,  essential  to 
my  present  endeavours,  obliges  me  to 
say,  that  an  authour,  whose  writings, 
when  his  talents  were  in  their  full  vigour; 
and  before  his  haughty,  and  overbearing 
mind  was  inflated  with  adulation,  were  of 
essential,  and  memorable  service  to  learn- 
ing, and  to  virtue,  hath,  in  his  Lives  of  our 
English  Poets,  treated  men  greater  than 
himself,  with  an  unwarrantable  super- 
ciliousness, and  contempt.  These  Lives 
came  forth  at  a  time  very  inauspicious 
for  the  fate  of  languishing  literature 
when  manly  knowledge,  and  taste,  were 
not  much  cultivated  amongst  us ;  when, 
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consequently,  very  unqualified  adven- 
turers invaded  the  region  of  the  muses ; 
caught  the  suffrages  of  an  unreflecting 
publick  ;  and  were  borne  gayly  along,  on 
the  tide  of  a  sounding,  but  short-lived 
popularity ;  a  popularity  courted  by  sel- 
fish, and  sordid  vanity ;  despised  by  ge- 
nerous, and  magnanimous -ambition.  If 
I  can  at  all  contribute,  by  my  attempts,  to 
promote  a  zeal  for  true  poetry,  by  pre- 
senting to  you  its  nature,  and  its  laws, 
with  some  degree  of  propriety ;  without 
malignity  against  any  one,  (for,  believe 
me,  my  heart  is  at  present  engrossed  by 
superiour  objects,)  but  with  a  spirit  of 
independence  ;  and  with  an  eye  intent  on 
the  golden  scale  of  poetical  justice;  I 
shall  repose  on  your  equitable  sentiments; 
and  if  1  deserve  it,  1  shall  have  your  ap- 
probation. I  sincerely,  and  ardently  wish 
that  I  had  powerful  coadjutors  in  this 
good,  and  glorious  cause;  1  wish  that 
men  of  abilities  more  forcible,  and  com- 
manding than  mine,  would  devote  their 
intellectual  exertions  to  the  vindication, 
and  encouragement  of  a  neglected,  and 
divine  art.  For  however  my  doctrine 
may  be  disputed,  or  despised,  by  little, 
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austere,  and  gloomy  souls  ;  or  by  the  li- 
mited, and  groveling  views  of  policy;  few 
advocates  would  be  found  more  powerful 
than  poetry,  under  prudent  and  generous 
auspices,  to  enforce  the  practice  of  every 
private  and  publick  virtue ;  few  more 
powerful  to  stimulate  the  human  mind  to 
every  benevolent,  and  noble  deed. 

I  have  been  defending  the  out-works  of 
our  poetical  hero  ;  let  me  take  a  view  of 
his  large,  and  lofty  citadel.  Milton's 
poem  is  founded  on  our  religion.  Here 
the  poet  made  a  most  judicious  choice ; 
because  by  that  choice  j  the  sentiments  of 
our  best  belief,  and  of  our  profoundest 
veneration,  co-operated  with  genius ;  to 
give  a  kind  of  reality  even  to  the  vast  ob- 
jects of  his  peculiarly  amplifying,  and 
creative  powers.  The  choice  was  happy, 
for  another  reason.  Conscious  that  those 
powers  were  of  a  magnitude  almost  more 
than  human,  he  was  determined  that  they 
should  produce  images  worthy  of  their 
immensity.  He  knew  that  too  excessive 
a  greatness,  in  mind,  in  character,  and  in 
form,  could  hardly  be  attributed  to  the 
persons,  and  regions,  which  lay  before 
him.  He  knew  it ;  and  he  took  a  flight 
without  limits  ;  he  saw,  and  he  presented 
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to  our  sight,  the  most  contrasted,  and 
astonishing  objects  ;  perfect  beauty,  and 
perfect  deformity ;  beings  of  infinite 
dread,  and  of  infinite  majesty.  His  thea 
tre  is  unbounded  space ;  its  scenes ;  its 
machinery ;  and  its  heroes,  exist,  and  act, 
in  unbounded  duration.  The  descriptive 
powers  of  the  poet ;  his  spirit,  and  his 
fire,  are  congenial  with  his  objects.  Those 
powers  either  give  us  a  calm,  but  heart- 
felt delight;  they  captivate  our  fancy  with 
their  serene,  but  expanded  charms  ;*  or 
we  are  irresistibly  transported  with  their 
rapidity,  and  their  ardour.  Without  any 
general,  or  infatuated  prejudice ;  but  with 
nature,  I  hope,  and  reason,  for  me ;  Mil- 
ton might  dispense  with  those  rules  of  ac- 
curacy which,  perhaps,  could  not,  with 
propriety,  be  altogether  neglected  by  any 
other  poet ;  though  by  a  generous  poet, 
they  will  never  be  minutely  observed  :  and 
I  wish  that  I  had  ability,  and  importance 
enough,  to  enfeeble  the  reign  of  their 
coercion.  In  his  serene,  and  beautiful ; 
and  in  his  tumultuous,  and  tremendous 
scenery  ;  he  arrests  our  eager  attention  ; 
he  wins  all  the  interest  of  our  heart ;  he 
converts  fiction  into  reality;  he  seizes, 
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and  holds  fast,  by  his  potent,  magical 
spell,  every  faculty  of  the  soul ; — by  the 
thunder,  and  lightning  of  his  muse  ;  or 
by  the  persuasion,  and  pathos  of  her  elo- 
quence. Who  can  object,  and  censure, 
because,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise 
Lost,  Satan,  a  spirit,  invisible,  by  nature, 
exposes  himself,  in  a  visible  form,  to  the 
resentment  of  his  adversaries ;  when,  at 
the  side  of  Eve,  in  the  same  book,  he  starts 
up,  from  the  toad,  in  his  own  shape,  at 
the  touch  of  the  spear  of  Ithuriel  ?  Who, 
that  is  endowed  with  susceptibility ;  who, 
that  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  reci- 
procating fancy,  can  thus  object,  and  cen- 
sure ;  can  admit  comparative  trifles  into 
his  mind ;  while,  in  reading  that  exquisite 
book  to  which  I  refer,  he  is  embosomed 
in  the  bloom,  and  bliss  of  Paradise ;  while 
he  imbibes  the  harmonious,  the  celestial 
strains,  of  our  seraphick  poet  ?  Who, 
that  hath  learned  the  best  of  learning  ;  to 
refine  learning  by  sentiment ; — what  ac- 
tive, and  expanded  breast,  born  with  a 
passion  for  the  great,  and  the  unbounded, 
can  harbour  the  frosty  logick  of  criticism; 
can  attend  to  the  cold  severity  of  reason  ; 
when  they  would  restrain  the  poetry ;  the 
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inspiration  of  Milton  ?  While  such  a  read  • 
er,  in  the  sixth  book  ;  a  book  of  a  more  ar- 
duous, and  astonishing  structure,  is  agi- 
tated with  as  excessive  rapture  as  poetry 
can  give,  and  as  human  nature  can  bear ; 
will  he  not  treat  as  a  caviller,  and  a  trifler ; 
will  he  not  treat  with  a  noble  contempt, 
or  indignation,  the  critick  who  shall  re- 
mind him,  that  ethereal  substances  are 
necessarily  invulnerable ;  and  that  it  was, 
therefore,  their  own  fault,  if  they  were 
crushed  with  their  armour?  Will  not 
Johnson ;  will  not  even  Addison  shrink  in 
his  eye  ;  while,  in  dread  conflict,  Michael, 
and  Satan  are  engaged ;  the  cherubim,  and 
seraphim  standing  aloof,  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation ;  while  the  heavenly  angels  are 
appalled,  when  the  cannon  of  Pandaemo- 
nium  begins  to  play ;  while  those  recol- 
lected angels  tear  up  the  mountains,  and 
launch  them  at  the  foe  ; — while  all  crea- 
tion shakes  at  the  tempest  of  this  war  ;  all 
but  the  throne  of  God  ! 

Dr.  Johnson  makes  an  envious,  and  ma- 
lignant, but  I  hope,  an  impotent  attempt, 
to  depreciate,  and  to  degrade,  this  glorious 
scenery.  He  is  industrious  to  level  with 
the  ground  the  very  acme  of  the  sublime 
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of  Milton .     ' '  The  confusion  of  spirit,  and 
"  matter   (says  he)    which  pervades   the 
"  whole  narration  of  the  war  of  Heaven, 
"  fills  it  with  incongruity;  and  the  book 
"  in  which  it  is  related,  is,   I  believe,   the 
"  favourite  of  children;  and  gradually  ne- 
t(  glected,   as  knowledge  is  increased." — 
Life  of  Milton,  p.  257- — It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  whether  the  passage  which  I 
have  now  quoted,  is  more  strongly  mark- 
ed with  malevolence,  or  absurdity  :  for  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Johnson  could 
think  as  he  wrote,  on  this  occasion.     The 
sixth,  as,   indeed,  all  the   other  books   of 
Paradise  Lost,  may  so  far  impress  the 
fancy  of  children,  as  to  strike  it  with  the 
splendour,  and  majesty  of  their  pictures  ; 
but  that  divine  poem,  and  every  celebra-* 
ted  part  of  it,  can  produce  their  full  poeti- 
cal effects  only   in  minds  which  are  ma- 
turely cultivated,  and  expanded,  by  time, 
and  by   a  liberal  education.     The   "  con- 
"  fusion  of  spirit,  and  matter,"  which  he 
censures,  can  only  draw  the  notice  of  a 
cold,  and  captious  critick.     The  true ;  the 
generous  critick  well  knows,   that  physi- 
cal, and  metaphysical  accuracy,  are  often 
freely  dispensed  with,   in  poetry  ;  espe- 
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cially,  where  they  are  largely  redeemed 
by  poetical  excellence.  Such  a  critick 
can  pay  no  attention  to  the  abstract  dis- 
tinctions of* spirit,  and  matter,  while  the 
war  of  Heaven  is  recited  to  him,  hy  Mil- 
ton ;  for  the  mind ;  the  soul ;  all  the  fa- 
culties of  the  man,  are  totally,  and  ar- 
dently devoted,  to  the  just,  and  great 
proportions  of  the  imagery ;  to  the  asto- 
nishing sublime  of  the  poet.  And  with 
these  objects  he  will  be  the  more  power- 
fully captivated,  and  delighted,  the  greater 
that  the  augmentation ;  the  greater  that 
the  accumulation  has  been,  of  his  various, 
and  extensive  knowledge. 

Dr.  Johnson  might,  with  as  little  hesi- 
tation, have  extended  the  application  of 
this  contemptuous  language  to  the  whole 
poem :  for  he  did  not  apply  it,  with  a 
more  glaring  impropriety,  to  the  sixth 
book;  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  good 
judges  of  poetical  merit,  most  magnifi- 
cently displays  the  greatness  of  its  authour. 
Milton  wrote  his  immortal  poem,  when 
his  mind  was  in  its  manly  maturity ;  when 
it  was  enriched  with  all  the  advantages  of 
education,  and  study.  It  has  always  been 
admired,  as  the  first  of  epick  poems ;  not 
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only  by  the  most  enlightened  Englishmen ; 
but  by  the  most  distinguished  literary 
men  of  foreign  countries  ;  in  whose  minds 
it  never  could  have  been  impressed  with 
all  its  original  vigour.  Addison  employ- 
ed his  polite,  and  masterly  learning ;  he 
exerted  his  fine  imagination,  and  his  ac- 
complished judgement ;  to  illustrate ;  to 
praise  ;  and  to  recommend  to  the  world, 
a  work,  which  our  modern  Zoilus  of  a 
greater  poet  than  Homer,  sinks  to  a  mere 
object  of  amusement  for  boys,  and  girls. 
And  before  Addison  published  his  obser- 
vations on  this  work,  Dryden,  the  greatest 
of  criticks,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  poets 
had  ranked  it — "  above  all  Greek;  above 
all  Roman  fame."  Even  Johnson  him- 
self; one  of  whose  pages,  when  he  treats 
of  Milton,  frequently  refutes  another ;  ac- 
knowledges, that  his  objects,  and  his  per- 
sons, are  the  most  beautiful;  the  most  per- 
fect ;  the  greatest,  and  the  most  awful,  that 
could  enter  into  the  mind  of  man ;  and 
he  likewise  acknowledges  that  the  execu- 
tion is  equal  to  the  design  ;  and  that  it  is 
impossible  for  poetry  to  effect  more  than 
this  mighty  poet  hath  atchieved.  When 
all  these  particulars  are  collectively  con- 
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sidered;  what  can  be  greater  absurdity; 
what  can  be  greater  injustice  ,•  what,  in 
Dr.  Johnson,  can  be  more  palpable  self- 
contradiction  ;  than  to  assert ;  or  believe ; 
or  imagine,  that  as  our  knowledge  is  in- 
creased, our  interest  in  the  Paradise  Lost 
is  diminished ;  and  that  it  is  only  "  the 
' '  favourite  of  children;"  who,  certainly 
can  completely  feel,  and  distinguish  no- 
thing more  in  poetry,  than  its  simplest, 
its  lowest  beauties ;  if,  indeed,  their  minds 
are  capable  of  that  acquisition. 

With  this  analogy  let  us  reason,  and  be 
satisfied ;  or  rather  with  this  analogy  let 
us  feel,  and  be  transported,  when  in  the 
second  book,  the  original,  horrible,  and 
glorious  images  of  sin,  and  death,  are  pre- 
sented before  us.  The  strictures  of  Dr. 
Johnson  against  these  poetical  beings  are 
trifling,  and  futile.  The  important,  and 
durable  part  which  is  assigned  to  them,  is 
censured  by  Mr.  Addison ;  and  his  cen- 
sures are  always  pronounced  with  such 
liberality ;  they  have  so  firm  a  foundation; 
or,  at  least,  they  are  supported  by  so  good 
authority,  that  they  deserve  our  consider- 
ation, and  respect.  The  appearance,  and 
action,  he  observes,  of  personified  pas- 
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sions,  affections,   or  purely  ideal  objects, 
should  be  short,  and  momentary ;  and  he 
exemplifies  this  rule,   from  the  greatest 
poets.    Thus  Victory,  in  Homer,  follows 
Diomedes ;  Venus  is  dressed  by  the  graces; 
and  in  our  own  poet,  Silence  is  pleased 
with  the  strains  of  the  nightingale ;  and 
Confusion  hears  the  voice  of  the  Messiah. 
"  For  when  such  persons  (I  give  you  his 
"  own  words)  are  introduced  as  principal 
"  actors,  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  adven- 
"  tures,  they  take  too  much  upon  them ; 
66  and  are  by  no  means  proper  for  a  he- 
"  roick  poem,  which  ought  to  appear  cre- 
"  dible  in  all  its  parts." — I  am  far  from 
thinking  this  rule,   in  a  general  view,  in- 
significant ;  but  I  do  not  find  it  of  much 
consequence,   as  it  is  here  applied.     Mil- 
ton showed  not  only  great  invention,  but 
ingenious   art,  by  introducing  sin,  and 
death  into  his  poem  ;  as  his  subject  afford- 
ed him  but  few  principal  personages.  The 
objection  of  improbability  loses  much  of 
its  weight,  on  serious  reflexion.     How  lit- 
tle is  there/ in  the  Paradise  Lost  that  reli- 
gion obliges  vis  to  believe  ?  Dr.  Johnson 
once  told  me,  that  wherever  Milton  ex- 
cells  Homer,  he  owes  that  excellence  to 
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the  superiority  of  his  religion.  I  beg  leave 
to  deny  the  assertion.  Johnson  himself, 
has  denied  it,  since  he  made  it.  And  indeed, 
when  we  recollect  his  talents,  we  may  be 
rather  surprised  at  his  contradictions  of 
himself,  both  in  conversation  and  in  wri- 
ting.— "  Whoever  considers"  (saith  he) 
"  the  few  radical  positions  which  the  scrip- 
"  tures  afforded  to  Milton,  will  wonder  by 
"  what  energetick  operation  he  expanded 
"  them  to  such  extent,  and  ramified  them 
"  to  so  much  variety;  restrained,  as  he 
"  was,  by  religious  reverence,  from  licen- 
"  tiousness  of  fiction." — Thus  far,  I  quote 
Dr.  Johnson.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
seem  to  slight  religion  ;  but  I  apprehend 
that  its  leading  aim,  is  to  make  us  good 
men ;  not  great  poets.  The  sacred  histo- 
ry, as  well  as  the  divine  morality,  of  re- 
velation, is,  in  general,  simple,  and  con- 
cise ;  the  simplicity  of  both,  indeed,  fre- 
quently rises  to  the  sublime ;  and  when 
the  sublime  is  characterized  with  simpli- 
city, it  is  the  sublime,  in  perfection.  But 
almost  all  the  forcible  eloquence  of  Mil- 
ton, all  the  majesty,  and  corresponding 
ornaments  of  his  characters ;  all  his  vast 
and  awful  scenes;  all  his  active,  and  mag- 
VOL.  i.  L 
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nificent  machinery,  are  his  own  creation. 
In  fact ;  the  existence,  and  action  of  Ga- 
briel, and  Satan,  as  they  exist,  and  act,  in 
Paradise  Lost,  are  as  improbable  as  the 
existence  of  these  allegorical  persons,  sin, 
and  death;  which  are  so  obnoxious  to 
austere  criticism.  Therefore  let  criti- 
cism 

Still  spread  her  cobwebs  o'er  the  eye  of  day  ; 
The  muse's  wing  shall  brush  them  all  away. 

The  interview  between  Sin,  and  Satan,  at 
the  gates  of  Hell,  is  presented  by  Milton  ; 
he  raises  the  terrifick  scene ;  his  soul 
u  rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the 
"  storm."  The  soul  of  the  reader,  too, 
blends  with  the  tumult ;  and  is  vehement- 
ly moved  with  a  mixed  horrour,  and  tran- 
sport of  agitation.  Permit  me  to  recite 
to  you  some  of  the  striking  lines  of  this 
astonishing  scene ;  I  am  willing  to  suffer 
some  mortification  for  the  sake  of  Milton; 
I  know  how  unequal  I  am  to  a  proper  re- 
petition of  his  verses  ;  but  they  must  be 
miserably  recited,  indeed,  if  they  do  not 
convince  us,  that  it  was  in  his  power, 
above  all  other  poets,  to  make  his  objects 
real,  and  present,  for  the  time  ;  and  that 
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he  was  therefore  authorized  by  the  origi- 
nality, and  fervour  of  his  mind,  to  break 
through  common,  and  established  laws. 

The  other  shape  [he  speaks  of  death] 

(If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none 

Distinguishable,  in  member,  joint,  or  limb; 

Or  substance  might  be  called,  that  shadow  seemed  ; 

For  each  seemed  either  ;)  black  it  stood  as  night ; 

Fierce  as  ten  furies  ;  terrible  as  hell ; 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart. — What  seemed  his  head, 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand  ;  and  from  his  seat 

The  monster  moving,  onward  came  as  fast, 

With  horrid  strides  ;  hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 

The  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be,  admired  ; 

Admired,  not  feared. 

B.  2nd.  v.  666. 

I  omit  several  verses  of  this  description ; 
and  proceed  to  another  picturesque  pas- 
sage in  the  same  description ;  in  competi- 
tion with  which,  the  expression  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  and  of  Michael  Angelo,  is  deadened ; 
and  their  colouring  is  eclipsed. 

So  spake  the  griesly  terrour,  and  in  shape, 
So  speaking,  and  so  threatening,  grew  tenfold 
More  dreadful,  and  deform.     On  the  other  sidef 
Incensed  with  indignation  Sutan  stood, 
Unterrified;  and  like  a  comet  burned, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge, 
In  the  arctick  sky  ;  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
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Shakes  pestilence,  and  war.     Each  at  the  head 
Levelled  his  deadly  aim  ;  their  fatal  hands 
No  second  stroke  intend  ;  and  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  the  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds, 
With  Heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on, 
Over  the  Caspian  ;  then  stand  front  to  front ; 
Hovering  a  space  ;  till  winds  the  signal  blow, 
To  join  their  dark  encounter,  in  mid  air : 
So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown.         v.  704. 

The  imagery  of  this  picture  is  in  the 
height  of  poetical  vigour,  and  sublimity. 
The  simile  of  the  immense,  and  fiery  co- 
rnet, shedding  pestilence,  and  war ;  that 
of  two  black  clouds,  that  come  rattling 
on,  over  the  Caspian ;  and  the  darkness 
of  hell,  grown  darker  by  the  frowns  of  the 
combatants  ;  are,  all,  thrown  out,  with  an 
unrivalled  force,  and  manner.  In  the 
former  quotation ;  the  undefined  like- 
ness of  a  kingly  crown,  which  the  spectre 
had  on ;  emblematick  of  his  future  uni- 
versal empire ;  the  ambiguity  of  his  form, 
•which  had  neither  shape,  nor  substance, 
that  could  be  described ; — his  semblance 
of  a  head,  left  to  be  more  distinctly,  but 
infinitely  figured,  by  imagination  ; — these 
are  the  productions  of  a  mighty  master, 
who  could  give  animated  being,  and  bold 
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relief,  to  the  slightest  shades  ;  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  UOWK,  of  a  great  maker,  who 
could  call  into  life,  and  action,  all  poeti- 
cal possibilities ;  in  short,  they  are  the  at- 
chievements  only  of  Miltonian  genius; 
as  happy  in  art,  as  disdainful  of  bounds. 
Who  can  think,  for  a  moment,  of  alle- 
gory violating  probability,  while  he  is 
fired  with  such  imagery,  and  with  such 
description  ?  The  dreadful  dart  which 
Death  shakes,  in  the  Miltonic  painting, 
should  be  as  fatal  to  the  sophistry  of 
Johnson ;  and  I  add,  with  some  regret, 
even  to  the  fairer  criticism  of  Addison,  as 
it  was,  afterwards,"  destructive  to  the  hu- 
man kind. 

Mr.  Addison  very  justly  admires  that 
fertility  of  fancy,  and  those  powers  of  ex- 
pression, by  which  the  poet  gave  such 
proper,  and  nervous  sentiments,  to  Sin 
and  Death ;  those  imaginary  persons ;  es- 
pecially, where,  in  the  tenth  book,  they 
throw  a  bridge  over  chaos ;  a  work,  which 
that  distinguishing  critick  observes,  is  ex- 
tremely characteristick  of  the  genius  of 
Milton.  Nothing  can  be  more  feeble,  and 
confused,  than  Johnson's  absurd,  and  il- 
liberal criticism  on  this  work  of  wondrous 
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art  pontifical:  I  am  almost  confident 
that  whoever  dispassionately  reads  his  cri- 
tique on  this  finely  invented  structure, 
will  agree  with  me,  that  he  loses  his  way ; 
stumbles,  and  falls  through  it ; — to  him  it 
has  proved  the  pons  asinorum  of  our  great 
poetical  geometrician.  What  unpreju- 
diced reader,  of  taste,  would  not  be  ex- 
tremely mortified,  if  the  persons  of  Sin, 
and  Death;  and  even  the  bridge  over 
chaos,  were  inevitably,  and  for  ever,  left 
out  of  the  poem  ?  In  Johnson's  declama- 
tory pages  against  Milton,  there  is  one 
very  sensible  remark :  it  should  have  been 
recollected  by  no  man  more  frequently 
than  by  himself:  I  wish  that  it  was  pro- 
perly and  effectually  considered;  "  the 
"  graces  beyond  the  rules  of  art,"  that  are 
"  snatched"  by  genius,  would  not,  then, 
be  so  often  reprobated  by  the  rigour  of 
the  schools.  "  Since  the  end  of  poetry" 
(says  he)  "is  pleasure,  that  cannot  be  un- 
"  poetical,  with  which  all  are  pleased." 

No  gratitude  to  Milton  for  the  exquisite 
pleasure  which  we  feel  from  his  poetry, 
can  defend  his  limbo  of  vanity,  in  the 
third  book  of  Paradise  Lost.  The  ex- 
treme improbability,  and  the  levity  of  the 
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fable,  render  it  very  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  the  poem  in  which  it  is  contained. 
Such  wild  allegories  we  might  have  ex- 
pected from  Spenser,  or  Ariosto;  but 
they  ill  become  the  poet,  who,  in  majesty, 
and  grandeur,  is  far  superiour  to  Virgil ; — 
to  Homer.  Of  this  Paradise  of  Fools, 
Dr.  Johnson  remarks  very  properly,  that 
"  it  is  not  ill  imagined ;  but  too  ludicrous 
"  for  its  place."  Page  211.  Pope,  in  the 
fifth  canto  of  his  Rape  of  the  Lock,  has 
finely  improved  on  this  allegorical  satire, 
with  a  spirit,  elegance,  and  humour,  pe- 
culiar to  himself.  To  transplant  it  into 
its  proper  soil,  was,  to  improve  it.  It 
suits  the  gaiety  of  a  mock-heroick ;  but 
not  the  gravity  of  a  real  epick  poem. 

Among  the  digressions  of  Milton  from 
his  main  subject ;  or  the  diverticula,  (as 
such  detached  pieces  are  termed  by  Sca- 
liger;  when  he  is  speaking  of  Lucan,)  I 
must  lay  a  particular  stress  on  his  elegy, 
as  I  may  call  it,  on  his  own  blindness ;  at 
the  opening  of  the  third  book.  I  hardly 
need  to  observe  that  his  previous  address 
to  light,  is  as  fine  as  it  is  sublime.  Those 
lines  on  his  blindness  prove  that  he  was  a 
master  of  the  pathetick,  and  beautiful,  as 
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well  as  of  the  sublime.  The  lines,  indeed, 
to  which  I  allude,  are  wrought  up  to  a 
rare,  and  exquisite  excellence,  by  what  he 
intimately,  and  poignantly  felt,  from  his 
privation  of  sight.  For  genius  hath  a 
double  force,  when  it  is  actuated  by  any 
passage  of  our  own  lives ;  when  it  is  im- 
pelled by  an  immediate  interest  of  pas* 
sion,  and  the  heart.  Such  digressions, 
however,  are  condemned,  as  improper  in 
an  epick  poem ;  not  only  by  severe,  but 
by  liberal  criticks;  from  their  too  great 
veneration  for  Aristotle,  and  for  prece- 
dent. For  my  own  part,  if  we  are  ever 
to  have  another  great  epick  poem,  may  it 
be  enriched,  and  adorned  with  such  di- 
gressions as  that  which  we  now  have  in 
our  view;  and  with  such  glorious  alle- 
gorical'persons,  as  Sin  and  Death.  Such 
digressions,  and  allegories,  whatever  pre- 
judicies,  and  dogmas  may  say,  relieve, 
and  amuse  the  mind  with  a  charming 
variety ;  surely,  without  distracting  it,  if 
it  is  any  mind  at  all ;  without  making  it 
forget,  or  lose  sight  of  the  main  tenour  of 
the  poem.  If  our  memory,  or  attention, 
while  we  peruse  an  interesting,  and  ex- 
cellent authour,  is  so  easily  dislocated,  (if 
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you  will  allow  me  the  expression,)  and  if 
we  mean  that  he  should  afford  us  real 
pleasure,  or  advantage ;  we  should  let  no- 
thing intervene  while  we  are  perusing 
him  ;  not  even  the  common  avocations  of 
the  day.  Surely,  our  chat  over  a  dish  of 
coffee,  or  the  reading  of  a  news-paper, 
will  more  probably  crush  our  feeble  re- 
membrance of  the  heroick  strain,  than  a 
shorter,  and  more  congenial  poetical  tran- 
sition. Addison,  after  condemning  the 
impropriety  of  the  passages,  which  I  am 
endeavouring  to  defend,  honestly  acknow- 
ledges, that  "  there  is  so  great  a  beauty 
"  in  those  very  digressions,  that  he  would 
"  not  wish  them  out  of  the  poem."  Spec- 
tator No.  297.  "  The  short  digressions, 
"  at  the  beginning  of  the  third,  seventh, 
"  and  ninth  books,  might,  doubtless,  be 
"  spared,"  (says  Dr.  Johnson,)  but  he 
adds ;  "  Superfluities  so  beautiful,  who 
"  would  take  away?"  "  Naturam  expellas 
"  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret."  I  wish 
for  nothing  stronger  to  warrant  these 
digressions  than  such  acknowledgements. 
It  would  be  my  pride,  as  it  is  my  literary 
duty,  to  destroy  the  remaining  authority 
of  these  old  laws,  of  these  ancient  in- 
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stances.  I  hope  that  I  am  not  more  con- 
fident than  I  ought  to  be :  for  do  not  I 
appeal  to  Nature  ?  and  does  not  Nature 
distinctly  give  her  voice  in  my  favour  ? 

As  Milton's  great  learning  was  worthy 
of  his  genius,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  eminent  laws 
of  poetry,  which  had  been  enacted  on  the 
chair  of  criticism,  from  the  days  of  the 
Stagyrite,   down   to   modern    times.      It 
is  not  improbable  that  h'e  foresaw  the  ob- 
jections that  would  be  made  to  his  alle- 
gorical,  and  digressive  passages ;  but  he 
foresaw,   too,    that  they  would  soar  above 
the  shafts  of  criticism,  to  the  admiration 
of  latest  ages.     In  poetry,  as  in  morality, 
the  formal  absurdities  of  the  schools  yield, 
by  degrees,  to  eternal,  and  noble  truth ; 
and  to  the  genuine,  and  conspiring  senti- 
ments of  mankind  :  and  our  great  master 
knew  how  he  could  display  the  one,  and 
excite  the  other.     He  knew  that  to  cut 
the  gordian  knots  of  oracular  superstition, 
was  the  prerogative  of  Alexanders. 

If  we  march,  like  men,  in  the  foot-steps 
of  such  a  poet,  and  such  a  critick,  we 
shall  smile  at  the  rabbinical  dispute, 
whether  or  no  the  Paradise  Lost  is  an  epick 
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poem.     Let  us  not  as  Mr.  Addison  re- 
marks, debate  about  words  ;   if  you  will 
not  call  it  an  epick,  or  heroick,  let  us  call 
it  a  divine  poem ;  which,  in  truth,   it  is, 
in  the  two  senses  of  the  epithet.     Every 
poem  must  be  a  heroick  poem,  which  has 
a  great  foundation,  or  theme ;  and  which 
comprehends,  and  exhibits,  grand  objects. 
Therefore  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  the 
proper  title  to  Paradise  Lost.     But  criticks 
have  been  puzzled  to  find  a  hero  to  this 
poem.     Suppose  that  it  has  several  heroes ; 
where  is  the  harm  of  that,  my  venerable 
seniors ;"  if  for  awhile  you  can   shut  out 
Homer,  and  Aristotle,  from  your  recollec- 
tion ;  and  if  those  heroes  produce  no  con* 
fusion  in  the  fable  ?  but  if  we  must  assign 
one  distinguished  hero  to  this  incompara- 
ble work,  I  own,  I  think,   with  Dryden, 
that   "  the  devil,  in  reality,   is  Milton's 
"  hero."     For  though  he  is  wicked,   and 
rebellious,    he  is   intrepid,  and  eloquent, 
throughout ;  he  is  the  most  active,   and 
enterprizing  being  in  the  poem ;   and  he 
atchieves  a  memorable,  and  devilishly  fa- 
mous deed;  the  fall  of  man.     Every  ge- 
nerous mind  will  see  that  I  am  speaking, 
here,   merely  in  the  spirit  of  criticism ; 
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without  the  least  irreverence  to  the  better, 

and  superiour  personages ;  and  especially, 

to  the  Divine  Being !     If  it  is  a  fault  in  an 

epick  poet  to  chuse  a  worthless   person 

for  his  hero ;  the  father  of  poetry  was  a 

capital  offender;  for  I  can  hardly  imagine 

a  more  sullen,  savage,  odious  wretch  than 

the   Achilles   of   Homer.    The   essential 

moral  difference  between  the  two  heroes, 

is,  that  the  power  of  Achilles  to  do  ill  is 

less  than  that  of  Satan ;  for  each  of  the 

gentlemen  does  all  the  mischief  that  he 

can.     But  the  Devil,  fallen  angel  that  he 

was,  was,  by  nature,  a  far  superiour  being 

to  the  other ;  he  was  a  far  more  splendid 

genius  than  Achilles,     The  magnitude  of 

the  poets  was  commensurate  with  that  of 

the  heroes  ;  Milton,  therefore,  in  poetical 

propriety,  was  more  judicious  in  his  choice 

of  a  hero  than.  Homer. 

No  book,  of  human  composition,  is  so 
well  calculated  as  the  Paradise  Lost,  to 
strengthen,  refine,  and  elevate  the  mind ; 
to  raise  it  beyond  the  view  of  inferiour, 
and  sordid  objects.  Religion  and  nature 
co-operate,  while  we  read  this  authour,  to 
make  us  spurn  every  selfish,  and  low  pas- 
sion ;  to  make  us  assert  the  divine  origin 
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of  the  soul.  He  paints  innoxious  life  in 
the  most  enchanting  colours ;  he  most 
emphatically  shows  the  blessed  conse- 
quences of  obedience,  and  the  dire  effects 
of  disobedience,  to  the  divine  will.  He 
impresses  us,  as  strongly  as  it  is  possible, 
with  an  idea  of  the  misery  of  the  bad,  and 
of  the  happiness  of  the  good.  By  being 
intimately  conversant  with  Milton,  our 
mental  powers,  and  affections  are  purified, 
and  exalted,  to  their  highest  degree  of  sen- 
timent, by  another  cause,  by  nature ;  I 
mean,  by  their  communication,  and  con- 
tract with  a  great  mind.  Milton's  genius, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  naturally  per- 
sued  images  for  which  it  was  formed;  it 
ranged  amidst  the  vast,  and  unbounded; 
every  thing,  with  him,  is  upon  a  great 
scale.  Hence,  if  we  are  not  absolutely  in 
the  dregs  of  mortality,  the  productions  of 
his  genius  dilate,  and  sublimate  our  souls 
with  collateral  ideas.  Certainly  we  must 
leave  all  earthly  dross  behind  us,  when  we 
mount,  with  Milton,  to  the  gold  that  be- 
spangles the  firmament.  When  we  sur- 
vey the  august,  and  stupendous  forms  of 
his  heroes,  and  demigods ;  when  we  listen 
to  their  new  ;  but  striking,  and  inspiring 
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eloquence ;  to  an  eloquence  characteristick 
of  their  forms ;  we  feel  an  ambition  for 
true  greatness ;  for  the  noblest  persuits, 
and  passions.  When  we  travel,  with  him, 
through  immeasurable  space ;  through 
Earth,  Erebus,  Chaos,  and  Olympus ;  we 
look  back  on  our  own  sublunary  state  with 
indifference;  on  human  beings,  with  a 
mild  superiority  of  sentiment.  Our  mo- 
rality, and  religion  expand,  with  our  ex- 
cursions ;  we  deem  nothing  so  diminutive 
as  human  pride ;  indeed,  this  "  great  globe 
"  itself,  and  all  who  it  inhabit,"  seem  but 
specks  in  the  creation.  If  such  effects  are 
produced  by  a  great  poet,  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  T  will  not,  with  other  criticks, 
elaborately  endeavour  to  find  a  moral  in 
Milton. 

I  have  observed  that  every  thing  in  this 
poem  is  upon  a  great  scale.  Will  you 
permit  me  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  advanced.  The  en- 
sign of  Satan  is  raised,  in  the  first  book  of 
Paradise  Lost,  and  in  these  lines  : 

Then  strait  commands,  that  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud,  and  clarions,  be  upreared 
His  mighty  standard;  that  proud  honour  claimed 
Azazel,  as  his  right  j  a  cherub  tall ; 
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Who,  forthwith,  from  the  glittering  staff  unfurled 
The  imperial  ensign  ;  which,  full  high  advanced, 
Shone,  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind ; 
With  gems,  and  golden  lustre,  rich  emblazed  ; 
Seraphick  arms,  and  trophies  !  all  the  while, 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds  ; 
At  which  the  universal  host,  upsent 
A  shout  that  tore  Hell's  concave  ;  and  beyond, 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos,  and  old  Night. 

B.  1st.  1.  531. 

To  point  out  particularly  the  beauties  or 
rather  the  glories  of  this  passage,  would  be 
to  affront  your  sentiments,  and  your  taste. 
It  is  a  very  sublime  passage,  though  the 
scene  lies  in  the  infernal  regions.  There  is 
not  so  much  glowing,  and  sublime  ima- 
gery in  any  equal  number  of  lines  in  Ho- 
mer. I  am  far  from  supposing  that  you 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  super- 
eminently great  as  well  as  beautiful  parts 
of  this  divine  poem.  Yet  permit  me  now 
to  present  to  you,  a  passage  of  each  kind  ; 
that  I  may  give  my  immediate,  striking, 
and  incontestable  proofs,  that  I  have  not 
been  undistinguishing,  lavish,  and  extra- 
vagant, in  my  warm  praise  of  our  epick 
poet.  At  the  close  of  the  fourth  book, 
where  Satan  is  brought  before  Gabriel, 
by  the  guardian  angels  of  Paradise,  and 
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severely  reproved,  and  threatened  by  that 
celestial  chief,  his  haughty,  and  intrepid 
character  is  admirably  displayed  in  the 
following  lines : 

So  threatened  he  ;  but  Satan  to  no  threat 

Gave  heed  ;  but  waxing  more  in  rage,  replied  :-»* 

Then,  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains, 

Proud  limitary  cherub  !  But  ere  then, 

Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel, 

From  my  prevailing  arm  ;  though  Heaven's  King 

Ride  on  thy  wings  ;  and  thou,  with  thy  compeers, 

Used  to  the  yoke,  drawst  his  triumphant  wheels, 

In  progress  through  the  road  of  heaven  star-paved. 

While  thus  he  spake,  the  angelick  squadron  bright 
Turned  fiery  red  ;  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx;  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears  ;  as  thick  as  when  a  field 
Of  Ceres,  ripe  for  harvest,  waving,  bends 
Ik-r  bearded  grove  of  ears  ;  which  way  the  wind 
Sways  them  ;   die  careful  plowman  doubting  stands  ; 
Le.->t  on  the  threshing  floor,  his  hopeful  sheaves 
Prove  chaff. — On  the  other  side,  Satan  alarmed, 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood  ; 
Like  Teneriff,  or  Atlas,  unremoved  ; 
His  stature  reached  the  sky  ,  and  on  his  crest 
Sate  horrour  plumed  ! 

B.  IVth:  v.  963. 

Permit  me  to  make  two  quotations 
more ;  in  which  you  will  find  the  extreme- 
ly beautiful  united  with  the  extremely 
sublime.  "  I  do  not  know  any  thing  ia 


"  the  whole  poem  (says  Mr.  Addison) 
"  more  sublime  than  the  description  which 
"  follows ;  where  the  Messiah  is  rep  re - 
"  sented  at  the  head  of  his  angels,  as  look- 
"  ing  down  into  the  chaos  ;  calming  its 
"  confusion  ;  riding  into  the  midst  of  it ; 
"  and  drawing  the  first  out- line  of  the 
"  creation." — I  quote  several  verses  pre- 
paratory to  the  objects  which  are  here 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Addison  : 

Meanwhile,  the  son 

On  his  great  expedition  now  appeared  ; 
Girt  with  omnipotence  ;  with  radiance  crowned 
Of  majesty  divine.     Sapience,  and  love 
Immense  ;  and  all  his  father  in  him  shone. 
About  his  chariot  numberless  were  poured 
Cherub,  and  seraph;   potentates,  and  thrones  ; 
And  virtues ;  winged  spirits  ;  and  chariots  winged  ; 
From  the  armoury  of  God  ;  where  stand,  of  old, 
Myriads,  between  two  brazen  mountains  lodged  ; 
Against  a  solemn  day  ;  harnessed  at  hand  ; 
Celestial  equipage  ;  and  now  came  forth, 
Spontaneous  ;  for  Avithin  them  spirit  lived, 
Attendant  on  their  lord  ; — Heaven  opened  wide 
Her  ever-during  gates  ;  harmonious  sound  ! 
On  golden  hinges  moving  ; — to  let  forth 
The  king  of  glory  ;  in  his  powerful  word, 
And  spirit,  coming,  to  create  new  worlds  ! 

On  heavenly  ground  they  stood  ;  and  from  the  shore, 
They  viewed  the  vast,  immeasurable  abyss  ; 
Outrageous  as  a  sea  ;  dark  ;  wasteful ;  wild  j 
VOL<  I.  M 
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Up,  from  the  bottom  turned,  by  furious  winds, 
And  surging  waves  ;  as  mountains,  to  assault 
Heaven's  height,  and  with  the  centre  mix  the  pole. 

Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou,  deep,  peace  ! 
Said  then  the  cmnifick  word  ;  your  discord  end  ! 
Nor  staid  ;  but  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 
Uplifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 
Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world, unborn  ; 
For  Chaos  heard  his  voice.     Him  all  his  train 
Followed,  in  bright  procession  ;  to  behold 
Creation  ;  and  the  wonders  of  his  might ! 
Then  staid  the  fervid  wheels  ;  and  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compasses  ;  prepared 
In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  universe  ;  and  all  created  things. 
One  foot  he  centered  ;  and  the  other  turned 
Round,  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure ; 
And  said  : — thus  far  extend  ;  thus  far,  thy  bounds  ; 
This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  world  ; 

B.  Vllth.  v.  192. 

The  luminaries  of  heaven  thus  make 
their  glorious  appearance  on  the  fourth 
day: 

First,  in  his  East,  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen,          x 
Regent  of  day  ;  and  all  the  horizon  round 
Invested  with  bright  rays  ;  jocund  to  run 
His  longitude  through  Heaven's  high  road  ;  the  grey 
Dawn,  and  the  pleiades  before  him  danced  ; 
Shedding  sweet  influence  ; — less  bright  the  moon  ; 
But  opposite,  in  levelled  west  was  set ; 
His  mirrour  :  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 
From  him;  for  other  light  she  needed  none 
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In  that  aspect ;  and  still  that  distance  keeps 

Till  night ;  then  in  the  East  her  turn  she  shines, 

Revolved  on  Heaven's  great  axle  ;  and  her  reign 

With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holJs  ; 

With  thousand,  thousand  stars,  which  then  appeared  ; 

Spangling  the  hemisphere  ! 

B.  Vllth.  v.  370. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  recollect,  that 
these  elegant,  beautiful,  and  sublime  quo- 
tations, are  extracted  from  a  poet,  of 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  asserts,  that  "  his 
"  diction  is  so  far  removed  from  common 
"  use,  that  an  unlearned  reader,  when  he 
first  opens  his  book,  finds  himself  sur- 
prised by  a  new  language ;  that  he 
formed  a  Babylonish  dialect,  harsh  and 
"  barbarous  ;  and  that  he  wrote  no  lan- 
"  guage." — Many,  many  passages,  equal 
or  superiour  to  these  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  recite,  are  to  be  found  in  Para- 
dise Lost :  I  may  surely  assert,  without 
exaggeration,  that  it  contains  fewer  unin- 
teresting lines  than  any  other  poem  of  its 
length.  Dr.  Johnson's  criticisms  have 
been  as  unjust,  and  injurious,  to  several 
other  illustrious  poetical  names  as  they 
were  to  Milton  :  therefore  it  is  rather  sur- 
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prising,  that  even  the  heavy  tyranny  of 
prejudice,  combined  with  the  coquettish 
tyranny  of  fashion,  could  have  raised  this 
biographer  to  the  rank  of  a  poetical  law- 
giver, in  a  free  and  enlightened  country. 
He  once  told  me  in  his  ardent  style  of  di- 
minution, and  amplification,  that  "  all 
61  the  epick  poets  were  babies  to  Homer." 
— If  you  will  allow  me  to  adopt  the  deci- 
sive language  of  our  great  cavalier,  I  think 
that  I  am  better  warranted  to  assert,  that 
all  those  poets  are  babies  to  Milton.  I 
hardly  think  that  the  concluding  couplet 
of  Dr.  Barrow's  Latin  encomium  on  our 
poet  goes  too  far. 

Hsec  quicunque  leget,  tantfim  cecinesse  putabit 
Maeonidem  ranas,  Virgilium  culices, 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  subscribe, 
from  my  heart,  to  the  generous  tribute  of 
honest  Dryden  : — "  This  man,"  (said 
he)  "  cuts  us  all  out;  and  the  ancients, 
"  too." 

Of  this  great  man ;  of  this  unrivalled 
poet,  I  have  yet  more  to  say ;  even  to  the 
extent  of  two  Lectures  5— to  which  I  wish 
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that  what  I  have  already  said  of  him, 
could  induce  you  to  attend.  Should  this 
wish  be  realized,  my  sincere,  impartial, 
and  strenuous  endeavours  to  do  justice 
to  Milton,  will  be  amply  rewarded. 


M  a 


LECTURE     IV. 


MILTON. 


MY  principal  aim  in  my  former  Lecture 
was,  to  prove  that  Milton  is  the  sub- 
limest  of  poets.  To  evince  this  truth,  I 
used  the  strongest  arguments  that  I  could 
form,  and  arrange,  myself:  but  it  was 
proved  by  more  powerful  authorities ;  by 
the  just  and  elegant  Addison  ;  and  by  the 
prejudiced,  and  inconsistent  Johnson,  in 
spite  of  himself;  and  I  produced  exam- 
ples, to  confirm  the  preceding  observa- 
tions. I  shall  open  this  Lecture  with  a 
transition  from  the  essence  to  the  form  of 
Milton's  poetry. 

The  mode  of  verse  which  a  poet  chuses 
is  so  important  an  object,  that  I  must 
take  some  notice  of  the  versification  of 
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Paradise  Lost.  Blank  verse  had  been  lit- 
tle used,  except  in  dramatick  poetry ;  and 
was  of  no  repute  in  this  country,  till  Mil- 
ton wrote.  With  that  rapid  progress 
which  is  peculiar  to  rare  genius,  he  at 
once  brought  our  epick  poetry,  and  its 
measure  to  perfection.  A  very  few,  in- 
deed, of  his  lines  are  unharmonious  :  they 
are  marked  with  the  comparative  rudeness 
of  the  times.  For  instance,  we  have,  in 
Paradise  Lost ; 

Universal  reproach  j  far  worse  to  bear. 

B.  Vlth.  v.  34. 
Evening,  and  morn,  solemnized  the  fifth  day. 

B.  Vllth.  v.  448. 
In  the  visions  of  God.     It  was  a  hill. 

B.  Xlth.   v.  337. 

but,  in  general,  his  verse  hath  a  sounding 
and  a  noble  flow.  If  justice  was  done  to 
the  lines  which  I  have  quoted,  in  reading 
them,  nothing  could  be  produced,  of  more 
distinct  measure  ;  nothing  more  musical, 
in  English  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson  never 
shows  more  absurdity,  and  less  taste  ;  less 
poetical  ear,  than  where  he  criticises  Mil- 
ton's verse.  "  The  music  of  the  English 
"  heroick  line  (says  he)  strikes  the  ear  so 
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'  faintly,  that  it  is  easily  lost  unless  all 
"  the  syllables  of  every  line  co-operate 
"  together;"  (that  is  his  expression ;)  "  this 
"  co-operation  can  only  be  obtained  by 
"  the  preservation  of  every  verse  unmin- 
"  gled  with  another,  as  a  distinct  system 
"  of  sounds  ;  and  this  distinctness  is  ob- 
tained, and  preserved  by  the  artifice  of 
rhyme.  The  variety  of  pauses  so  much 
boasted  by  the  lovers  of  blank  verse, 
changes  the  measures  of  an  English 
poet  to  the  periods  of  a  declaimer ;  and 
there  are  only  a  few  skillful,  and  happy 
"  readers  of  Milton,  who  enable  their  au- 
"  dience  to  perceive  where  the  lines  end, 
"  or  begin.  Blank  verse,  said  an  inge- 
"  nious  critick,  seems  to  be  verse  only  to 
"  the  eye"  Pp.  219 ;  220.—This  is  the 
language  of  prejudice,  and  errour ;  and 
therefore  it  deserves  not  a  particular  an- 
swer. Good  English  heroick  verse,  when 
it  is  not  terminated  in  rhyme,  strikes  the 
ear  and  the  mind,  with  a  strength  sufficient 
to  give  them  the  impression  of  measure, 
and  harmony.  By  careless  or  injudicious 
reading ;  or,  indeed,  by  too  closely  ac- 
companying the  flow  of  the  sense,  when 
the  sense  of  one  line*flows  into  that  of  an- 
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Other ;  it  may  frequently  happen  that  the 
measures  of  a  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  well 
as  of  an  English  poet,  may  be  changed 
Mo  the  periods  of  a  declaimer.  But  even 
excellent  poetry  is  not  essentially  dis- 
honoured when  one  of  its  periods  is  occa- 
sionally mistaken  for  fine  declamation. 
He  who  cannot  read  so  tolerably,  as  to  let 
his  audience  distinctly  perceive  where  the 
lines  in  blank  verse  end,  or  begin,  is  not 
worthy  to  open  a  volume  of  Milton.  Dr. 
Johnson's  ingenious  critick  tells  us  that 
blank  verse  seems  to  be  verse  only  to  the 
eye.  What  a  miserable  creature  must 
this  have  been  (for  I  know  not  its  name) 
to  hold  high  converse  with  a  poet !  an  eye, 
it  seems,  he  had ;  but  I  deny  that  he  had 
a  mind.  When  we  read  the  animated, 
and  highly  coloured  strains  of  Young ;  of 
Thomson ;  of  Milton ;  do  we  feel  (for  I 
am  not  addressing  myself  to  stocks,  and 
stones)  do  we  feel  that  they  are  poetry  ; 
that  they  are  "  verse  only  to  the  eye  ?"  If 
such  cavils  ;  such  objections  had  not  been 
made  by  Johnson,  they  would  have  been 
treated  by  the  publick,  as  they  should 
have  been  treated  by  me,  with  a  silent,  and 
supreme  contempt. 


1  Poetry"  (continues  Johnson)  "  may 
"  subsist  without  rhyme ;  but  English 
"  poetry  will  not  often  please." — Always, 
when  it  is  written  by  a  real  poet,  who  is 
master  of  that  kind  of  modulation.  "  Nor 
"  can  rhyme,  (adds  he)  ever  be  safely 
"  spared,  but  where  the  subject  is  able  to 
"  support  itself." — p.  220.  This  asser- 
tion, in  the  spirit  of  good  sense,  has  no 
farther  propriety,  than  that  blank  verse  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  subjects  of  dignity, 
and  grandeur.  As  we  have,  at  present, 
a  poetical  subject  which  is  by  no  means, 
insignificant,  I  must  here  give  some  at- 
tention to  a  fact,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  will  all  be  convinced ;  but  which 
I  should  suppose,  was  never  considered  by 
Dr.  Johnson.  It  appears  to  me,  evident, 
and  indisputable,  that  the  genius  of  some 
poets  is  peculiarly  happy  in  blank  verse ; 
and  the  genius  of  others,  in  rhyme.  This 
difference  only  shows,  in  one,  among 
many  instances,  the  variety  of  the  stami- 
na, or  modifications  of  our  internal  frame. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  it ;  for  I 
do  not  pretend  to  analyze,  and  exhibit, 
the  arcana  of  the  human  mind.  Milton, 
Young,  and  Thomson,  are  greater  in 
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blank  verse  than  they  are  in  rhyme.  Con- 
greve,  with   a  singular  felicity,  while  he 
a  very  young  man,  wrote  the  first  co- 
medies in  the  English,  or  perhaps,  in  any 
other  language.     But  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  glorious  title,    he  was  but  an  inconsi- 
derable poet.     His  Mourning  Bride  is  ra- 
ther a  specious,  than  a  noble  tragedy :  it 
has  a  deal  of  pomp,  and  show  ;  and  fine 
artificial  horrours  ;  but  it  unlocks  none  of 
the  springs  of  the  soul ;  it  "  plays  round 
"  the  head;"  it  "  affects  not   the  heart." 
What  he  writes  in  blank  verse,   however, 
is  far  superiour   to    what    he    writes    in 
rhyme ;  which,  indeed,  is  very  indifferent. 
I  am  almost  certain   that  Mr.  Pope,   the 
first  of  poets  in  rhyme,   and,   absolutely, 
one  of  the  first  of  poets,   would  not  have 
written  with   so  charming,    and  powerful 
a  vein  ;  if  he   had  written  in  our  less  re- 
strained heroick  verse.      Therefore,   the 
question  is  not,   whether  blank  verse  is 
more  adapted  to  one  subject  than  another; 
but  whether  it  is  more  adapted  to  the  ge- 
nius of  one  poet  than   another.     In   this 
mode  of  writing,  a  true  poet  will  give  in- 
terest, and  relief,    to  a  light,   or  humble 
theme,  by  the  force  of  his  invention,   or 
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imagination.  "  He  that  thinks  himself 
"  capable  of  astonishing"  (continues  John- 
son) "  may  write  blank  verse."  Surely 
Philips,  in  his  Splendid  Shilling,  did  not 
mean  to  astonish  5  he  meant  only  to  en- 
tertain ;  he  obtained  his  end ;  and  John- 
son gives  that  poem  the  praise  which  it 
deserves.  Neither  did  Armstrong  intend 
to  astonish  us,  when  he  wrote  that  ele- 
gant didactick  poem,  "  The  Art  of  Pre- 
"  serving  Health."  "  Those  that  hope 
"  only  to  please"  (says  the  Doctor)  "must 
"  condescend  to  rhyme." — D'lfficilia  quce 
pulchra.  In  giving  this  precept,  it  ap- 
pears that  Johnson  thought  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  write  poetry  in  blank  verse  than 
in  rhyme.  If  he  was  of  this  opinion,  then 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  when 
he  was  of  a  different  opinion.  The  anec- 
dote is  intimately  connected  with  our  pre- 
sent subject ;  but  as  I  bear  a  part  in  it, 
pardon  me  for  relating  it. 

In  the  year  1/70,  I  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Tasso's  Aminta.  As  the  good  old 
Ix)rd  Littleton  was  a  polite  scholar,  and 
an  elegant  authour,  I  sent  him  a  copy  of 
my  translation.  In  two  or  three  days 
after,  he  honoured  me  with  a  visit.  Lite- 
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rature,  and  poetry  were  naturally,  the 
subjects  of  our  conversation.  Amongst 
other  particulars  of  that  interview,  which 
he  made  very  agreeable,  and  interesting 
to  a  man  of  letters,  he  told  me,  that  in  a 
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visit  to  Mr.  Pope,  while  that  great  poet 
was  translating  the  Iliad,  he  expressed  to 
him  a  degree  of  surprize,  that  he  had  not 
determined  to  translate  that  poem  into 
blank  verse ;  especially  as  Milton  had  set 
him  the  example,  in  writing  his  heroick 
poem.  Pope  replied,  that  "  he  could, 
"  with  more  ease,  translate  Homer  into 
"  poetry  that  rhymed."  I,  one  day,  com- 
municated to  Dr.  Johnson  this  informa- 
tion which  I  had  from  Lord  Littleton. — 
"  Sir,"  (said  he,)  "  when  Pope  said  that, 
"  he  knew  that  he  lied."  These  were  his 
very  words  ;  they  are  much  in  his  man- 
ner ;  and  they  show  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prehend that  different  kinds  of  versifica- 
tion might  be  respectively  adapted  to  a 
diversity  of  genius ;  a  position,  of  the 
truth  of  which  I  cannot  but  be  convinced. 
In  Dr.  Newton's  dull,  and  heavy  life  of 
Milton,  we  have  this  curious  passage. — 
"  Such  a  man  as  Bishop  Burnet  maketh 
"  it  a  sort  of  objection  to  Milton,  that  he 
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"  affected  to  write  in  blank  verse,  without 
"  rhyme."  Life  of  Milton :  page  06.  It 
can,  indeed,  only  be,  at  the  best,  a  sort  of 
objection  :  it  is  easy,  however,  to  account 
for  the  objection,  such  as  it  is :  Bishop 
Burnet  knew  no  more  of  poetry  than  a 
man  born  blind  knows  of  colours.  But, 
then,  says  one  bishop  of  another : — Such 
a  man  as  Bishop  Burnet!  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  prelatical  consecration  does  not, 
in  general,  inspire  a  poetical  taste ;  it  is 
not,  indeed,  expected  from  its  office : 
would  to  God,  that  in  general,  it  inspired 
better  graces ! 

From  my  ardent,  and  uniform  zeal  for 
the  first  of  poets  ;  not,  I  assure  you,  from 
my  love  of  disputation  ;  I  cannot  yet  take 
my  leave  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  a  critick  on 
the  Paradise  Lost.  The  highest  opinion 
that  can  be  conceived  of  the  importance 
of  this  poem  to  human  nature  has  been 
warmly  entertained ;  and  as  warmly,  and 
amply  expressed,  both  by  Addison,  and 
by  Johnson.  Both  these  writers  have 
been  industrious  to  show,  that  nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  splendid,  and  sub- 
lime, than  the  sentiments,  and  imagery 
which  it  contains ;  and  which,  therefore, 
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must  be  extremely  captivating  to  the 
mind  of  man.  They  both  agree  that  it 
represents  to  us,  in  the  most  lively,  in- 
structive, and  awful  colours,  our  tem- 
poral, and  eternal  fate;  and  that  it,  there- 
fore speaks,  in  the  most  interesting  elo- 
quence, to  the  human  heart ;  to  our 
ultimate  hopes,  and  fears ;  to  our  well- 
regulated,  and  best  affections.  After  this 
abstract  of  a  great  part  of  what  has  been 
justly  advanced  to  the  honour  of  Milton ; 
I  shall  quote  some  additional  sentiments 
of  Johnson,  on  the  same  subject;  for  a 
warrantable ;  nay,  for  a  cogent  reason, 
which  I  shall  soon  lay  before  you.  He 
remarks,  that  "  the  moral  of  other  poems 
is  incidental,  and  consequent ;  in  Mil- 
ton's only,  it  is  essential,  and  intrinsick: 
his  purpose  was  the  most  useful,  and 
the  most  arduous ;  to  vindicate  the 
ways  of  God  to  man:  to  show  the 
reasonableness  of  religion ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  obedience  to  the  divine  law.'* 
Page  172.  In  another  place,  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself: — "  Here  is  a  full  display 
"  of  the  united  force  of  study,  and  genius; 
"  of  a  great  accumulation  of  materials ; 
"  with  judgement  to  digest,  and  fancy  to 
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"  combine  them.    Milton  was  able  to  se- 
"  lect  from  nature,  or  from  story ;   from 
"  ancient  fable;  or  from  modern  science; 
"  whatever  could  illustrate,  or  adorn  his 
"  thoughts.    An  accumulation  of  know- 
"  ledge  impregnated  his  mind;  fermented 
"  by  study,  and  sublimed  by  imagination." 
"  It  has  been,  therefore,  said,  without  an 
"  indecent  hyperbole,  by  one  of  his  en- 
"'  comiasts,  that  in  reading  Paradise  Lost, 
"  we  read  a  book  of  universal  knowledge." 
After    all    that   I   have  fairly  exhibited, 
who,  that  with  the  matures t  judgement, 
and  reflexion,  estimates  the  merit  of  an 
authour,   and  gives  him  that  steady,  and 
consistent  admiration,  which  the  highest 
merit  claims,  would  expect  what  imme- 
diately, and  subsequently  follows  ? — "  But 
66  original  deficience  cannot  be  supplied. 
"  The  want  of  human  interest  is  always 
"  felt.     Paradise  Lost  is  one  of  the  books 
"  which   the   reader  admires ;    and   lays 
"  down ;  and  forgets  to   take  up   again. 
"  Its  perusal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a  plea- 
"  sure.    We  read  Milton  for  instruction ; 
"  retire,    harassed,    and    overburdened; 
*'  and  look  elsewhere  for  recreation.     We 
"  desert  our  master,  and  seek  for  com- 
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"  panions."  Pages  200;  201;  202.  But 
yet  we  should  less  expect  the  following 
most  absurd  of  all  positions :  viz :  that 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  "  a  book,  which 
is  the  favourite  of  children;  and  gradu- 
ally neglected,  as  knowledge  is  increas- 
ed." This  gross  absurdity ;  doubly 
gross,  as  it  is  a  palpable  contradiction 
of  all  his  eulogy  on  Milton,  hardly  de- 
serves any  serious  animadversion*  How 
can  the  book  of  universal  knowledge  be 
gradually  neglected,  as  knowledge  is  in- 
creased ?  and  as  to  its  being  the  favourite 
of  children,  that  is  impossible.  There  is 
no  book  of  poetry  in  the  world  so  unfit 
for  children  as  Paradise  Lost ;  no  book  so 
well  calculated  to  give  the  noblest  plea- 
sure, and  instruction  to  the  human  mind, 
when  it  is  matured  by  years,  and  culti- 
vated by  a  commonly  good  education. 
Poetry  should  always  be  perspicuous,  and 
it  should  always  affect ;  it  should  not  only 
easily,  and  amiably  meet  the  understand- 
ing; but  likewise  the  sentiments  of  the 
reader.  No  poet  is,  in  general,  more  per- 
spicuous than  Milton  ;  he  rolls  an  orella- 
na ;  but  it  is  as  clear  as  it  is  capacious. 
Fine  poetry ;  and  great  poetry,  demand  a 
VOL.  i,  N 
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reader  of,  at  least,  a  well-informed  adoles- 
cence; because  they  are  conversant  with 
accumulating,  and  acquired  ideas;  he- 
cause  they  soar  over  regions  of  diversified 
fertility ;  which  are  unknown  to  children. 
If  the  sense  of  an  authour  is  frequently 
not  obvious,  that  authour  is  no  poet. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  write  as  a  poet,  with 
proper  strength,  and  effect;  unless  the 
mind  is  previously  stored  with  a  variety 
of  important  knowledge.  But  ideas  must 
find  ideas ;  and  genially  coalesce  with 
them ;  otherwise  there  can  be  no  recipro- 
cation of  intellect,  or  sentiment;  there 
can  be  no  fine  fermentation  of  mind ;  no 
pleasure  can  be  given,  and  received  ;  the 
images  of  the  muse  must  be  lavished,  and 
wasted,  on  inanity.  Hence^  it  wrould  be 
impossible  for  a  poet,  who  had  poetically 
availed  himself  of  such  knowledge  as  I 
have  mentioned,  to  strike  the  minds  of 
children  with  its  ornaments,  and  colour- 
ing ;  without  a  miracle.  The  poetry  that 
is  calculated  to  please  children,  must, 
indeed  be  very  simple;  very  confined, 
in  its  range ;  and,  consequently,  by  no 
means,  vigorous,  and  sublime.  There- 
fore, the  least  adapted,  of  all  poems  in 
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the  world,  to  please  children,  is,  Paradise 
Lost. 

Such  glaringly  inconsistent  sentiments ; 
such  ridiculously  absurd  strictures  as 
those  which  I  have  quoted  from  Johnson, 
would  be  disgraceful  to  a  writer  of  com- 
mon sense  ;  much  more  so,  to  a  scholar, 
and  a  man  of  genius. 

Why  must  the  glory;  why  must  the 
divine  genius  of  Milton,  be  profanely 
degraded,  disparaged,  and  debased;  for 
the  indolence ;  the  superficiality ;  the  stu- 
pidity of  mankind  ?  I  should  be  glad  to 
know,  Mr.  Johnson,  what  attention  is,  in 
general,  devoted  to  your  favourite,  Homer, 
after  we  have  read  him  at  school;  when 
we  have  deserted  the  blooming,  and  salu- 
tary regions,  of  innocence,  and  fancy; 
and  have  plunged  into  business,  care,  and 
dissipation  ?  the  capital  English  authours, 
both  in  prose,  and  verse,  of  the  highest 
reputation,  who  directly  address  those 
passions  which  are  almost  the  continual 
objects  of  life,  are,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  us,  little  read,  after  the  first 
perusal.  None  but  true  scholars,  (I  do 
not  mean  to  confine  learning  to  what  we 
call  the  learned  languages,)  none  but  dis- 
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tinguishing,  and  manly  minds,  habituated 
to  study,  and  to  think,  will  repeatedly, 
and  carefully  peruse  an  excellent  authour: 
and  such  minds  will  often  return  to  Mil- 
ton, with  new  pleasure.  Horace  thus  ad* 
vises  the  Romans ; 


vos  exemplaria  Grseca 
Nocturna  versate  manu  ;  versate  diurna. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  advice, 
applied  to  Englishmen,  and  to  English 
writers,  wrere  followed  here :  for  no  nation 
upon  earth,  ever  produced  greater  intel- 
lectual luminaries  than  our  country  can 
boast,  both  in  verse,  and  prose ;  eloquent 
wen,  as  Akenside  terms  them ; 

Whose  honours  with  increase  of  ages  grow  ; 
As  streams  roll  on,  enlarging  as  they  flow. 

What  is  now  in  my  mind,  brings  to  my 
recollection  what  I  lately,  and  accidentally 
read.  Mr.  Sherlock's  book  of  travels  con- 
tains the  following  acute,  and  distinguish- 
ing passage.  "  Considering  all  the  arts 
collectively,"  (says  this  ingenious  gentle- 
man,) "  I  should  give  the  first  place  to 
"  Greece ;  the  second  to  Italy  ;  the  third 
"  to  France;  and  the  fourth  to  England." 
This  one  period  of  his  book,  without  ani- 
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Italian  frippery,  may  convince  every 
person  of  genuine,  and  well  established 
taste,  how  completely '  qualified  he  was, 
like  many  of  our  modern  ramblers,  to 
travel. 

If,  with  an  equal  destitution  of  judge- 
ment, and  generosity,  we  appreciate  a  wri- 
ter, only  as  he  is  the  object  of  reading, 
and  conversation,  what  are  we  to  infer 
from  the  temporary  fate  of  the  illustrious 
and  immortal  Richardson  ?  I  now  bring, 
more,  or  less,  to  your  attention,  that  spe- 
cies of  composition  (if,  in  general,  it  de-. 
serves  that  respectable  appellation)  which 
is  expressly  written,  universally  to  attract 
the  heart,  and  the  imagination,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  favourite  passions,  and  persuits 
of  the  multitude.  While  I  am  preparing 
a  warm,  and  grateful  tribute,  to  the  me- 
mory of  this  great  man;  I  am  not  at  all 
ignobly  descending ;  he  is  worthy  to  be 
mentioned  after  Milton.  If  a*  man  has 
an  immense  ambition  for  literary  fame  j 
not  the  glittering,  perishable  meteor  of 
prejudice,  and  conceit ;  but  the  clear,  and 
steady  glory,  which  is  to  shine  through 
ages ;  let  him  produce,  if  he  can,  a  work 
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equal  to  Clarissa.  His  fable  and  charac- 
ters flow  so  purely  from  the  sacred  source 
of  nature ;  so  intimately  do  they  mix  with 
all  the  recesses  of  the  heart ;  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  we  undeceive  our- 
selves ;  and  find  that  they  are  imaginary. 
There  never  was  a  more  masterly  painter 
of  human  nature ;  there  never  was  a  more 
eloquent,  and  powerful  advocate  for  vir- 
tue. Every  word  is  marked  with  an  ap- 
parently inactive  simplicity ;  yet  every 
word  immediately  insinuates  itself;  or 
glides;  or  penetrates  to  the  soul.  I  am 
happy  to  have  my  humble  encomium  on 
this  charming,  and  astonishing  writer, 
warranted,  and  dignified  by  the  rapturous 
eulogy  of  Rousseau.  I  have  heard  the  se- 
vere Johnson,  too,  extremely  warm  in  the 
praise  of  hif  departed  friend.  But  the 
praise  which  he  gives  him  in  the  Rambler, 
where  he  introduces  one  of  his  Letters  to 
the  Publick,  is  an  instar  omnium  :  it  is  as 
elegant  as  it  is  just.  "  He  hath  enlarged 
"  the  knowledge  of  human  nature"  (saith 
he,)  "  and  taught  the  passions  to  move  at 
"  the  command  of  virtue." — But  my  ad- 
miration of  him  is  most  decisively,  most 
oracularly  authorized  by  the  profuse,  and 
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luxurious  tears  of  all  who  read  him ; 
those  exeepted,  .who  have  hearts  of  mar- 
ble. 

Yet  Grandison,  and  Clarissa,  are,  for 
the  present,  almost  neglected ;  while  cu- 
riosity pants  for  the  innumerable  mush- 
rooms of  novels  ;  whose  authours,  instead 
of  exhibiting  passions  ;  life ;  characters, 
and  manners,  with  interesting  art ;  cloy 
you  with  pastoral,  or  harass  you  with 
horrible  description.  Whenever  they  at- 
tempt human  nature,  they  give  you  some 
grotesque,  incongruous,  distorted  figure. 
But  their  productions  include  every  re- 
commendation in  one;  novelty.  I  am 
sorry  to  remark  (if  I  am  just,  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  remarking)  that  this  resistless 
charm  of  novelty  operates  with  equal  ef- 
fect through  the  higher  departments  of  our 
modern  literature.  There  never  was  a 
epocha  so  fruitful  of  genius,  as  the  pre- 
sent. The  literary  prodigies  are  intro- 
ducedinto  the  world  by  novelty;  a  train 
of  fortunate  circumstances  accompany 
them,  in  society ;  they  never  utter  a  harsh, 
though  salutary  truth ;  they  are  as  great 
adepts  in  the  bowing  faculty  as  Sir  Perti- 
nax  is  in  the  play ;  fashion  5  the  perpetual 
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dictator,  in  gay,  superficial  times,  shades 
their  brows  with  a  laurel  of  deciduous  ver- 
dure. In  a  highly  civilized,  and  polished 
community,  in  proportion  as  there  is  lit- 
tle application  to  useful,  and  important 
knowledge,  in  an  inverse  ratio,  there  are 
many  publications ;  characteristick  of  the 
intellectual  exertion  of  the  age.  An  un- 
distinguishing  curiosity,  is  an  inseparable 
companion  of  superficiality.  The  sale  of 
those  publications  is  often  rapid;  the 
reading  of  them  is  desultory.  Such  as  the 
teachers  are,  such  are  the  scholars.  These 
times  are  extremely  propitious  to  book- 
sellers, and  sciolists;  but  they  are  very 
unfavourable  to  free,  independent  ge- 
nius ;  introduced,  and  recommended,  to 
the  world,  only  by  its  own  merit. 

From  that  indifference  to  the  novels  of 
Richardson,  which  is  a  living  satire  on 
the  times,  one  might  imagine  that  the 
taste  of  the  times  was  partly  poisoned  by 
the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  wrote  one  ex- 
cellent comedy ;  and  who  has  been,  for 

many  years,    a  very   great   writer in 

quantity.  This  authour  has  discovered 
that  Fielding  is  a  greater  novelist  than 
Richardson.  None  of  his  remarks  de- 
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mand  a  diligent  refutation ;  therefore,  I 
shall  only  remark,  in  my  turn,  that  both 
the  geniuses  were  invaluable  diamonds ; 
but  that  Richardson  was  a  diamond  of  a 
finer  water.  And  he  is  very  remote  from 
the  truth,  when  he  says  that  Tom  Jones 
is  universally  preferred  to  Clarissa.  As 
I  doubt  not  that  his  jealousy  for  virtue,  is 
sincere,  and  humane ;  if  he  is  not  blinded 
by  prejudice,  and  partiality,  he  certainly 
must  acknowledge  that  virtue  is  enforced 
with  far  more  delicacy  of  pathos,  in  the 
latter  novel,  than  in  the  former.  He  talks 
of  the  pedantick  letters,  and  pedantick 
characters,  of  which  the  reading  of  Claris- 
sa has  been  the  cause.  The  book  is  free, 
from  every  kind  of  pedantry ;  unless  the 
word  can,  with  propriety  be  applied  to 
simplicity,  and  perspicuity  of  language ; 
to  the  purest,  and  most  exalted  sentiments; 
and  to  heroick  virtue.  But  if  unexpe- 
rienced youth,  and  giddy  heads,  mistake 
their  situation,  they  may  pervert  the  na- 
turally good  effects  of  every  forcible  writer 
into  pedantry,  and  affectation.  He  finds 
fault  with  the  epistolary  mode  of  the  nar- 
rative ;  no  reasonable  fault  can  be  found 
with  it ;  for  it  is,  throughout,  well  con- 


nected;  unembarrassed;  distinct,  an< 
clear.  "  The  incidents,"  (he  says)  "  are 
"  better  conceived,  than  executed."  They 
are  so  executed,  that  they  always  interest, 
and  affect  extremely. — "  As  to  the  charac- 
"  ters  of  Lovelace ;  of  the  heroine  herself; 
"  and  of  the  heroine's  parents,  he  takes 
"  them  all  to  be  beings  of  another  world." 
— One  would  suppose  that  he  had  drbpt 
from  the  moon  himself.  His  example  is 
one  proof  more,  that  a  great  genius  who 
has,  comparatively,  but  indifferent  oppor- 
tunities to  be  acquainted  with  mankind, 
will  know  them  better  than  an  inferiour 
being,  whose  higher  situations  bring  them 
more  variously,  and  collectively,  under  his 
view.  The  conduct  of  obstinate,  proud, 
and  profligate  persons,  on  the  stage 
this  world ;  and  the  grief,  and  indigna- 
tion of  all  virtuous,  and  feeling  readers, 
prove  that  these  characters  are  drawn 
from  life,  and  nature,  which  this  hyper- 
critical gentleman  would  banish  to  ano- 
ther sphere.  The  letters,  in  general,  are 
those  of  a  master  of  human  nature.  The 
letters  of  Lovelace  are  particularly  fraught 
with  force,  and  splendour  of  talents, 
says  that  "  the  novel  is  wire -drawn  into 
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"  such  prolixity." — This  is  a  weak,  and 
stale  objection ;  and  unworthy  of  a  liberal 
and  distinguishing  critick.  I  should  re- 
gret the  loss  of  any  one  letter  of  Clarissa. 
Every  subordinate,  or  inferiour  letter, 
contributes,  in  some  degree,  to  make  the 
narrative,  and  characters  more  interest- 
ing ;  and  consequently,  the  entertainment 
more  lively,  and  impressive.  There  are 
eight  volumes  of  Clarissa :  I  wish  that 
there  had  been  as  many  more,  as  well 
written  as  the  eight  with  which  we  were 
favoured  by  the  authour.  He  mentions 
a  young  lady  who  made  her  will ;  wrote 
66  an  inscription  for  the  plate  of  her  own 
•"coffin;  and  forswore  all  mankind,  at 
"  the  age  of  sixteen." — This  only  tends 
to  prove  the  powers  of  Richardson,  as  a 
writer;  it  surely  proves  nothing  against 
him :  if  a  work  of  imagination  were  so 
guarded  by  judgement,  as  to  be  impreg- 
nable to  the  attacks  of  the  most  petulant 
critick,  its  authour  would  not,  for  he 
could  not,  be  responsible  for  its  effects  on 
a  weak,  and  romantick  mind.  We  may 
make  the  most  salutary  nourishment  of 
the  soul,  as  well  as  that  of  the  body,  our 
poison.  What  use ;  what  abuse  hath  been 
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made,  of  the  celestial  morality  of  the  XL- 
Testament,  by  selfish,  and  ambitious 
priests,  practising  on  feeble,  superstitious, 
and  enthusiastick  minds ! 

But  we  need  not  wonder  that  an  in- 
dustrious, and  indefatigable  advocate  for 
the  slavery;  for  the  inexpressible  disti 
ses,  and  torments,  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate Africans ;  was  insensible  to  the  be- 
nevolent, the  humane ;  the  Christian  pa- 
thos, of  Richardson. 

What  would  a  stern  cri tick  say  of  this 
transition  from  my  main  subject,  who 
would  not  endure  a  digression,  or  an 
episode  of  Milton  ?  Let  me,  then,  close 
it,  at  last,  by  reminding  you,  that  the 
conceited,  and  fastidious  objections  to  the 
unequalled  novel  of  Clarissa;  to  which 
objections,  I  fear,  that  I  have  given  too 
much  attention,  are  always  overpowered, 
and  effaced,  by  the  sluices  of  the  heart. 
Some  of  our  most  excellent  poets,  and 
prose- writers  are  now  treated  with  an  un- 
generous, and  impertinent  contempt.  But 
in  the  words  of  my  Lord  Bolinbroke,  "  I 
"  have  singled  one  man  out  from  among 
"  the  moderns;  because  he  has  had  the 
"  foolish  presumption  to  censure  Richard- 
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"  son,  and  to  write  novels,  himself;  and 

"  you  will  forgive  this — I  cannot  say — 
"  short  excursion,  in  honour  of  a  fa- 
"  vourite  authour." 

Let  me,  at  length,  return  to  Milton. 
The  transition  is  not  violent  from  one 
great  luminary  to  another. 

The  Paradise  Regained  is  a  poor  per- 
formance. Dr.  Newton,  with  the  weakest 
of  critical  superstitions,  makes  it  a  doubt 
whether  it  is  not  equal  to  Paradise  Lost. 
All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  two 
poems,  will  deem  this  doubt  a  contemp- 
tible trifle.  It  contains,  indeed,  very 
little  poetical  matter.  When  Johnson 
made  his  observations  on  it,  he  had  the 
warm  fit  of  praising  upon  him. — "  Had 
"  this  poem,  (said  he)  been  written,  not 
"  by  Milton,  but  by  some  imitator,  it 
;t  would  have  claimed,  and  received  uni- 
"  versal  praise."-  —  Qfle  man  hath  as  good 
a  right  to  assert,  as  another ;  and  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  obtrude  arguments,  on 
a  respectable  audience,  in  a  clear  case, 
where  they  would  be  superfluous.  If  the 
Paradise  Regained  had  not  been  written 
by  Milton,  it  would  have  had  very  little 
publick  notice.  I  will  suppose  that  John- 
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son,  in  his  esteem  of  this  poem,  was 
amiably  prejudiced  by  his  religion.  I 
wish  that  the  same  prejudice  had  sup- 
plied the  deficiency  of  good  sense,  where 
he  is  absurdly  inconsistent  in  his  opinion 
of  the  great  poem.  He  would  not  then 
have  told  us,  that  it  was  only  fit  for 
children. 

When  he  wrote  Paradise  Regained,  the 
decline  of  genius  evidently  operated 
against  its  happy  execution.  Besides,  he 
had,  as  it  were,  exhausted,  his  great  sa- 
cred sentiments,  and  images  in  his  for- 
mer poem.  The  New  Testament,  like- 
wise, is  not  fertile  of  poetical  stores. 
The  great  object  of  that  heavenly  code, 
is,  to  make  us  virtuous  and  happy;  not 
to  stimulate,  and  enrich  the  fancy.  I 
make  these  remarks  on  Paradise  Re- 
gained, without  much  regret;  Milton  is 
crowned,  shadowed,  with  genuine  rays ; 
therefore  he  may  spare  a  few  sprigs  of 
bastard  laurel.  Unfortunately,  I  must 
often  differ  from  Dr.  Johnson,  unless  I 
violate  sincerity.  He  treats  Milton's  ju- 
venile poetry  with  contempt.  I  think 
that  it  deserves  high  praise.  Let  a  good, 
and  unprejudiced  critick  read  his  elegy 
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on  the  death  of  a  fair  infant,  which  he 
wrote  when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  I  am  almost  confident  that  he 
will  find  in  it  such  proofs  of  a  strong,  and 
luxuriant  imagination  as  indicated  his  fu- 
ture greatness. 

Most  of  his  Latin  poems  were  written 
before  he  had  exceeded  his  twentieth  year. 
Johnson  speaks  of  them  in  terms  of  dis- 
paragement. He  acknowledges,  however, 
that  they  are  lusciously  elegant.  In  ele- 
gance, indeed,  they  almost  rival  the  Latin 
poetry  of  the  great  Buchanan ;  and  they 
are  animated  with  the  genius  of  that  clas- 
sical writer.  When  we  recollect  that  Mil- 
ton, in  his  early  youth,  wrote  Italian, 
Latin,  and  Greek  verses,  like  a  master  of 
those  languages ;  and  like  a  fine  poet ; 
and  that  he,  afterwards,  was  the  authour 
of  Paradise  Lost ;  he  grows  still  more  as- 
tonishing, to  our  view. 

His  Lycidas  is  a  most  beautiful  elegy ; 
it  is  the  very  perfection  of  pastoral  writing; 
if  we  except  some  passages  distinguished 
by  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  life,  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  shepherd's  character.  But  these  are 
the  honourable  excesses  of  a  Virgil,  and  a 
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Pope.  It  abounds,  however,  with  the 
finest  rural  imagery,  and  personification* 
This  monody,  likewise,  bears  a  most  res- 
pectable testimony  to  the  heart  of  its  au- 
thour :  it  shows  the  kindest  remembrance 
of  an  amiable  youth ;  wyhose  mind  had 
long  been  united  to  his  own  by  the  sacred 
ties  of  literature,  and  virtue. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  petu- 
lant, and  unjust  than  Johnson's  remarks 
on  Milton's  Lycidas.  He  treats  the  whole 
with  a  supercilious  contempt;  which  is  so 
destitute  of  foundation,  that  I  will  not 
waste  your  time,  and  mine,  by  giving  it 
my  particular  animadversion.  For  this 
glaring  injustice  to  Lycidas,  I  have  two 
reasons  in  my  eye,  which  I  think  almost 
incontrovertible.  Johnson,  plainly,  from 
party  motives,  is,  on  many  occasions,  in- 
dustrious to  depress  both  the  moral,  and 
poetical  reputation  of  Milton*  And  our 
poet,  in  this  elegy,  takes  an  opportunity 
severely  to  censure,  and  expose  the  in- 
dolence, and  epicureism ;  and  the  necej 
sarily  concomitant  dullness,  of  the  supe- 
riour  clergy.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that 
Johnson  as  a  high-churchman,  was  an 
archbishop  Laud ;  without  the  excuse  of 
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having  lived  in  his  bigoted,  and  supersti- 
tious age.  Indeed,  his  latter  reason  for 
tearing  this  unfortunate  pastoral  to  pieces, 
is  evident  from  a  passage  in  his  life  of 
Milton,  where  he  mentions  the  year  in 
which  Lycidas  was  published.  He  says 
that  "  his  malignity  to  the  church  may 
"  be  discovered  by  some  lines  which  are 
"  interpreted,  as  threatening  its  extermi- 
"  nation."  Life:  Page  16.  A  passage  or 
two  from  the  poem  will  be  the  best  refu- 
tation of  this  critical  calumny. 

Thee,  shepherd,  thee,  the  woods,  and  desert  caves 

With  wild  thyme,  and  the  gadding  vine  o'er-grown, 

And  all  their  echoes  mourn. 

The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays : 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose  ; 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 

Or  frost  to  flowers  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear ; 

When  first  the  white  thorn  blows  ; 

Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear.  V.  39. 

In  the  following  passage,  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  whether  the  heroick  perseverance 
of  poetical  ambition,  or  our  ultimate  hope 
in  heaven  for  the  merited  reward  of  our 
unshaken  virtue,  is  more  elegantly  de- 
scribed, or  more  forcibly  recommended, 

VOL.  i,  o 
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Alas!  what  boots  it,  with  incessant  care 

To  tend  the  homely  slighted  shepherd's  trade  j 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  muse! 

Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis,  in  the  shade  ; 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Necera's  hair  \ 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise ; 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind?) 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days; — 

But  the  fair  Guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze; 

Comes  the  blind  fury,  with  the  abhorred  shears, 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.     But  not  the  praise, 

Phoebus  replied;  and  touched  my  trembling  ears-; 

Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil; 

Nor  in  the  glistering  foil, 

.Set  off  to  the  world ;  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies ; 

But  lives,  and  spreads  aloft,  by  those  pure  eyes, 

And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove; 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 

Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed. 

This    enchanting    pastoral    thus   con- 
cludes : 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks,  andTrills; 
-While  the  still  morn  went  out,  with  sandals  grey; 
He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills  ; 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Dorick  lay; 
And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills  ; 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay; 
At.  last,  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue; 
To-morrow,  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 

All  the  other  parts  of  Lyddas  are  worthy 
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companions  of  what  1  have  now  recited, 
Therefore,  if  they  are  not  charming  poe- 
try, I  am  ready,  with  all  proper  defer- 
ence and  humility,  to  give  up  my  poe- 
tical taste  (and  God  knows  I  have  little 
to  resign)  to  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  pa- 
roxysms of  spleen ;  or  to  Bishop  Newton; 
or  even  to  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Bur- 
net  ;  or  to  any  other  of  my  Right  Re- 
verend Fathers. 

"  Milton"  (says  Johnson)  "  never 
"  learned  the  art  of  doing  little  things 
"  with  grace.  He  overlooked  the  milder 
"  excellence  of  suavity,  and  softness ; 
"  he  was  a  lion  that  had  no  skill  in  dand- 
"  ling  the  kid."  p.  153.  .Rembrandt,  or 
Rubens  never  drew  more  faithful  strokes 
of  their  own  likeness,  than  the  Doctor 
here  exhibits  of  himself.  Witness  those 
passages  of  the  Rambler,  where  he  at- 
tempts to  be  humorous,  and  playful.  In 
those  passages,  he  gambols  unwieldily. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  catching 
the  manners  living  as  they  rise.  But  in 
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grave,  comprehensive,  and  energetick 
morality,  the  Rambler  is  an  immortal 
monument  of  genius.  His  charge  against 
Milton,  that  he  had  not  the  talent  of 
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conducting  the  easier,  and  more  familiar 
poetry,  is  completely  disproved  by  the 
poem  which  I  have  been  defending ;  and 
by  many  other  examples  which  have  been 
fortunately  transmitted  to  posterity. 

Alluding  to  Lycidas,  he  says,  "  where 
"  there  is  leisure  for  fiction,  there  is  lit- 
"  tie  grief."  I  deny  the  truth  of  the  re- 
mark. There  is  a  new,  and  violent  grief, 
wrhich  distracts  the  mind,  and  certainly 
renders  it  incapable  of  poetical  compo- 
sition. But  there  is  likewise  a  calm,  and 
rational  grief;  or  deep  concern;  which 
not  only  does  not  obstruct,  but  speeds, 
and  strengthens,  the  pathos  of  the  muse. 

Another  of  his  remarks  teems  with 
still  more  absurdity.  With  reference  to 
the  same  elegy,  "  we  know"  (saith  he) 
"  that  they  never  drove  a -field  ;  and  that 
"  they  had  no  flocks  to  batten." — Is  this 
childish  petulance  worthy  of  an  answer? 
"  And  though  it  be  allowed,  (he  conti- 
"  nues)  that  the  [rural]  representation 
"  may  be  allegorical,  the  true  meaning 
"  is  so  uncertain,  and  remote,  that  it  is 
"  never  sought;  because  it  cannot  be 
44  known,  when  it  is  found."  I  shall  say 
nothing  directly,  and  particularly  to  this 
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quotation  ;  because  I  cannot  think  it  bet- 
ter than  absolute  nonsense.  I  give  it  only 
to  show  you,  as  more  of  his  unmeaning 
declamation  evinces,  that  he  lays  the  axe 
to  the  root  of  the  blooming  tree  of  pas- 
toral poetry.  But  I  hope  that  he  has 
not  cut  it  down.  A  true  poet  can  always 
vary  a  fine,  though  beaten  subject;  suf- 
ficiently, to  make  it  entertaining.  And 
the  human  mind  will  always  be  very  sen- 
sibly affected,  and  pleased  with  those  ob- 
jects, which  are  most  friendly  to  its  na- 
ture ;  which  are  most  happily  calculated 
to  delight  the  uncorrupted  imagination ; 
which  inspire  innocence,  poetry,  and 
peace. 

It  is  not  Milton  alone  that  falls  a  vic- 
tim to  the  dictatorship  of  this  literary 
Scylla.  Every  unfortunate  pastoral  poet ; 
from  Theocritus,  down  to  Gay,  is  found 
guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  state  of 
poetry ;  and  is  decapitated,  with  the  re- 
alized wish  of  a  literary  Caligula ;  or  with 
the  equally  promiscuous  execution  of  a 
French  guillotine. 

I  should  be  impertinent,  if  I  offered  you 
any  studied  encomium  on  Comus ;  on 
L? Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso ;  poems,  which 
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abound  with  as  many  beautiful  poetical 
images,  as  to  the  extent  of  those  poems, 
were  ever  displayed.  Johnson  speaks 
highly  of  the  poetical  merit  of  Comus ; 
much  of  his  dramatick  censure  of  it  is  just : 
its  excellences  are  striking,  and  many  ;  for 
its  faults  I  can  only  apologize  by  observing 
that  it  was  written  for  a  gay,  festal  occa- 
sion ;  when  the  poet,  like  his  actors,  and 
audience,  would  be,  naturally  more  atten- 
tive to  poetical  beauty,  and  scenery,  than 
to  the  more  accurate,  and  severe  laws  of 
composition.  Nor  is  Johnson  parsimo- 
nious of  his  praise  to  the  Allegro,  and 
Penseroso  :  he  allows  that  "  they  are  two 
"  noble  efforts  of  the  imagination." — The 
faults  which  he  finds  in  them,  are  futile, 
and  imaginary.  In  criticizing  the  Alle- 
gro, he  falls  into  a  blunder  that  one  would 
have  thought  he  could  not  have  commit- 
ted. He  supposes  himself,  and,  there- 
fore, he  makes  Milton  suppose,  that  the 
cheerful,  as  well  as  the  melancholy  man, 
is  naturally,  a  lover  of  solitude.  The  sup- 
position is  grossly  absurd ;  it  never  arose 
in  the  mind  of  Milton.  He  only  selects 
those  rural  objects  with  which  the  cheer- 
ful man  is  naturally  delighted. 
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No  good  judge  of  poetry,  after  he  has 
read  these  two  poems  will  say  that  Milton 
was  not  a  master  of  rhyme  as  well  as  of 
blank  verse.  That  such  a  prosaick  being 
as  Dr.  Newton,  should  fancy  that  he  had 
not  a  talent  for  rhyming  like  a  true  poet, 
is  not  at  all  singular :  but  I  am  not  a  little 
surprized  that  it  was  not  allowed  him,  by 
Dry  den,  and  by  Pope. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  criticism  on  the 
sonnets  of  Milton,  shows  his  frequent  in- 
justice to  our  poet.  Some  of  the  sonnets 
he  wrote  in  his  juvenile,  and  others,  in 
his  maturer  age.  He  who  reads  them, 
will  be  satisfied  that  they  have  consider- 
able merit.  They  are  infinitely  superiour 
to  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare ;  which,  in 
general,  are  puerile,  embarrassed,  and  ob- 
scure. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Samson 
Agonistes  deserves  more  praise  than  is 
given  to  it  by  Johnson.  We  cannot  ap- 
prove the  structure  of  this  tragedy ;  which 
is  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  drama ; — a 
model  not  well  calculated  to  fix  an  in- 
terested attention ;  to  excite  the  passions, 
and  affections ;  and  keep  them  in  forcible 
action.  Yet  the  piece,  on  the  whole,  is 
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extremely  pleasing ;  the  dialogue  is  vigo- 
rous, poetical,  and  impassioned :  it  is  by 
no  means  deficient  in  the  pathetick  ;  its 
hero  is  venerable ;  and  its  catastrophe  is 
great,  and  awful.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that, 
in  drawing  the  character  of  Samson,  Mil- 
ton had  a  feeling,  and  painful  sense  of  his 
own  domes  tick  situation.  My  opinion  of 
the  Samson  Agonistes  will  be  well,  and 
respectably  supported  by  the  suffrage  of 
Mr.  Mason.  "  The  success  of  this  poem, 
."  (says  he)  was  what  one  might  have  ex- 
"  pected  [he  means,  from  its  formation  on 
"  the  Greek  school] — the  age  it  appeared 
"  in  treated  it  with  total  neglect;  neither 
66  hath  that  posterity  to  which  he  appealed, 
"  and  which  has  done  justice  to  most  of 
"  his  other  writings,  as  yet  given  to  this 
"  excellent  piece,  its  full  measure  of  po- 
"  pular,  and  universal  fame." — Letter  2nd 
prefixed  to  Mason's  Elfrida. 

Dr.  Johnson  thinks  that  "  Milton  would 
"  not  have  excelled  in  dramatick  wri- 
"  ting."  He  says  that  "  he  knew  human 
"  nature  only  in  the  gross  ;  and  had  never 
"  studied  the  shades  of  character;  nor  the 
"  combinations  of  concurring,  or  the  per- 
' '  plexity  of  contending  passions.  He  had 
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"  read  much ;  and  knew  what  books  could 
"  teach ;  but  had  mingled  little  in  the 
"  world  ;  and  was  deficient  in  the  know- 
"  ledge  which  experience  must  confer." — 
He  has  adapted  almost  this  whole  para- 
graph, without  intending  it,  to  himself. 
Milton's  great  reading  was,  indeed  not  ap- 
plicable to  Johnson.  I  am  satisfied  that 
Milton  was  better  acquainted  with  human 
nature  than  the  Doctor  was ;  most  of  the 
glorious  part  of  Johnson's  life,  was  perso- 
nally',  passed  in  obscurity.  He  did  not 
mix  in  splendid  circles  till  he  was  an  old 
man.  From  them  he  could  acquire  as  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  mankind,  as  is  obtained 
by  kings.  For  they  worshipped  him, 
partly  from  an  indistinct,  and  confused 
admiration  ;  and  partly  from  their  fear 
of  his  rude,  and  domineering  manners. 

Before  we  retire  from  the  great  object 
of  this  Lecture,  will  you  give  me  leave  to 
take  a  view  of  the  moral  character  of  Mil- 
ton ?  In  50  doing,  I  shall  rather  proceed, 
than  deviate ;  for  the  moral  is  more  con- 
nected with  the  intellectual  frame  of  an 
authour,  and  consequently,  with  his  lite- 
rary glory,  than  they  will  easily  imagine, 
who  are  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
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theory  of  man.  I  should  be  sorry  to  ex- 
tend my  Lecture  to  an  injudicious  pro- 
lixity ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  deform  it  with 
one  half  of  the  railing  accusations,  which 
Dr.  Johnson  brings  against  this  good  as 
well  as  great ;  against  this  excellent  man. 
All  that  virulence,  and  acrimony  of  a  par- 
tizan,  with  which  Dr.  Johnson  vehement- 
ly charges  Milton,  when  the  passions  of 
men  were  naturally  heated,  and  inflamed, 
rankled  in  the  breast  of  no  man  more  than 
in  his  own,  long  after  the  sanguinary  war 
of  parties  had  expired.  Some  of  the  po- 
lite compliments  which  our  celebrated 
biographer  pays  to  Milton,  1  shall  take  the 
trouble  to  collect : — they  are  very  remark- 
able, and  curious,  when  we  reflect  that 
they  are  applied  by  Johnson.  "  He  had" 
(it  seems)  "  a  lofty,  and  steady  confidence 
"  in  himself;  perhaps,  not  without  somi 
"  contempt  of  others." — p.  19.  "  Hehac 
"  adopted  the  puritanical  savageness  ol 
"  manners." — p.  31.  "  Such  is  his  malig- 
"  nity,  that  hell  grows  darker  at  his 
"  frown." — p.  39.  "  Milton's  republican- 
"  ism  was  founded  in  petulance  impatient 
"  of  controul ;  and  pride  disdainful  of  su- 
"  periority." — p.  143.  There  are  many 
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persons  now  living,  who  remember  the 
manners  of  Dr.  Johnson.  I  hope  I  have 
at  present  such  liberal  hearers,  that  they 
will  not  think  me  wrong  for  spurning  the 
undistinguishing  servility  of  Mr.  Boswell. 
For  my  own  part,  when  I  see  people  ex- 
actly copying  their  own  gross  faults,  while 
they  are  charging  those  faults  on  others  ; 
I  almost  wish,  with  honest  Juvenal,  "  to 
"  fly  beyond  the  Sauromatae,  and  the  icy 
"  ocean." — Milton  pathetically  complains 
that  "  he  was  compassed  round  with  dark- 
ness."— "  This  darkness,  (says  Johnson) 
had  his  eyes  been  better  employed,  had 
undoubtedly  deserved  compassion." — 
p.  111.  To  this  passage  I  may  spare  my- 
self the  pain  of  applying  its  proper,  and 
well  merited  epithets.  Imagine  Milton, 
for  a  moment ;  and  your  hearts  will  ap- 
ply them.  This  was  the  philosopher  who 
taught  the  world  Christian  benevolence, 
and  humanity.  Surely  you  will  not  easi- 
ly be  misled  by  such  a  biographer.  To 
gratify  his  disposition  towards  Milton,  you 
may  fairly  suppose  that  he  will  enlarge  on 
facts ;  and  hastily  confound  idle,  and  ma- 
levolent rumour  with  truth. 
I  shall  take  notice  of  a  few  charges  more 
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which  are  brought  against  him  by  John- 
son ;  that  1  may  have  the  pleasure  of  re- 
futing calumny,  and  of  establishing  the 
moral  eminence  of  our  illustrious  man. 

The  conscientious,  and  candid  gentle- 
man "  is  ashamed  to  relate  what  he  fears 
"  is  true ;  that  Milton  was  the  last  stu- 
"  dent  in  either  university,  that  suffered 
"  the  publick  indignity  of  corporal  pu- 
"  nishment."  p.  8. — He  had  much  more 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  what,  in  many 
other  passages,  he  confidently,  and  falsely 
asserts,  and  relates  of  him.  He  had  no 
good  authority  for  this  idle  story,  and  if 
it  was  true,  it  only  discredits  the  discipline 
of  the  university;  not  the  honour,  and 
virtue  of  a  young  academician. 

He  tells  us,  that  "  it  is  plain,  from  hii 
"  own  verses  to  Diodati,   that  he  had  in- 
"  curred  rustication  from  Cambridge.' 
It  is,  by  no  means  plain.     In  the  expres- 
sion of  Vetiti  Laris,  in  his  first  elegy,  ad- 
dressed to  Diodati,  some  one,  of  many  in- 
terdictions, may  be  couched,  besides  that 
of  expulsion,   or  rustication.     "  That  au- 
"  thour"  (say  the  compilers  of  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica)  "  must  be  stark  mad 
"  with  malice,  that,  from  this  elegy,  could 
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"  infer  his  expulsion  from  the  university." 
Biog.  Britan.  Milton;  at  note  H.     In  his 
apology  for  Smectymnus,  it  is  almost  de- 
monstrated, that  he  was  neither  expelled, 
nor  rusticated ;    where  "  he   thanks   his 
"  antagonist  for  the  slander  which  he  had 
"  thrown  out  against  him,  of  having  pas- 
"  sed  his  youth  in  idleness,  and  debauch- 
"  ery ;  since  it  gave  him  an  apt  occasion 
"  to    acknowledge  publickly,     with    all 
"  grateful  mind,   that  more  than  ordina- 
"  ry  favour,  and  respect,  which  he  found, 
"  above  any  of  his  equals,  at  the  hands  of 
"  those  courteous,  and  learned  men;  the 
"  fellows  of  that  college  wherein  he  had 
"  spent  some  years,  and  to  those  ingenu- 
"  ous,  and  friendly  men,  who  were  ever 
"  the   countenancers    of  virtuous,     and 
"  hopeful  wits,  he  wishes  the  best,   and 
"  happiest  things  that  friends  in  absence 
"  wish  one  to  another."    Biog.   Britan. 
ibid,  at  note  E. 

"  Of  his  praise  he  was  very  frugal," 
(says  Johnson,)  "  for  scarcely  any  man 
"  ever  wrote  so  much,  and  praised  so  few." 
Page  19.  To  tax  a  generous,  and  noble 
mind  with  frugality  of  praise,  ill  becomes 
the  man,  who,  by  an  eagerness  to  injure 
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that  mind,  is  driven  to  the  very  dotage  oi 
malevolence.  Many  of  his  poetical  pro- 
ductions are  full  of  the  warmest,  of  the 
highest  praise,  to  living,  and  departed 
friends.  If  we  examine  his  works,  both 
in  verse,  and  prose,  we  shall  find  that 
more  numerous,  and  larger  tributes  of 
esteem  ;  more  indisputable  proofs  of  a 
grateful,  and  affectionate  heart,  are  not 
to  be  met  with,  in  the  writings  of  any 
man. 

Dr.  Newton,  in  his  treatment,  and 
opinion  of  Milton,  differs  very  justly,  and 
amiably,  from  Dr.  Johnson.  —  "  At  the 
university,"  (says  that  biographer,)  "he 
excelled  [in  literature,  and  talents] 
more,  and  more  ;  and  by  his  obliging 
"  behaviour,  added  to  his  great  learning, 
"  and  ingenuity,  he  deservedly  gained  the 
"  affection  of  many  ;  and  the  admiration 
"  of  all."  Life  of  Milton  :  Page  4.  Let 
me,  here,  do  justice  to  Newton  :  let  me 
observe  that  he  has  been  as  careful,  and 
accurate,  as  Johnson  has  been  precipitate, 
and  superficial,  in  writing  the  Life  of  Mil- 
ton;  that  he  has,  throughout,  acknow- 
ledged the  generosity,  and  greatness  of 
his  heart,  as  well  as  the  lustre,  and  sub- 
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limity  of  his  talents ;  and  that  the  mild, 
and  candid  bishop,  was  fair,  and  liberal, 
to  the  zealous,  and  ardent  republican, 
while  the  proud,  and  prejudiced  layman, 
was  intolerant,  and  inquisitorial. 

Milton,  soon  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, from  his  travels,  taught  about  six 
young  gentlemen,  (among  whom  were 
his  two  nephews,)  French,  and  Italian ; 
and  the  learned  languages.  This  impor- 
tant office  he  undertook,  and  executed,  on 
a  plan  worthy  of  himself;  without  any 
reward, — "  This  is  the  period  of  his  life," 
(says  Johnson,)  "  from  which  all  his  bio- 
graphers seem  inclined  to  shrink :  they 
are  unwilling  that  Milton  should  be  de- 
graded to  a  school-master."  This  re- 
flexion is  false,  in  what  it  directly  asserts 
of  his  biographers ;  and  it  is  equally  false, 
as  far  as  it  introduces  an  evident  injustice 
to  himself.  His  honest,  and  unprejudiced 
biographers  relate  the  fact,  as  it  was ;  that 
he  taught  his  pupils,  without  any  lucrative 
recompence ;  but  as  the  Doctor  thinks 
proper  to  shrink  from  truth  himself,  he 
endeavours  to  throw  the  odium  of  disin- 
genuity  upon  others.  For  he  asserts  that 
Milton  condescended  to  this  employment. 
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to  enlarge  his  narrow  circumstances :  am 
his  own  assertion,  which  contradicts  the 
most  respectable  authority,  stands  by 
itself;  it  is  totally  unauthorized.  It  does 
not  at  all  appear  that  any  one  of  the 
writers  of  his  life  were  so  foolish  as  to 
think  that  Milton  was  degraded  by  being 
a  school -master.  Let  me  here  apply  a 
little  of  good  Bishop  Newton's  Balm  of 
Gilead,  to  correct  the  bilious  indisposi- 
tion of  Johnson. — "  He,"  (says  Newton,) 
"  who  could  not  easily  deny  any  thing  to 
"  his  friends,  and  who  knew  that  the 
"  greatest  men  in  all  ages,  had  delighted 
"  in  teaching  others  the  principles  of 
"  knowledge,  and  virtue,  undertook  the 
<c  office ;  not  out  of  any  sordid,  and  mer- 
cenary views ;  but  merely  from  a  bene- 
volent disposition,  and  a  desire  to  do 
good."  Life :  Page  17. 
If  in  this  proper  light,  we  view  his  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  his  friends,  the 
expansion  of  his  benevolence  is  worthy  of 
the  vast  genius  to  which  it  was  united. 
Next  to  virtue,  learning  is  important  to 
the  reputation,  and  happiness  of  youth. 
But  a  man  of  great  talents  can  hardly  be 
employed  as  a  teacher,  without  a  kind 
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of  stoicism  in  practical  philosophy.  The 
contemptuous  language  of  Johnson  can- 
not obscure  transcendent  merit :  Milton, 
while  he  generously  discharged  the  office 
of  a  tutor  to  a  few  of  his  young  friends, 
atoned  for  our  want  of  all  the  immortal 
poetry  which  he  might  have  written  in 
that  time,  by  a  soul,  in  active  harmony 
with  the  good  of  the  human  kind. 

I  must,  however,  request  you  to  endure 
a  little  more  of  the  fermentation  of  John- 
son's mind.— "  Let  not  our  veneration," 
(saith  he,)  "  for  Milton  forbid  us  to  look, 
"  with  some  degree  of  merriment,  on 
"  great  promises,  and  small  performances ; 
"  on  the  man  who  hastens  home,  because 
"  his  countrymen  are  contending  for  their 
"  liberty ;  and  when  he  reaches  the  scene 
"  of  action,  vapours  away  his  patriotism 
"  in  a  private  boarding- school."  The 
merriment,  indeed,  is  too  poor  for  criti- 
cism ;  and  hardly  deserves,  for  a  moment, 
indignant  contempt.  It  includes,  like- 
wise, a  gross  violation  of  truth.  For  when 
he  was  in  this  retired  situation,  he  pub- 
lished several  political  treatises :  when 
Johnson  talks  of  great  promises,  and 
small  performances,  one  would  think  that 
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he  had  forgotten  all  Milton's  great  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted. 
Probably,  you  will,  all,  be  of  opinion, 
from  the  illiberal  sneer,  and  indubitable 
misrepresentations,  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  that  a  remark  of  Johnson,  where 
he  adopts  a  very  ill-grounded  suspicion  of 
Milton's  integrity,  might  have  been  a  sa- 
lutary warning  to  himself. — "  Faction  sel- 
"  dom  leaves  a  man  honest,"  (says  our 
moral  censor,)  "however  it  may  find 
"  him." 

It  is  reported  that  Milton  joined  his  in- 
fluence with  Bradshaw's,  to  prevail  with  a 
printer  spuriously  to  insert  in  the  EIX«» 
B*c-iA»xu,  a  prayer  from  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney's Arcadia.  It  is  a  fine  prayer 5  and 
the  original,  and  genuine  insertion  of  it 
could  only  have  injured  the  memory  of 
Charles  the  First,  in  fanatical,  and  gloomy 
times.  The  interpolation,  however,  of 
that  prayer,  to  vilify  the  deceased,  was  a 
base  act.  Dr.  Johnson  apparently  be- 
lieves that  Milton  was  concerned  in  th{ 
interpolation ;  but  what  sensible,  and 
equitable  man  will  believe  it,  who  op- 
poses our  poet's  tenacious  virtue,  and 
piety,  to  an  idle,  and  vague  report?  It 


Was  Johnson's  moral,  and  Christian  duty, 
wholly  to  disbelieve  that  report,  which 
deeply  wounded  the  character  of  a  man, 
"  who  appeared  to  him,"  (I  am  going  to 
use  his  own  words,)  "  to  have  a  full  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  and 
to  have  regarded  the  holy  scriptures 
with  the  profoundest  veneration ;  to 
have  been  untainted  by  any  heretical 
peculiarity  of  opinion ;  and  to  have 
"  lived  in  a  confirmed  belief  of  the  im- 
"  mediate,  and  occasional  agency  of  pro* 
"  vidence*"  Pages  140  ;  141.  He  ought 
to  have  entertained  a  general  high  opinion 
of  the  heart,  and  moral  conduct  of  the 
man,  who  extorted  from  him  the  follow- 
ing honourable  testimony;  notwithstand- 
ing his  ardent  zeal  for  our  established 
church. — "  That  he  lived  without  prayer, 
"  can  hardly  be  affirmed.  His  studies, 
"  and  meditations  were  an  habitual  pray- 
"  er."  Pages  141;  142. 

It  must  be  pleasing  to  the  admirers  of 
genius  to  recollect  what  a  profound  ho- 
mage it  received  at  the  restoration,  by  the 
inclusion  of  Milton  in  the  act  of  oblivion ; 
who  had  been  so  zealous,  and  great  a 
literary  champion  against  the  royal  cause. 
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The  fool,  Burnet,  (God  forgive  me  for  the 
profane  misnomer ;  for  calling  a  Bishop  a 
fool !)  Burnet  thinks  that  he  was  forgot- 
ten! this  is  of  apiece  with  his  one,  Prior; 
for  which  he  is  immortalized  as  he  de- 
serves, by  Pope.  He  was  so  far  from 
being  forgotten,  that  he  was  remembered, 
much  to  his  honour.  The  office  of  Latin 
secretary,  which  he  held  under  Cromwell, 
was  generously,  and  nobly  offered  to  him 
by  Charles  the  Second.  The  offer,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  accept ;  though  he  was 
far  from  being  affluent;  his  circumstances, 
indeed,  had  been  much  impaired.  But 
Jic  thought  that  he  could  not  hold  that 
office  consistently  with  honesty,  and  de- 
corum. Such  was  his  obedience  to  th 
dictates  of  his  conscience ;  such  was  his 
regard  to  his  reputation.  For  this  fact 
we  have  the  most  respectable  authority* 

"••  Henry  Bendish,  Esq.  was  a  descendent,  by  his  mother' 
/idf,  from  the  protector,  Oliver  CronrireU.  His  family,  an 
Milton's  were  in  great  intimacy,  both  before,  and  after  th 
ilc.tdi  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Bendish  had  heard  the  widow, 
daughter  of  Miilon,  or  both,  say,  that  soon  after  the  restor 
lion,  the  king  offered  to  employ  this  pardoned  man,  as  Latin 
secretary  ;  the  post  in  which  he  served  Cromwell,  with  so  much 
integrity,  and  ability.  Milton  withstood  the  offer;  his  wifo 
pressed  his  compliance. — "Thou  art  in  the  right,"  said  he  ; 
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but  you  will  not  be  surprized  if  Johnson 
affects  to  disbelieve  it ; — He  sinks  it  into 
"  an  obscure  story." 

Permit  me  to  remind  you  of  another 
anecdote  which  does  infinite  honour  to 
Milton ;  and  which  is  so  substantially, 
and  incontrovertibly  ascertained,  that  even 
Johnson  is  obliged,  though  with  evident 
reluctance,  to  acknowledge  its  truth.  The 
family  of  his  first  wife  were  cavaliers; 
with  whom  she  lived,  after  she  had  de- 
serted her  husband,  and  refused  to  return 
to  him.  By  her  pathetic  submission,  at 
an  unexpected  interview,  his  feeling  heart 
was  easily  reconciled  to  her.  When  the 
royal  cause  was  decisively  unsuccessful, 
he  hospitably,  and  kindly  entertained  her 

"  you,  as  other  women,  would  ride  in  your  coach.  For  ;/;r. 
"  my  aim  is,  to  live,  and  die  an  honest  man."  This  account 
Mr.  Richardson  had  from  Mr.  Bendish  himself.  S>-e  Richard- 
son's  Life  of  Milton,  page  100.  Biog:  Brit:  page  31 10.  The 
vouchers  for  this  fact  are  respectable  persons:  the  particular 
circumstances  with  which  it  is  told,  augment  its  probability.  If 
the  otter  had  not  really  been  made,  by  Charles  the  Second,  to 
Milton,  tiie  fiction  would  have  been  highly  improbable;  there- 
fore,  Milton's  relations  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  frame  it; 
as,  at  the  time  when  they  lived,  it  might  have  been  easily  re. 
futed.  The  probability  of  the  account  is  likewise  greatly  cor. 
roborated  by  the  disinterested,  and  generous  character  of  MiU 
ton, 
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relations,  in  his  house;  and  by  his  interest 
with  the  fortunate,  and  ruling  party, 
which  he  warmly,  and  actively  exerted 
in  their  favour,  they  were  restored  to  their 
former  security,  and  circumstances.  And 
if  we  consider  the  provocation  which  he 
had  received  from  the  persons  whom  he 
thus  befriended;  and  the  violent  party- 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  we 
must  allow,  that  the  fact  which  I  have 
now  mentioned,  is  a  most  disinterested, 
and  magnanimous  example  of  private, 
and  publick  virtue. 

The  homage  which  he  payed  to  Crom- 
well I  cannot  entirely  defend.  Here 
Johnson  triumphs,  and  exults;  it  deserves 
not,  however,  the  untempered  severity 
with  which  it  is  stygmatized  by  him.  Is 
perfection,  especially,  at  trying  junctures, 
to  be  expected  from  mortality?  Milton, 
and  Cromwell,  were  independents,  in  the 
profession  of  religion.  The  arbitrary 
power  of  Cromwell  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  Milton  to  resist.  Usurped,  and 
arbitrary  power  were  never  more  glo- 
riously exercised.  Civil  justice  was  ad 
ministered  at  home  with  a  sacred  impar- 
tiality, England  was  in  her  meridian 
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splendour.  She  was  the  terrour,  and  the 
glory  of  Europe.  Therefore,  if  we  re- 
collect the  tenets  of  Milton,  and  the  te- 
nour  of  his  preceding  conduct,  he  can  be 
taxed  with  profligacy  of  heart  for  his  pa- 
negyrick  on  Cromwell,  only  by  those 
crouching  slaves,  at  once  abject,  and  in- 
solent, who  worship  "  the  right  divine  of 
"  kings  to  govern  wrong." 

In  all  that  I  have  now  been  urging  re- 
latively to  Milton's  character,  as  a  man, 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  not  been 
widely  deviating  from  my  literary  en- 
gagement. I  have  related  some  facts 
which  are  greatly  to  his  honour;  I  have 
endeavoured  to  remove  the  obloquy  of 
Johnson  ;  from  a  desire  to  obliterate  any 
unfair  impressions  of  him  which  may  have 
sunk  into  the  minds  of  the  publick.  I 
have  likewise  observed  that  moral  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  intellectual  ex- 
cellence than  is  commonly  imagined.  I 
wish  that  I  had  eloquence  enough  to  fire 
the  young  literary  part  of  this  company, 
if  I  am  favoured  with  such  auditors,  with 
an  illustrious  example.  I  wish  to  con- 
vince them,  that  to  be  Miltons  as  men, 
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is  one  grand  preparative    and'  auxiliary, 
to  be  Miltons,  as  poets. 

I  shall  give  you  as  plainly,  and  concise- 
ly as  possible,  the  s.ubstance  of  Milton's 
habits,  and  character.  They  so  forcibly 
convey,  with  themselves,  their  own  enco- 
mium, that  they  need  no  recommenda- 
tion from  eloquence;  if  I  possessed  it;  and 
as  moral,  and  intellectual  examples,  they 
are  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  our  hap- 
piness, and  our  fame.  His  temperance 
was  extreme  ;  in  so  much  the  more  vi- 
gour would  his  health  be  preserved  ;  and 
consequently,  the  powers  of  his  mind.  I 
need  not  observe  to  you,  that  he  was  a 
prodigy  of  study,  and  of  learning.  The 
idle,  and  the  vain  presume  to  expect  ad- 
mission to  the  temple  of  glory  through 
the  level,  and  flowery  walks,  of  pleasure, 
and  dissipation  ;  but  that*  temple  is, 
seated  on  a  high  rock  ;  and  generous,  and 
truly  aspiring  minds  hope,  at  length  to 
gain  it,  only  by  the  arduous,  and  indis- 
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pensable  road.     He  was  a  uniform,   and 
firm  believer  in  divine  revelation.    And  if 
his  worship  of  the  Deity  became,  in  time, 
a  species  of  quietism ;  if  he  detached  it 
from  ordinances,  and  forms  ;  he  thus  mo- 
dified his  devotional  piety,   from  his  ab- 
stracted,  and  awful  idea  of  the  Divine 
Majesty;    whom  he  thought  improperly 
adored  by  material,  and  personal  homage; 
and  that  his  most  worthy  temple,  and  al- 
tar, and  reasonable  service,   were  in  the 
minds  of  the  faithful.     His  spirit,  and  his 
conduct  were  such,  as  must  characterize 
every  man  of  a  powerful,   and  cultivated 
understanding,   whose  faith   is  complete, 
and  impregnable,  in  God,  and  in  his  Sa- 
viour.    His  spirit  was  independent,  and 
by  a  consequence   almost  necessary,   the 
tenour  of  his  actions  was  in  the  extreme 
of  honour,  and  generosity.   If,  sometimes, 
in  his  religious,  and  political  disputes,  his 
warmth  seems  to  be  intemperate;  we  must 
acknowledge,  that  on  some  trying  occa- 
sions, an  honest  indignation  is  inseparable 
from  virtue.   He  was  as  publickly  as  he  was 
falsely  accused  by  his  enemies,   of  crimes 
which  inflict  the.  last,  and  most  fatal  dis- 
grace on  human  nature.     But  his  great 
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soul  was  incapable  of  any  lasting  personal 
resentment :  the  man,  whose  wants  were 
few ;  who  loved  a  learned  retirement ;  the 
authour  of  Paradise  Lost ;  the  man  who 
was  almost  continually  holding  high  con- 
verse with  angels  and  with  God;  must 
have  soared  above  the  durable,  and  tyran- 
nical influence  of  any  low,  sublunary  pas- 
sion. Is  it  not  then  easy  to  perceive,  that 
the  temperance  which  gives  health  to  the 
body,  will  invigorate  the  wings  of  the  fan- 
cy ; — is  it  not  easy  to  perceive  that  an  in- 
dependent, spirited,  and  generous  con- 
duct, is  another  most  powerful,  and  pro- 
pitious cause,  congenially,  and  complete- 
ly, to  meet,  to  feel  the  sublime,  in  the 
writings  of  others ;  or  to  exemplify  it  in 
our  own  ? 

I  shall  now  give  you  some  sentiments 
of  Milton,  which  are  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  disposition,  and  habitudes  which 
have  ascribed  to  him.  In  his  Reason  of 
Church- Government ;  p.  63.  He  tells  us, 
that  "  he  had  proposed  something,  in  ge- 
"  neral,  of  highest  hope,  and  hardest  at- 
"  tempting." — In  a  letter  to  Diodati,  dated 
the  23rd  of  September,  1637 ;  "  he  de- 
"  clares  himself  a  zealous  follower  of  mo- 
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"  ral  beauty,  and  virtue;  with  a  thorough 
"  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  the  mere 
"  vulgar;  and  with  a  just  consciousness  of 
"  his  own  powers ;  and  a  presentiment  of 
"  the  important  rank  which  the  cultiva- 
"  tion  of  them  would,  one  day,  advance 
"  him  to,  in  his  own  age,  and  all  future 
"  ages;  intimating  that  the  object  of  his 
"  thoughts  was  no  less  than  immortality." 
— Biog.  Brit.  p.  3108.  note  K. — In  his 
Reason  of  Church- Government,  p.  62  :  he 
thus  writes  of  himself. — "  I  begun  thus 
"  far  to  assent  both  to  them"  [to  the  Ita- 
lians] "  and  diverse  of  my  friends  here  at 
"  home"  [with  respect  to  their  opinion  of 
his  talents]  "  and  not  less  to  an  inward 
"  prompting ;  which  now  grew  daily  upon 
"  me ;  that  by  labour,  and  intent  study, 
"  which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this 
"  life ;  joined  with  a  strong  propensity 
"  of  nature ;  I  might  perhaps  leave  some- 
"  thing,  so  written,  to  after- times,  as 
"  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die." — • 
What  might  not  be  atchieved  by  such  a 
conscious,  and  well-grounded  ambition, 
which  deemed  its  own  efforts  unavailing, 
without  the  assistance  of  God  !  For  in 
Reason  of  Church  Government  (p.  64.) 
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he  has  a  very  remarkable  passage,  which 
Dr.  Johnson  thus  introduces  to  the  read- 
er. "  In  this  book"  (in  the  Reason  of 
Church- Government)  "  he  discovers,  not 
"  with  ostentatious  exultation,  but  with 
"  calm  confidence,  his  high  opinion  of  his 
"  own  powers ;  and  promises  to  under- 
"  take  something,  he  yet  knows  not  what, 
"  that  may  be  of  use,  and  honour,  to  his 
"  country. — This  (says  he)  is  not  to  be 
"  obtained  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that 
"  Eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all 
"  utterance,  and  knowledge ;  and  sends 
"  out  his  seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  fire 
"  of  his  altar,  to  touch,  and  purify  the 
"  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must 
"  be  added  industrious,  and  select  read- 
"ing;  steady  observation,  and  insight 
"  into  all  seemly,  and  generous  arts,  and 
"  affairs  ;  till  which,  in  some  measure,  be 
"  compast,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this 
"  expectation.'  " — "  From  a  promise  like 
"  this,"  (adds  Johnson)  "  at  once  fervid, 
"  pious,  and  rational,  might  be  expected 
"  The  Paradise  Lost."  pp.  31;  35. 

Longinus,  and  Milton,  give  the  same 
rational,  and  moral  advice  to  those  who 
are  ambitious  to  be  great  poets.—"  It  is 
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>*  difficult  (says  the  great  Grecian  critick) 
"  to  acquire  a  distinguishing,  and  mas- 
"  terly  knowledge  of  the  sublime  ;  it  is 
"  the  result  of  much  mental  application*." 
nioi  TiJ/oy;:  Sect.  6.  And  afterwards  he 
thus  nobly  expresses  the  importance  of 
the  moral  tone  of  the  mind,  in  produ- 
cing the  sublime  in  composition.  —  As  the 
first  "  of  objects,  I  mean  the  sublime,  is 
w  preferable  to  all  others,  it  should  be  our 
*  care,  though  great  genius  is  rather  given 
"  by  nature,  than  acquired  by  art,  to  ha- 
"  bituate  our  minds  to  exalted  ideas,  by 
"  moral  culture  ;  to  keep  them,  as  it  were, 
"  always  pregnant  with  sublime  senti- 
"  ments."  Sect.  9th. 

The  sublimest  of  poets,  in  his  apology 
for  Smectymnus,  speaks  the  same  lan- 
guage with  the  sublimest  of  criticks.  — 
"He  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his 
"  hope"  (says  he)  "  to  write  well  in  laud- 
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able  things,  ought  himself  to  be  a  true 
"  poem ;  that  is,  a  composition  of  the 
"  best,  and  honourablest  things ;  and 
"  have  in  himself,  the  experience,  and 
"  practice,  of  all  that  which  is  praise- 
"  worthy." 

What  an  extraordinary  being  was 
this  man,  whether  we  view  him  in  his 
moral,  religious,  or  poetical  character ! 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  an  unpreju- 
diced, good,  and  susceptible  mind,  which 
is  powerfully  actuated  with  the  love  of 
poetry,  and  virtue;  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  such  a  mind  to  recollect  the 
full  memory  of  Milton,  without  paying 
to  that  memory  an  enthusiastick  ho- 
mage; a  kind  of  inferiour  adoration.  I 
should  suppose  that  no  sensible,  and  feel- 
ing mind  could  read  the  following  little 
plain  account  of  him  which  is  transmit- 
ted to  us,  from  Dr.  Wright,  an  old  cler- 
gyman of  Dorsetshire,  without  strong 
emotions.  The  Doctor  tells  us  that  "  Mil- 
"  ton  lived  in  a  small  house ;  with  but 
"  one  room,  as  he  thought,  on  a  floor; 
"  where  he  found  him  up  one  pair  of 
"  stairs  ;  in  a  chamber  hung  with  rusty 
"  green  ;  sitting  in  an  elbow  chair;  black 
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"  cloaths;  but  neat  enough;  pale,  but  not 
"  cadaverous ;  his  hands,  and  fingers, 
"  gouty,  and  with  chalkstones ;  and  that 
"  among  other  discourse,  he  expressed 
"  himself  to  this  purpose;  that  were  he 
"  free  from  the  pain  which  the  gout  gave 
"  him,  his  blindness  would  be  tolerable." 
See  Biog:  Brit:  page  3116:  note  at  S  S. 
Compared  with  this  poor  small  house; 
and  with  its  faded  hangings  of  rusty 
green,  how  does  the  splendour  of  what 
Versailles  was ;  how  does  the  pomp  of  the 
Escurial  shrink;  and  how  are  they  ob- 
scured, to  a  vigorous,  and  well-regulated 
understanding ;  and  to  an  active,  and  ge- 
nerous fancy !  thus  compared,  to  what 
an  insignificance  does  a  Charles  the  Fifth ; 
to  what  an  insignificance  does  a  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  sink;  before  the  august  in- 
habitant of  that  humble  tenement !  before 
our  moral,  and  poetical  hero  ! 

Blush,  grandeur,   blush !    proud   courts  withdraw  your 

blaze ! 
Ye  little  stars,  hide  your  diminish' d  rays  ! 

Pope's  Epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst. 

Who  that  now  hears   me,   would  not 
have  been  proud  to  have  given  his  atten- 
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tion ;  I  may  venture  to  add,  his  attend- 
ance, to  this  venerable  old  man ;  sitting 
in  his  little  apartment !  who  of  us  would 
not  have  adopted,  for  his  own  language, 
and  have  applied  to  him.  the  beautiful 
lines  in  which  his  Manoah  expresses  his 
affection  for  his  Samson  ! 

It  shall  be  my  delight  to  tend  his  eyes  ; 
And  view  him  sitting  in  the  house,  ennobled 
With  all  those  high  exploits,  by  Aim  ate  hie  ved  ! 

Samson  Agonistes  :  v.  1490. 

Those  allowances  being  made  for  hu- 
man fallibility,  and  frailty,  which  are 
easily  granted  by  liberal  minds,  we  shall 
be  satisfied  that  the  conduct  of  Milton 
flowed  parallel  with  his  pure,  and  sublime 
theory.  One  of  his  severe  accusers  ought 
to  have  been  very  cautious  when  he 
brought  particular,  and  heavy  charges 
against  hinf.  For  his  homage  to  Crom- 
well he  gives  him  no  quarter.  The  guilt 
of  that  homage  I  have  endeavoured  to 
extenuate;  not  partially,  and  sophisti- 
cally;  but  equitably,  and  fairly.  It  i 
certain  that  in  very  trying  circumstances, 
he  retained  his  integrity.  He  was  so  far 
from  accepting  a  pension  from  a  minister 
who  was  a  native  of  a  country  which  in 
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his  heart  he  hated;  he  was  so  far  from 
accepting  such  a  pension  from  a  govern* 
ment  which  in  his  heart  he  hated ;  and 
after  the  very  name,  and  idea  of  pensioner 
had,  by  himself  been  publickly  proscrib- 
ed ;  he  was  so  far  from  submitting  to  this 
condescension,  that    when    his    finances 
were  poor,  and  shattered,  he  refused  to 
be  reinstated  in  his  office  of  Latin  secre-  . 
tary  under  Charles  the  Second ;  to  which 
office  a  salary  of  two-hundred  pounds  a 
year  was  annexed;  a  considerable  income 
for  a  literary  man  in  those  days ;  but  a 
paltry  sum,  when  it  was  to  be  given  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  great  publick  services 
which  might  have  been  performed  by  the 
learning,  and  the  talents  of  Milton.     He 
wrote   no  pamphlets,   (they  deserve  not 
the  epithet,  political,)  to  serve  a  family, 
with  whom  all  his  former  language ;  all 
his  former  habits,  had  been  in  perpetual 
hostility.     Nor  did  his  violent  prejudices 
prevent  him  from  comprehending  the  true 
principles,  and  the  true  spirit,   of  civil 
freedom  ;  they  did  not  preclude  from  his 
mind  all  that  political  knowledge  which  is 
most  useful,   and  salutary  to  mankind. 
Surely  these  abrupt,  and  deep  descents,  to 
VOL.  i. 
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which    very  ungenerous  aspersions  have 
obliged  me  to  allude,  (especially,  if  we  com- 
paratively take  a  view  of  different  times,  and 
circumstances,)  preponderate  our  poet's 
eulogy  on  Cromwell.     For  all  this  honest 
censure,  it  is  possible  that  I  maybe  harsh- 
ly arraigned  myself.     I  shall  be  the  easier 
under  this  apprehension,   as   I  am   con- 
scious that  the  censure  was   purely  dic- 
tated by  a  love  of  impartiality,  and  justice. 
The  memory  of  John  Milton  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  as  dear  to  us  as  that  of  Samuel 
Johnson :  and  a  man  is  well  employed, 
(he  surely  deserves  not  a  single  frown 
from  any  individual  of  a  great  communi- 
ty,) while  he  urges  every  fair  topick,  and 
argument,  in  vindication  of  a  sacred  cha- 
racter ;  for  peculiarly  sacred  I  must  ever 
deem   a  character  which  unites  genius, 
and  virtue.     And  I  should  suppose   thai 
nothing  tends  more  to  blunt  the  stings  oi 
obloquy,   than  to  show   that  they  have 
been  darted  by  one,  who  lived,  in  som< 
respects,  in  a  total  moral   ignorance   oi 
himself:  and  such  a  person  is,  on  several 
occasions,  merely  a  grown  child ;  spoiled 
by  himself,  and  by  the  flattery  of  others  ; 
p  therefore,  very  apt  to  lose  all  sight  of 


temper,  and  justice,  to  those  who,  unfor- 
tunately will  not  submit  to  his  prejudices, 
and  humours.  How  far  such  a  person  is 
qualified  to  write  the  life  of  one,  whose  re* 
ligious,  and  political  tenets  were  diame- 
trically opposite  to  his  own,  it  is  super- 
fluous expressly  to  determine. 

Having  seen  many  years ;  and  having 
had  much  painful  experience  of  life;  1 
have  taken  the  liberty  deliberately  to  view 
those  objects  which,  of  all  others,  are 
most  worthy  of  our  attention,  and  of  our 
best  ambition.  I  beg  leave  particularly  to 
recommend  them  to  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  young  men ;  especially  of  those 
who  anticipate  emoluments,  and  honours, 
from  talents,  and  from  learning.  If  we 
mean  to  make  the  most  of  this  present, 
and  transitory  state ;  if  we  mean  to  make 
it  a  garden  of  perennial  flowers,  instead 
of  a  vale  of  tears ;  let  us  brighten,  and 
fortify  our  souls,  with  pure,  and  deter- 
mined virtue :  health,  peace,  competence, 
and  the  glorious  sallies  and  excursions  of 
the  mind,  are  its  offspring :  it  keeps  us 
independent  of  the  vulgar;  that  is,  of  the 
great  majority ;  it  makes  us,  under  God, 
sufficient  for  ourselves :  it  is  a  Panacea 
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for  curing  all  evil ;  it  is  aCatholicon,  for 
atchieving  all  good.  By  it,  we  are  always 
in  utrumque  par  at  I ;  to  act,  or  to  write ; 
to  live,  or  to  die. 

I  hope  that  you  will  excuse ;  I  should 
rather  hope  that  you  will    approve    the 
ingenuous  liberty    which    I  have  taken; 
and  which  I  may,    hereafter  take,    with 
those  who  have  been,  in  any  way,  highly 
elevated  in  society.     1   never  can  forego 
those  frank,   and  open  sentiments,  which 
every  ingenuous  mind  ought  to  feel,  and 
express,  on  momentous  occasions.  There- 
fore I  shall  now  observe,  that  they  who 
may  pretend  that  I  should  have  spared 
Johnson,  at  the  expence  of  the  honour, 
at  the  expence  of  the  justice   which    is 
due  to  Milton;    will,    in  fact,    be  more 
unfavourable,  and  vmcandid  to  me,  than 
sincerely  respectful  either  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  one,  or  the  other.     I  shall  ne- 
ver make  an  unreserved  animadversion, 
from  pride,    or  from  envy;    but  from  a 
pure,  and  independent  love  of  equity,  and 
of  truth.     And  whether  I  have  been  thus 
actuated,   will  be  clearly  seen,   from  the 
whole  tenour  of  these  Lectures,  compre- 
hensively viewed  by  those  who  may  ho- 
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nonr  them  with  an  unprejudiced,  and 
dispassionate  attention.  This  honest,  and 
fair  freedom  (without  any  partiality  to 
myself  1  speak  it)  certainly  deserves  the 
esteem,  and  encouragement  of  the  pub- 
lic. Hypocritical  politeness,  and  affected 
candour,  may  do  very  well  to  glide  along 
the  common,  and  slight  surface  of  life ; 
but  they  are  too  flimsy  to  penetrate,  and 
unfold  useful,  and  respectable  subjects : 
they  will  never  effectually  serve  the  cause 
of  important,  and  sacred  truth  ;  they  will 
never  thoroughly  vindicate  the  reputation 
of  good,  and  great  men.  These  excel- 
lent objects  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
those  who  endeavour  to  keep  their  minds 
free  from  any  sinister  influence ;  by  those 
who  have  no  improper;  no  servile,  or 
selfish  respect  for  persons, 
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LECTURE 


D  R  Y  D  E  N. 


THE  last  great  poet  to  whom  I  payed 
my  particular  attention,  was,  Milton.  I 
do  not  like  vague,  indefinite,  exaggerating 
language;  but  after  my  maturest,  and 
best  examination,  I  think  it  no  hyperbole 
to  pronounce  him,  the  greatest  of  poets, 
I  now  have  another  great  poet  in  the  eye 
of  my  fancy ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  ac- 
curately to  view  him  with  the  eye  of  my 
reason. 

Behold !  where  thy  den* a  less  presumptuous  car, 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coprsers  of  ethereal  race ; 

With  necks  in   thunder  cloathed,  arid  long-resounding 
pace. 

III.  3. 

Hark !— his  hands  the  lyre  explore ! 
Bright-eyed  Fancy,  hovering  o'er, 
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Scatters,  from  her  pictured  urn, 

Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn! 

But  ah!  'tis  heard  no  more! 

Oh!  lyre  divine!  what  daring  spirit 
Wakes  thee  now?  though  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion, 
That  the  Theban  eagle  bear  ; 
Sailing,  with  supreme  dominion, 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air  ; 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  rim 
Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  muse's  ray, 
With  orient  hues,  unborrowed  of  the  sun  ; 
Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 

Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate  ; 

Beneath  the  good,  how  far ! — but  far  above  the  great ! 

Gray's  Progress  of  Poesy! 

The  descent  from  Milton  to  Dryden  is 
not  an  abrupt,  and  steep  one ;  and  we  move 
but  from  one  magnificent  region  to  ano- 
ther. The  infinitely  diversified  richness, 
and  exuberance  of  the  latter,  is  not  a  very 
inadequate  substitute  for  that  astonishing 
sublime  of  the  former,  which  transports 
us,  while  we  imbibe  it,  beyond  the  in- 
feriour  objects  of  our  mortal  existence. 
We  descend  but  from  the  interiour  to  the 
maritime  alps;  from  the  grand,  and  awful 
heights  which  Annibal  surmounted ;  con- 
trasted, in  many  points  of  view,  with 
beauty,  and  with  terrour ;  comparatively, 
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to  humbler,  yet  bold  and  variegated 
scenery ;  to  a  more  Elysian  soil,  and  to  a 
milder  air.  If  you  travel  on,  to  the  lowest 
holy  ground  of  "  This  great  high -priest 
66  of  all  the  nine ;"  to  the  ground  confin- 
ing on  the  sea ;  you  are  still  in  the  blissful 
region  of  the  muses.  A  blooming  vale  of 
Nice  salutes  your  eye,  and  your  imagina- 
tion ;  a  vale,  where  the  winding  Paglion 
flows ;  and  where  the  celebrated  Mediter- 
ranean ennobles  the  prospect;  dividing, 
in  its  course,  two  shores  that  are  famed 
in  classical  story : — a  vale,  visited,  and  re- 
freshed with  aromatick  gales,  and  crown- 
ed with  perpetual  verdure ;  with  its  fruit 
trees  in  full,  and  vivid  blossom ;  in 
months  the  most  unfriendly  to  northern 
climes ;  a  landscape,  therefore,  not  inex- 
pressive of  the  vigorous  winter  of  Dryden's 
poetical  reign. 

The  name  of  Johnson  authorized  Mm 
to  take  liberties  which  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  from  a  less  fortunate  de- 
votee to  literary  fame.  His  name,  how- 
ever, shall  never  circumscribe  my  range, 
in  the  persuit,  and  publication  of  truth. 
I  will  not  presume  to  request  your  atten- 
tion, but  to  our  truly  great  poets.  I  will 
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not  presume  to  thrust  into  that  glorious 
class  any  despicable  poetaster;  for  the 
sake  of  his  politicks,  or  religion ;  because 
he  was  a  Tory,  in  his  civil  principles ;  or 
superstitious  in  his  piety.  I  will  not  com- 
mit such  a  gross  critical  misnomer.  I 
will  not  be  guilty  of  such  impertinence  to 
those,  by  whom  I  should  wish  to  be 
esteemed.  I  will  not  be  so  profane  to 
the  shades  of  Spenser;  Shakespeare  ;  and 
the  divine  Milton ;  1  will  not  be  so  pro- 
fane to  the  genius  of  my  great  master, 
whom  I  am  now  contemplating; — as  to 
rank  the  feeble  Pomfret ;  Yalden ;  good 
Isaac  Watts;  and  Sir  Richard ; — "  rum- 
"  bling  rough,  and  fierce;" — that  infinite 
accumulator  of  confused,  and  barbarous 
verses ;  with  our  most  eminent  English 
poets. 

As  I  suffer  myself  to  say  nothing  against 
Johnson,  but  from  my  love  of  truth,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure,  here  to  remark, 
that  his  lives  of  Dry  den,  and  Pope,  and 
his  observations  on  the  writings  of  those 
two  illustrious  poets,  well  deserve  our 
serious  attention,  and  perusal.  They  are 
not  without  their  characteristicks  of  sin- 
gularity, arrogance,  and  cynicism;  but 
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they   abound  with   good  writing;    with 
good  moral,  and  literary  instruction  ;  and 
they  almost  do  justice  to  the  bright  poeti- 
cal luminaries,  whose  orbs  they  display  ; 
and  whose  orbits  they  persue.     No  un- 
prejudiced, and  generous  mind  will  think 
it  unfair,   and  invidious  in  me,  to  assert, 
that,  with  Johnson,  the  poetical  opinions, 
and  the  faith  of  Dryden,  and  of  Pope,  in 
a  great  measure,  saved  them.     I  think  we 
cannot  dispute  what   I  now  venture  to 
assert,  if  we  recollect  the  superciliousness, 
and  contempt,   which  every  where,  mix, 
and  clash,  with  his  involuntary  praise  of 
Milton;  the  ardent  patron  of  civil,  and 
spiritual  freedom ;   the  first  ornament  of 
England,  and  of  human  nature ;  both  as 
a  man,  and  a  poet.     Pope  had  too  en- 
lightened, and  refined  a  soul,  to  harbour 
any  strong  publick  prejudices :  he  was, 
however,  born,  and  bred  a  Roman  catho- 
lick ;   and  in  matters  of  government,   he 
was  certainly  a  warm  friend  to  the  Tories. 
Let  me  tread  as  lightly  as  I  can,   on  the 
ashes  of  Dryden  !   who  would  not  be  in- 
dulgent to  his  memory,    that  remembers 
the  versatility,  the  force,  and  the  fire  of 
his  genius ;    persuing    all   its    luxuriant 
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variety ;  and  breaking  forth,  in  its  un- 
conquerable old  age,  with  ethereal  blazes ; 
through  the  black,  and  heavy  atmosphere, 
of  misfortunes ;  of  indigence,  and  dis- 
tress !  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Dry  den  often  inculcates  "  The 
"  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong," 
in  the  most  literal,  and  abject  sense  of 
that  slavish  doctrine ;  and  from  a  church 
of  England  man,  he  became  a  proselyte 
to  the  popish  religion.  This  article  of  his 
life  could  not  offend  Dr.  Johnson ;  it  is 
evident  that  it  did  not  offend  him,  when  a 
hot-brained,  and  absurd  high-churchman 
turns  Roman-catholick,  his  ascent  is  re- 
gular, and  in  order;  he  only  mounts 
more  aloft  in  the  scale  of  hierarchy.  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  add,  that  Johnson's 
Lives  of  Dry  den,  and  Pope,  are  greatly 
superiour  to  all  his  other  lives  of  the 
poets;  the  Life  of  Savage  always  excepted; 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  compositions  in 
the  English  language ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
master-piece  of  its  authour.  It  is  as  far 
before  the  rest  of  his  biography  in  merit, 
as  in  the  time  when  he  wrote  it.  They 
have  not,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  being 
produced  by  the  same  authour.  The 
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pages  of  the  Life  of  Savage,  too,  are  illu- 
minated with  the  benevolently  moral; 
with  the  humane,  and  the  amiable :  a 
mild,  and  celestial  sunshine,  which  the 
other  lives  certainly  do  not  enjoy.  There 
the  animadversions  of  the  critick  give 
the  poet  all  the  praise,  that  can  possibly 
be  bestowed  on  him  ;  there,  the  fine  ma- 
gick  of  the  tear  of  friendship  softens  the 
failings,  and  the  faults;  and  infuses  a 
most  affecting  pathos,  into  the  calamities 
of  the  friend. 

It  will  be  very  fortunate  for  me,  that 
while  I  am  endeavouring  to  display  the 
genius,  and  character  of  Dryden,  I  shall 
be  very  materially  assisted  by  quotations 
(which,  I  hope,  I  shall  make  pertinent) 
from  the  poet  himself,  and  from  Dr. 
Johnson.  I  may  probably  detain  you 
long  on  this  important  object,  and  with 
the  less  reluctance,  as  I  shall  offer  you 
the  extracts  to  which  I  refer.  They  will 
be  the  productions  of  two  animated  wri- 
ters ;  though  in  very  different  ways  ;  and 
they  will,  at  once,  more  than  supply, 
and  atone  for,  my  inferiour  efforts.  For 
to  do  something  like  justice  to  Dryden ; 
and,  at  least,  honestly  to  discharge  the 
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duty  which  I  have  taken  upon  me;  I 
should  strenuously  follow,  with  steps 
however  unequal,  the  brilliant  variety; 
and  the  noble,  and  majestick  diffusion 
of  our  authour.  His  national  posterity 
owe  him  the  warmest  gratitude,  as  a 
god-like  poet :  "  take  him  all  in  all,"  in 
his  absolute,  irrelative  excellence,  "  we 
"  shall"  hardly  "  look  upon  his  like  again." 
But  if  we  likewise  consider  when  he  lived, 
and  what  he  atchieved,  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  distinguished  person  in  the  annals 
of  English  poetry.  Before  Dryden  arose 
'  the  region  of  the  British  muse  was  rude, 
and  undetermined.  Two  or  three  heroes, 
indeed,  had  made  it  famous  over  Europe : 
they  had  performed  astonishing  exploits ; 
they  had  shewn  the  unexampled  energy  ; 
nay,  on  several  occasions,  the  unexampled 
beauty,  of  English  imagination,  and  of 
English  language.  But  our  poets,  in  the 
uncivilized  ages,  were,  naturally,  either 
wild,  or  passive;  they  were  either  unequal 
and  desultory,  in  their  flights ;  or  circum- 
scribed, and  frozen,  by  old  critical  rules ; 
not  grounded  on  the  firm,  and  expanded 
foundation  of  nature ;  but  on  the  arbitra- 
ry, local,  and  partial  models  of  the  Greek 
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schools.  Such  was  the  character  of  our 
poetical  state,  when  our  great  legislator^ 
Dry  den,  took  the  reins  of  government. 
By  him  we  were  first  taught  the  laws  of 
composition ;  that  indispensable  art,  in 
our  progress  to  intellectual  greatness, 
which  forms  a  consistent,  and  compre- 
hensive plan,  which  carefully  selects,  and 
arranges,  imagery,  and  expression ;  which 
compresses,  and  directs,  the  rapid,  and 
volatile  fire  of  genius;  which  makes  it 
charm  with  a  fascinating  elegance ;  and 
strike  with  an  irresistible  force.  Nursed 
in  classical,  and  polite  learning,  by  the 
discipline  of  Busby  ;  cultivating  it,  con- 
stantly, afterwards,  almost  to  the  last 
breath  that  he  drew ;  endowed  by  heaven 
with  a  mental  eye  that  pervaded  the  vast, 
and  diversified  regions  of  fancy ;  he  atten- 
tively surveyed  those  regions  to  which  he 
was  a  rightful  heir :  he  marked  their  li- 
mits ;  he  specified  their  genuine  fruits, 
and  flowers  ;  he  explained  the  generous 
industry  which  was  to  raise,  and  expand 
them,  to  an  eternal  maturity.  He  was  a 
patriotick,  and  beneficent  dictator,  in  the 
republic  of  letters  ;  not  an  insolent,  and 
destructive  Sylla;  but  a  just,  and  spirited 
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and  venerable  Camillus  ;  who  protected, 
and  enlarged  the  empire.  His  orations, 
in  defence  of  the  common  weal,  flowed 
with  a  fervid  spirit,  and  with  easy  gran- 
deur; with  clear,  and  convincing  argu- 
ments; and  with  the  most  happy,  and 
animated  illustrations.  The  great  gene- 
ral object  of  Dryden,  in  his  prefaces  ;  and 
indeed,  one  great  object  in  his  dedications, 
is,  to  investigate,  and  to  demonstrate, 
critical  truth.  By  his  masterly  hand,  it 
is,  at  many  different  periods  of  his  life, 
unfolded,  and  established.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  most  ingenuous, 
and  amiable  temper.  He  defends  his  own 
productions  with  spirit ;  yet  with  an  im- 
partiality, and  justice,  that  convince  the 
reader.  He  frankly  acknowledges  the 
faults  which  he  might  have  avoided ;  some 
of  his  passages,  and  some  of  his  pieces,  he 
honestly  owns,  "  were  bad  enough  to 
please,"  The  paragraph  in  which  he  thus 
expresses  himself,  is  worthy  of  your  at- 
tention :  I  take  it  from  his  dedication  of 
the  Spanish  Fryar  to  Lord  Haughton. — 
"  I  remember  some  verses  of  my  own 
"  Maximin,  and  Alman%or9  which  cry 
vengeance  upon  me  for  their  extrava- 
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"  gance.s  #  *  *  All  I  can  say  for  those 
"  passages,  which,  I  hope,  are  not  many, 
"  is,  that  I  knew  they  were  bad  enough  to 
"please,  even  when  I  writ  them.  But  I 
"  repent  of  them  among  my  sins ;  and  if 
"  any  of  their  fellows  intrude,  by  chance, 
"  into  my  present  writings,  I  draw  a 
"  stroke  over  all  those  Dalilahs  of  the  the- 
"  atre ;  and  am  resolved  1  will  settle  my- 
"  self  no  reputation  by  the  applause  of 
"  fools.  'Tis  not  that  I  am  mortified  to 
"  all  ambition;  but  I  scorn  as  much  to 
"  take  it  from  half-witted  judges,  as  I 
"  should,  to  raise  an  estate  by  cheating  of 
"  bubbles  :  neither  do  I  discommend  the 
"  lofty  style  in  tragedy;  which  is  natu- 
rally pompous,  and  magnificent ;  but 
nothing  is  truly  sublime  that  is  not  just, 
and  proper."  Dedication  of  the  Spanish 
Fryar  to  Lord  Haughton. 

He  expects  our  indulgence  for  that  fre- 
quent, and  humiliating,  complaisance, 
which  was  extorted  from  him  by  the 
coarse,  and  licentious  taste  of  his  age ; 
and  by  the  pressing  exigences  of  his  hard, 
and  unequal  fate.  And  by  whom  was 
this  indulgence  witheld  from  Dryden ;  by 
whom  will  it  ever  be  witheld  from  him, 
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but  by  vulgar,  petty  tyrants,  in  literature, 
in  morality,  and  in  religion  ?  In  taking  a 
view  of  his  celebrated  predecessours,  he 
steers  a  fair,  and  a  middle  course ;  so  that 
on  either  side,  he  distinctly,  and  accurate- 
ly sees,  and  points  out  their  faults,  and 
their  excellences.  In  his  writings,  you 
meet  with  no  narrow- spirited  parsimony 
of  praise,  to  exalted,  and  departed  merit ; 
nay,  he  frequently  gives  it  a  generous 
profusion  of  encomium ;  particularly,  I 
think,  in  the  tribute  which  he  often  pays 
to  the  memory  of  Ben  Jonson.  He  is 
equally  liberal  to  his  cotemporaries. 
Where  eulogy  is  at  all  deserved,  either  by 
established,  or  rising  authours,  he  bestows 
it  with  an  unsparing  hand.  I  am  referring 
to  those  men  whom  it  was  not  his  parti- 
cular interest  to  court.  When  his  oppo- 
nents are  fair,  and  respectable,  he  treats 
them  with  a  reciprocal,  and  adequate  res- 
pect. Yet  he  could  be  provoked ;  and  he 
had  much  to  provoke  him.  If  stoicism  is 
unattainable  by  any  class  of  mortals,  it  is 
unattainable  by  poets.  Their  sensibility 
is  peculiarly  exquisite  ;  and  by  their  mis- 
fortunes ;  by  their  imprudences  ;  and  by 
the  want  of  humane  allowances,  in  the 
VOL.  i.  R 
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world,  for  an  unhappy  delicacy  of  frame, 
they  are  exposed  to  as  severe  pains  as  can 
assail  the  mind  of  man.     Dry  den  retaliates 
on  our  churchmen,  through  his  works,  in 
verse,  and  prose,  with  an  unremitting-  se- 
verity.    A  sable  troop  of  the  church  mili- 
tant  had  ranged   themselves   under   the 
standard  of  the  cross ;  and  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Colliers,  and  Milbournes  of 
the  age.     Clamorous  for  the  tolerant,  -and 
beneficent  religion  of  the  mild,  and  mer- 
ciful Jesus,  they  were  eager  to  destroy  the 
finest  feelings,  and  the  finest  accomplish- 
ments, in  the  person  of  Dryden  ;  who  was 
already  struggling  with  persecution,   and 
with  want : — they  were  eager  to  assassi- 
nate his  poetical  talents,  and  his  moral 
reputation  : — ardent  to  exterminate   the 
gay  pictures  of  the  poet ;  the  seducing  al- 
lurements to  pleasure ;  but  blind,   or  le- 
nient, to  the  still  more  unevangelical,  and 
obnoxious  vices   of    spiritual    pride;    of 
that  implacability,  which,  I  have  every 
possible  reason  to  believe,  is  too  common 
a  characteristick  of  a  sacred  profession. 
Need  1  request  you  to  forgive  his  memo- 
ry, if,  from  time  to  time,  he  played  off  the 
lightning  of  poetry,  against  the  pharisai- 
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cal  dullness ;  against  the  malice  of  these 
men  ?  I  know  that  you  will,  at  least,  for- 
give it.  For  though,  after  much  experi- 
ence of  mankind  5  and  after  much  impar- 
tial reasoning  with  myself,  it  is  my  sin- 
cere opinion,  that  a  poet  most  properly 
respects  his  interest ;  his  ease,  and  peace 
of  mind ;  and  the  dignity  of  genius,  by 
treating  the  hostilities  of  insolence,  and 
malignity,  with  a  calm,  and  supreme  con- 
tempt ;  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  his  pub*- 
lick  resentment  of  such  hostilities  by  no 
means  injures,  but  is  of  service  to  so- 
ciety. This  point,  however,  it  is  foreign 
from  my  present  purpose  to  discuss.  Yet 
let  me  observe  that  we  owe  some  of  the 
best  poetry  of  Dryden  to  those  imps  of 
persecution.  To  them,  both  the  poet,  and 
the  publick,  are  in  one  view  of  the  present 
subject,  obliged.  Cold,  and  opaque,  as 
their  own  bodies  are,  they  strike  light, 
and  heat,  out  of  "  souls  made  of  fire,  and 
"  children  of  the  sun." — Their  active  ma- 
lignity is  yet,  in  another  view,  favourable, 
and  friendly  to  the  poetical  genius  ;  if  he 
is  endowed  with  sufficient  strength  of 
mind,  not  to  sink  under  a  host  of  foes; 
to  proceed  in  his  glorious  course;  and 
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to  assert  his  claim  to  immortality.  It 
will  gradually  iiinre  him  to  a  kind  of  he- 
roic!^ steddiness,  and  resolution  ;  it  will 
invigorate  a  sensibility  too  tremblingly 
alive ;  too  flexible,  by  nature ;  and  thus 
it  will,  in  time,  arm  him  with  a  moral 
fortitude;  emancipate  him  from  sublu- 
nary things ;  and  give  him  a  tone  of  manly 
virtue,  which,  probably,  he  may  not  have 
been  able  to  adopt  from  the  schools.  In 
most  of  the  works  of  Dry  den,  learning, 
and  eloquence  are  instructively,  and 
agreeably  united.  Whatever  are  his  sub- 
jects; whatever  are  his  provocations;  the 
general  strain  of  his  writing  is  that  of  a 
gentleman;  except,  when,  with  his  too 
lavish  pot  of  incense,  he  fumigates  the 
great.  In  his  vigorous,  and  splendid 
prose,  there  is  a  fervour,  and  a  majesty, 
which  must  always  predominate  in  a  soul 
like  that  of  Dryden ;  and  from  which  we 
may  infer  his  consciousness  that  he  was 
a  law-giver,  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  Apollo.  If  he  makes  us  feel  that 
he  was  the  literary,  and  poetical  monarch 
of  his  time,  why  should  we  not  feel  it  ? 
For  he  rules  us  with  a  golden  sceptre. 
But  let  not  my  admiration  of  Dryden 
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make  me  lose  sight  of  truth.  In  the 
course  of  Lectures  which  I  am  now  offer- 
ing to  the  publick,  it  is  my  wish  (which 
may,  indeed,  be  defeated  by  my  judge- 
ment; but  it  shall  be  defeated  by  that 
only  ;)  it  is  my  wish,  that  "  poetick  jus- 
tice" may  always  "  lift  her  golden  scale." 
To  the  manner  of  writing  on  which  I 
think  that  I  have  bestowed  not  more 
praise  than  it  deserves  (I  have  his  prose 
principally  now  in  my  eye)  a  manner,  at 
once  learned,  and  liberal,  we  have  a  very 
mortifying  exception  in  his  vehement 
strictures  on  the  Empress  of  Morocco ;  a 
tragedy  which  was  written  in  rhyme  by 
Elk anah  Settle ;  and  acted  in  the  year 
1673,  with  great,  and  unmerited  applause. 
In  that  flaming  effusion  he  seems  entire- 
ly to  have  given  way  to  a  violent  indigna- 
tion ;  and  totally  to  have  excluded  judge- 
ment from  his  mind.  I  cannot  dwell, 
without  concern,  on  the  spots  of  this  poe- 
tical sun.  The  contrast  to  his  glory,  to 
which  I  allude,  may  be  found  in  Johnson's 
Life  of  Dry  den.  That  furious  criticism 
or  rather  invective,  on  the  tragedy  of  Set- 
tle drew  some  excellent  observations  from 
our  moral  biographer,  which  it  may  not 
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be  improper  here  to  insert. — "  Such  was 
66  the  criticim"  (says  Johnson)  "  to  which 
66  the  genius  of  Dryden  could  be  reduced, 
"  between  rage,  and  terrour;  rage,  with 
"little  provocation;  and  terrour,  with 
"  little  danger.  To  see  the  highest  minds 
"  thus  levelled  with  the  meanest,  may 
"  produce  some  solace  to  the  conscious- 
"  ness  of  weakness,  and  some  mortifica- 
"  tion  to  the  pride  of  wisdom.  But  let 
"  it  be  remembered,  that  minds  are  not 
"  levelled  in  their  powers,  till  they  are  le- 
"  veiled  in  their  desires.  Dry den ,  and 
"  Settle,  had,  both,  placed  their  happiness 
"  in  the  claps  of  multitudes." — Life  of 
Dryden.  Pp.  25;  26.  Octavo  edit.  1781. 
Vol.  lid. — I  love  the  essence  of  this  re- 
mark. If  a  young  man  is  ambitious  of 
literary  fame,  let  him  be  assured  that  no- 
thing so  much  exalts  genius,  both  in  a 
physical,  and  mental  view,  as  vigorous, 
and  independent  virtue.  Yet  Johnson 
seems  to  have  ascribed  the  resentment  of 
Dryden  only  to  one  of  its  causes;  and  as 
it  operated  in  him,  to  the  weaker  cause. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  our  great  poet 
was  insensible  to  fame.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  genius,  nobly  ardent,  and  am- 


bitious,  will  infinitely  prefer  fame  to  emo- 
lument; though  it  is  in  the  most  horri- 
ble circumstances.  But  whoever  is  con- 
versant with  the  works  of  Dryden,  vsill 
be  convinced,  from  many  instances,  that 
he  felt  not  all  this  high,  and  impatient 
throb  for  glory.  He  was  infamously  ne- 
glected by  one  of  the  most  detestable  of 
kings.  The  minions  of  that  king,  who 
rioted  in  wealth  and  pleasure ;  who  pre- 
tended to  be  noble,  and  lovers  of  poetry, 
and  poets,  too ;  were  so  far  from  be- 
friending him,  as  they  ought,  that  they 
set  up  the  blockhead,  Settle,  against  him; 
and  industriously  endeavoured  to  ruin 
his  consequence,  as  a  dramatick  writer, 
by  which  he  hardly  earned  his  bread.  The 
chief  motive,  therefore,  of  the  rage  of  our 
illustrious,  but  unfortunate  poet  against 
the  poetaster,  was,  that  he  had  "  weighed 
"  solid  pudding  against  empty  praise ;" 
and  was  far  more  apprehensive  that  the 
popularity  of  Settle  would  intercept  his 
profit  than  his  glory.  Very  useful,  and 
honourable  doctrines  may  be  taught,  from 
iniquitous  events.  Greater  nonsense  can- 
not be  imagined  than  the  tragedy  of  Set- 
tle, which  was  universally  applauded  by  a 
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great,  and  cultivated  metropolis.  Permit 
me  to  give  you  a  farther  account  of  its 
temporary  success,  in  the  words  of  John- 
son.— "  The  Earl  of  Rochester,"  (says  our 
biographer)  "  to  suppress  the  reputation 
"  of  Dryden,  took  Settle  into  his  protec- 
tion  $  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
publick,  that  its  approbation  had  been, 
to  that  time,  misplaced.  Settle  was 
"  awhile  in  high  reputation ;  his  Empress 
"  of  Morocco,  having  first  delighted  the 
"  town,  was  carried  in  triumph,  toWhite- 
"  hall,  and  played  by  the  ladies  of  the 
"  court.  Now  was  the  poetical  meteor  at 
"  the  highest;  the  next  moment  began 
"  its  fall.  Rochester  withdrew  his  patron- 
age; seeming  resolved,  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  to  have  a  judgement  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  town;  perhaps  being 
"  unable  to  endure  any  reputation  be- 
"  yond  a  certain  height;  even  when  he 
"  had,  himself,  contributed  to  raise  it." — 
p.  56.— -I  shall  beg  leave  to  say  something 
more  concerning  the  poetical  fortune  of 
Settle;  which  could  only  be  important,  as 
it  was  connected  with  that  of  Dryden. — 
In  the  year  1681,  our  great  poet  published 
a  political  satire,  entitled,  The  Medal.  The 
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Earl  of  Shaftsbury  is  the  principal  object 
of  the  poem ;  it  abounds  with  poignan- 
cy ;  with  wit;  and  with  nervous,  and  har- 
monious lines.  I  shall  here  take  the  liV7 
berty  to  subjoin  another  paragraph  from 
Johnson,  to  display  more  largely  the  his- 
tory of  that  remarkable  rival  of  Dryden ; 
and  to  illustrate  the  arguments  which 
these  anecdotes  will  naturally  suggest. — 
"  Elkanah  Settle,  who  had  answered  Ab- 
66  salom  and  Achitophel,  appeared  with 
equal  courage,  in  opposition  to  the 
Medal;  and  published  an  answer,  called 
"  The  Medal  Reversed;  with  so  much 
"  success  in  both  encounters,  that  he  left 
"  the  palm  doubtful,  and  divided  the  suf- 
"  frages  of  the  nation.  Such  are  the  re- 
"  volutions  of  fame;  or  such  is  the  pre- 
"  valence  of  fashion,  that  the  man  whose 
"  works  have  not  yet  been  thought  to 
"  deserve  the  care  of  collecting  them; 
"  who  died  forgotten  in  an  hospital;  and 
"  whose  latter  years  were  spent  in  con- 
66  triving  shows  for  fairs;  and  carrying 
"  an  elegy,  or  epithalamium,  of  which 
the  beginning,  and  end  were  occasio- 
nally varied,  but  the  intermediate  parts 
,  "  were  always  the  same,  to  every  house 
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"  where  there  was  a  funeral;  might, 
"  with  truth,  have  had  inscribed  upon  his 
"  stone; 

Here  lies  the  rival,  and  antagonist  of  Dryden  ! — p.  62. 

These  facts,  if  we  would  make  a  saluta- 
ry use  of  them,  may  surely  repress  the 
vanity  of  those  literary  adventurers,  who 
are  elated  with  a  temporary,  and  facti- 
tious fame;  and  if  we  make  a  most  ho- 
nourable, and  glorious  use  of  these  facts, 
they  will  give  consolation,  and  equanimi- 
ty to  true  genius,  amidst  the  numerous 
hostilities  which  retard  its  progress.  By 
those  hostilities  it  may  be  retarded ;  but 
it  cannot  be  defeated  by  them  ;  while  it  is 
faithful  to  itself;  while  it  is  conscious,  as 
it  must  be,  of  its  own  indeprivable  pow- 
ers; and  while  it  is  indefatigable,  and  un- 
shaken, in  endeavouring  to  do  them  jus- 
tice. 

From  the  history  of  Settle  the  great  ob- 
ject of  this  Lecture  derives  another  illus- 
tration. I  have  elsewhere  observed;  and 
it  has  been  observed  by  criticks  to  whom  I 
owe  much  information,  that  to  do  ample 
justice  to  the  genius,  and  achievements 
of  any  poet,  you  are  to  take  an  accurate 
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view  of  the  state  of  literature,  and  poetry 
in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  When  Dry- 
den  wrote,  there  was  a  happy  aera  for  li- 
terature in  France;  a  happy  aera  for  poe- 
try, to  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  French 
language ;  which  was  then  brought  to  its 
perfection.  The  reign  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth was,  indeed,  a  splendid  reign  in 
every  respect.  Such  truly  magnificent 
effects  may  be  produced  by  a  great,  and 
generous  minister,  who  makes  the  en- 
couragement, and  remuneration  of  the 
best  powers  of  the  human  mind  a  part 
of  his  sensible  ambition  : — such  good  ef- 
fects may  be  produced  by  a  king  who 
has  the  docility  to  be  trained  to  royalty; 
to  learn  to  act  majesty  well.  But  Eng- 
land was,  at  that  time,  in  a  state,  com- 
paratively, barbarous.  It  was,  by  no 
means,  barren  of  genius :  let  this  be  men- 
tioned to  its  glory,  and  to  its  shame.  Its 
manners  however,  were  gross;  and  its 
language  was  yet  rude,  and  inelegant. 
But  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  genius  is 
a  kind  of  creator;  it  effects,  in  a  few 
years  what  academies  can  hardly  effect 
in  a  century.  It  thinks  vigorously ;  it 
thinks  finely;  it  thinks  originally;  there- 
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fore,  it  either  finds  a  proper  strain  of  lan- 
guage for  its  thoughts,  or  makes  one. 
The  breath  of  its  inspiration  melts  the  rug- 
gedness  of  its  mother-tongue,  and  bids 
it  copiously  flow,  in  clearness,  and  in 
harmony.  The  influence  of  a  court  is 
the  blessing,  or  bane  of  a  nation.  Charles 
the  Second  had  a  sensible  mind,  but  an 
unfeeling  heart.  He  read,  and  admired 
the  great  poets  of  his  days ;  but  he  would 
not  have  saved  one  of  them  from  starv- 
ing. He  was  a  prodigal  on  pleasure; 
he  was  a  miser  to  desert.  From  this 
disposition  we  may  infer,  that  some  of 
his  courtiers  were  even  avowed  enemies  to 
men  of  talents :  from  this  disposition,  too, 
we  may  fairly  deduce,  the  slow  progress 
of  the  nation  towards  refinement,  in  un- 
derstanding, language,  and  taste.  Look 
into  Settle's  Empress  of  Morocco,  and 
you  will  see  what  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  would  bear;  nay,  what  it 
would  applaud.  You  will  find  some  dif- 
ficulty to  believe  that  even  the  ladies  x>f 
an  idle,  and  licentious  court,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  an  idle,  and  licentious 
lord,  could  have  endured  to  act,  to  hear, 
the  fustian,  and  the  nonsense,  which  are 
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contained  in  that  tragedy.  Look  into 
Chapman's  Homer;  and  you  will  be 
equally  surprised  that  the  Beaux  Esprits 
of  Charles's  days  were  enthusiastick  ad- 
mirers of  that  go  thick  translation.  "  The 
"  Earl  of  Mulgrave"  [who  was  afterwards 
Duke  of  Buckingham]  "  and  Mr.  Waller, 
"  assure  me"  (says  Dryden)  "  that  they 
"  could  never  read  over  the  translation 
of  Chapman,  without  incredible  plea- 
sure, and  extreme  transport ;  and  yet 
the  translator"  (adds  our  great  master 
of  criticism)  "  has  thrown  down  Homer, 
"  as  low  as  harsh  numbers,  improper 
"  English,  and  a  monstrous  length  of 
"  verse  could  cariy  him." — Dedication  of 
his  Miscellanies  to  Lord  RadclhTe. 

This  dawn  of  our  poetical  atmosphere, 
which  was  breaking  into  day,  and  which 
had  been  visited  by  two  astonishing  co- 
mets, before,  was  now  cheered  by  the 
rise  of  Dryden;  that  sun  of  poetry;  as- 
cending in  youth,  and  strength;  rejoicing, 
like  his  god,  Apollo,  to  run  his  course; 
throwing  light,  and  heat;  and  waking 
harmony  around  him.  Over  all  the  re- 
gions of  the  muses  there  was  nothing  hid 
from  his  warmth.  He  penetrated,  and 
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animated  every  subject  that  was,  pervious 
to  the  genial  ray.  All  preceding  English 
verse ;  the  pages  of  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton excepted,  was  mediocrity  to  that  of 
Dryden.  But  in  unbounded  variety  of  ge- 
nius ;  in  writing  in  so  many  very  different 
strains;  and  in  writing  so  well,  he  seems 
never  to  have  had  his  equal.  He  was  a 
perfect  Proteus  in  the  service  of  the  mu- 
ses. He  assumed  every  form  of  poetry ; 
and  every  form  was,  in  him,  nature  for 
the  time.  In  eveiy  form,  too,  he  attained 
that  excellence  to  which  he  aspired ;  and 
for  which  he  was  evidently  indebted  to 
his  own  fund;  though  he  makes  very 
grateful,  and  large  acknowledgements  to 
former  masters.  In  original  composi- 
tions he  emulated;  he  surpassed  the  an- 
tients;  and  translations  like  his,  had  ne- 
ver appeared  in  England.  He  has  given 
us  the  finest;  the  sublimest  odes,  in  the 
world ;  the  preference  can  be  given  to  Pin- 
dar only  by  pedants,  who  are  drunk  with 
Greek,  and  doating  with  antiquity.  In 
his  satyrical  poetry,  you  have  Horace,  and 
Juvenal;  and  a  considerable  acumen  more. 
You  have  the  play  of  Horace,  the  eloquent 
and  flaming  declamation  of  Juvenal ;  and 
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you  have  vigorous  strokes  of  wit;  quickly 
returned;  variously  darted;  and  sparkling 
with  prismatick  lustre;  a  characteristick, 
and  exclusive  prerogative  of  Dry  den.  The 
general  spirit;  and  in  very  many  places, 
the  majesty  of  his  translation  of  Virgil, 
are  worthy  of  the  divine  original;  are 
worthy  of  the  first  of  the  Roman  poets ; 
and  if  Charles  had  not  been  his  king;  but 
Augustus,  his  emperour;  (whose  memory 
I  should  love,  for  his  generous  patron- 
age, and  friendship  to  poets,  if  he  had 
not  agreed  to  the  proscription  of  Cicero;) 
— if  Augustus  had  been  his  sovereign,  his 
time  would  have  been  his  own ;  he  would 
have  rushed  upon  us,  like  the  Sybil  of  his 
poet,  with  all  his  deliberate,  and  collected 
force;  and  thus,  in  excess  of  fire  alone, 
he,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  true  to 
Virgil : — like  him,  however,  he  would  have 
compressed  the  current  of  his  epick  muse; 
and  he  would  have  worked  it  into  all  the 
splendour,  and  beauty  of  his  master.  He 
had  meditated  an  epick  poem,  of  which 
he  communicated  to  us  part  of  the  plan; 
it  is  a  new,  and  noble  one :  but,  alas  !  he 
must  have  subsisted  while  he  wrote  it;  and 
when  he  proposed  the  scheme  to  Charles 
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the  Second,  that  monarch  supposed  him, 
what  the  great  often  imagine  poets  to  be, 
of  the  chameleon  kind:  he  gave  him,  as 
he  tells  us,  himself,  fair  words,  and  no- 
thing more.  Had  his  circumstances  been 
easy;  and  the  poem  so  written  as  to  sa- 
tisfy his  ardent,  and  comprehensive  mind ; 
we  should,  then,  have  completely  excelled 
the  antients  in  epick  song,  as  we  have  ex- 
celled them  in  other  species ;  we  should 
have  had  a  Dryden  superiour  to  Virgil ; 
as  we  already  have  a  Milton  superiour  to 
Homer.  In  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  which 
he  translates,  there  are  great  faults;  but 
in  many  passages,  a  more  than  atoning 
energy,  and  lustre.  The  man,  who,  by 
nature,  was  among  the  first  of  the  human 
species,  wrote  for  bread:  "  to  the  mer- 
"  cantile  ruggedness  of"  Jacob  Tonson, 
"  the  delicacy  of"  our  "  poet  was,"  every 
day  "  exposed."  As  haste  produced  care- 
lessness, it  necessarily  produced  flatness ; 
but  it  likewise  launched  into  glorious  ab- 
surdities. Dryden;  the  first  hero,  in  poe- 
try, of  the  world,  in  his  day,  was  always 
mounted  on  the  Bucephalus  of  the  muses; 
therefore,  when  Dryden  tripped,  it  was 
Pegasus  stumbling,  and  his  hoof  struck 
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fire.     If,  from  his  misfortunes;  not  from 
his  natural  defects,   he  is  frequently  be- 
neath Juvenal;    he  is  frequently  above 
him,  too ;  particularly  in  his  translation 
of  the  sixth  satire ;  where  he  often  shows 
a  strength,  and  exuberance  of  ideas,  and 
expression,  which  take  the  palm  from  his 
authour.     I  apprehend  that  the  remarks 
which  I  have  made  on  his  Juvenal,  are  ap- 
plicable  to  most  of  his   translations;  in 
which  I  shall  here  take  notice  of  an  im- 
propriety of  which  he  is  very  profuse;  that 
of  applying  modern  instruments,  and  in- 
ventions, to  old  times.    This   fault  gives 
unlearned  readers  a  false  idea  of  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  habits  of  living  of  the 
ancients;  and  in  their  views   of  the  pro- 
gressive improvements  of  society,  it  mis- 
leads    them     with     anachronisms. — He 
blames  himself,  if  I  remember  right,  for 
this  fault. — The  consequences  of  Dryden's 
haste  in  poetical  composition  give  senti- 
ments to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  not  very 
dissimilar  from  those  which  we  feel  on 
seeing  the  desolating  effects  that  are  pro- 
duced in  monuments  of  the  other  fine 
arts,  by  duration.    The  flat  line ;  the  fee- 
ble expletive;  the  technical  phrase;  the 
VOL.  i.  s  t 
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coarse    word,    or   series   of  expressions, 
amid  the  strength,  and  striking  symmetry 
of  our  masterly  poet;  may  have  their  cor- 
responding emblems  in  the  depredations 
of  time;  in  the  melancholy  chasm;  the 
mutilated  arch ;  and  the  confused  ruins  of 
some  grand,  and  venerable  building.     Or, 
to  compare  poetry  with  poetry ;  we  regret 
those  imperfections,  as    we    lament    the 
more  incorrect  latter  books  of  the^ZEneid; 
or  the  unfinished  lines  in  that  divine  work. 
In  the  many  comedies,  and  tragedies  of 
Dry  den,  though   they  were  written  from 
the  keen  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  though, 
as  he  himself  acknowledges,  they  were  de- 
based with  a  deplorable  complaisance  to 
the  bad  taste,  and  bad  morals  of  his  age ; 
we  are  kept  alive  with  a  most  fertile  ima- 
gination; a  poignant,   and  copious  wit; 
and  with  the  spirit,  and  sublimity  of  the 
poet.    Though   they  are  now  obsolete  in 
the  theatres,  how  interesting  are  they  to 
a  well-cultivated  mind,    in  comparison 
with  those  new,  and  very  fugitive  pieces, 
which  are  presented  on  the  stage;  with  a 
short-lived  wonder,  and  applause!  Sepa- 
rate them  from  their  gaudy  scenery ;  from 
their  grimace,  instead  of  wit;  or  from  their 
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favourite  actress;  and  you  blow  the  se* 
cret  of  their  fortunate  effect.  Into  what 
flimsy  times  are  we  throv/n!  Even  Con- 
greve  is  on  the  wane !  But  the  dramas  of 
Congreve;  nay,  the  dramas  of  Dry  den, 
will  always  keep  their  stations  among  the 
English  classicks;  and  they  will  always, 
in  the  closet,  engage  the  attention  of  men 
of  a  classical  turn  of  mind;  while  those 
Papilios  of  the  theatre  will  flutter  for 
awhile,  and  disappear  for  ever.  Their 
dramatical  existence  will  be  shorter  than 
that  of  the  Empress  of  Morocco  ;  for  that 
cold  weed  was  reared,  and  fostered,  as  in 
a  hot-bed,  under  the  warmth  of  a  great 
poetical  luminary ;  but  they  will  not  be 
favoured  with  the  opponent  rays  of  a 
Dryden,  to  protract  their  transitory  exist* 
ence. 

Such  was  the  almost  unexampled  varie- 
ty of  powers  of  this  illustrious  poet;  and 
such  was  their  strength,  and  variety  of 
performance,  through  a  long  series  of  dif- 
ficulties, and  distresses.  His  excellence 
in  one  of  his  lighter  modes  of  poetry, 
would  have  made  him  conspicuous ;  in 
one  of  his  graver  pieces,  it  would  have 
made  him  immortal.  In  a  gay,  and  plea- 
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surable  song  (whatever  he  tells  us  of  his 
own  saturnine  humour)  he  is  more 
sprightly;  more  sensible;  more  forcible, 
than  Anacreon :  in  the  ode  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  gravity;  to  dignity;  to  subli- 
mity ;  to  compare  him  with  Pindar, 
would  be  to  do  him  gross  injustice ;  he 
leaves  even  the  Pastor  cum  traheret  per 
freta  navibus; — and  the  gustum,  et  tena- 
cem  propositi  virum,  of  Horace,  far  be- 
hind him.  If  inspiration  wras  ever  the 
gift  of  heaven  to  a  poet,  Dry  den  was  in- 
spired when  he  wrote  his  ode  to  the  me- 
mory of  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew,  and  his 
Alexander's  Feast.  So  sublime  are  the 
strains  of  virtue,  and  piety  in  the  one ;  and' 
they  flow  with  such  ease,  and  fire; — so  va- 
rious are  the  poetical  powers  in  the  other; 
accompanied  with  the  same  ardour,  and 
facility;  so  distinctly,  and  strongly  marked 
is  that  variety;  and  so  rapidly  does  it  cap- 
tivate our  hearts,  and  bear  along  with  it, 
our  passions : 

Less  than  a  god,  I  think,  there  could  not  dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell ; 
That  spoke  so  sweetly,  and  so  well. 

No  kinds  of  short  composition  are  so 
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difficult  as  the  epigram,  and  the  epitaph  ; 
yet  in  both,  his  merit  is,  at  least,  consi- 
derable. In  Satire,  he  is  Horace,  and  Ju- 
venal, and  himself;  and  no  man  will  dis- 
pute his  epick  powers  who  has  read  his 
translation  of  Virgil;  the  short  abstract, 
or  sketch,  of  the  epick  poem  which  he 
had  intended  to  write;  and  who  is  conver- 
sant with  the  fertility ;  force,  and  extent 
of  his  genius.  I  ought  to  have  taken  no- 
tice of  his  prologues,  and  epilogues ;  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  his  fame.  They 
are  brilliant  with  wit;  and  abound  with 
ludicrous,  yet  severe  satire,  on  the  vices, 
and  taste  of  the  times.  Had  he  written 
nothing  but  his  prose,  his  literary  fame 
would  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity : 
if  his  essay  on  dramatick  poesy ;  his  criti- 
cal prefaces;  and  his  dedications,  fraught 
with  fine  fire,  and  imagery ;  (I  wish  to  hea- 
ven that  their  servile  adulation  had  been 
expunged!)  if  those  pieces  had  been  the 
productions  of  Bolingbroke,  or  of  Cicero, 
they  would  have  been  reviewed  by  those 
eloquent  authours,  with  a  peculiar  self- 
complacency.  You  will  surely  forgive 
even  a  prolixity  of  encomium,  which  I 
can  seldom  forbear  to  bestow  on  living,  or 
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departed  greatness.  Every  province  of 
the  muses  Dryden  made  his  own ;  not  with 
a  gothick  invasion ;  not  with  a  rebellious 
usurpation;  for  as  the  Prince  of  Conde 
said  of  the  hero  of  Quintus  Curtius;  he 
felt  in  himself  a  dignity,  and  right  of  em- 
pire; and  like  a  generous  monarch,  he 
gave  to  whatever  territory  he  had  annexed 
to  his  laurel,  learned,  and  salutary  laws. 
After  all  his  various,  and  indefatigable  la- 
bours; to  assert  the  nature,  and  rights  of 
poetry;  to  emancipate  it  from  barbarism, 
and  pedantry;  and  to  transmit  it,  thus 
supported,  and  established,  to  after- ages  ; 
labours,  which  are  a  reproach  to  superfi- 
cial times;  to  our  self-created  poets! — 
after  all  these  intellectual  exploits ; — he 
left  Pope; — his  heir  apparent;  his  Tydi- 
des  melior  Patre; — his  great  Alexander, 
a  world,  to  improve;  but  not  to  con- 
quer! 

I  am  sure  that  it  must  be  time  to  re- 
lieve you  from  me,  by  giving  you  some 
quotations,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  perti- 
nent, as  comments,  and  illustrations,  to 
my  narrative,  and  arguments.  To  what  I 
have  said  of  the  poverty  of  Dryden,  as  un- 
favourable to  the  complete  exertion  of 
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his  genius,  there  is  something  parallel  in 
the  following  passage  from  Johnson.  —  "  It 
"  seldom  happens  that  all  the  necessary 
causes  concur  to  any  great  effect:  will  is 
wanting  to  power;  or  power  to  will;  or 
both  are  impeded  by  external  obstruc- 
"  tions.  The  exigences  in  which  Dry  den 
"  was  condemned  to  pass  his  life,  are  rea- 
"  sonably  supposed  to  have  blasted  his 
"  genius;  to  have  driven  out  his  works  in 
"  a  state  of  immaturity;  and  to  have  in- 
"  tercepted  the  full-blown  elegance  which 
"  longer  growth  would  have  supplied.'*—  7 
For  this  misfortune,  however,  Dr.  John- 
son administers  a  doubtful,  and  gloomy 
consolation.  —  "  Poverty  (says  he)  like 
"  other  rigid  powers,  is,  sometimes 
too  hastily  accused.  If  the  excellence 
of  Dryden's  works  was  lessened  by  his 
indigence,  their  number  was  increased: 
"  and  I  know  not  how  it  will  be  proved 
"  that  if  he  had  written  less,  he  would 
"  have  written  better;  or  that,  indeed,  he 
"  would  have  undergone  the  toil  of  an 
"  authour,  if  he  had  not  been  solicited  by 
"  something  more  pressing  than  the  love 
"  of  praise."  —  On  this  passage  I  shall 
make  an  obvious  remark;  only  because 
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it  obliges  me  to  make  it;  viz.  that  if  Dry- 
den  had  been  in  easy  circumstances;  and 
if  he  had  bestowed  on  his  productions  all 
his  might,  and  all  his  care;  it  is  certain, 
that  whether  he  would  have  written  more, 
or  less,  he  would  have  written  yet  more 
gloriously.  These  doubts  of  what  might 
have  been  the  character  of  Dryden's  poe- 
try, are  proposed  by  one,  who  often  affect- 
ed to  be  indifferent  to  fame.  But  may 
fame  be  the  first;  the  honest;  the  avowed 
incentive  of  every  man  of  genius,  through 
all  the  literary  progress  of  his  life !  It  sub- 
jects the  love  of  gain  to  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual dignity,  and  glory;— it  thaws  the 
frost  of  poverty;  it  blunts  the  shafts  of 
persecution;  it  speeds  the  wing  of  the 
muse,  with  all  the  possibility  of  its  vigour, 
to  the  boldest  heights ;  it  rewards  the  poet, 
with  thesublimest  pleasures,  and  triumphs 
of  the  mind;  and  it  bestows  on  the 
world  its  noblest  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment. 

The  plan  of  his  intended  epick  poem 
which  I  have  before  mentioned,  he  laid 
before  Charles  the  Second.  As  he  was  al- 
ways in  unfortunate  circumstances,  he 
thought  that  he  could  not  perform  the 
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work  (which,  if  it  had  been  completed, 
would  have  been  a  noble  monument  to 
the  honour  of  this  country)  without  a  sa- 
lary from  government.  The  hero  of  the 
poem  was  to  have  been  King  Arthur;  or 
the  Black  Prince;  it  was  to  have  had  the 
machinery  of  guardian  angels  of  nations, 
and  of  cities. — "  After  Virgil,  and  Speri- 
"  ser"  (he  adds,  in  his  Dedication  of  Ju- 
venal to  the  Earl  of"  Dorset)  "  I  would 
"  have  taken  occasion  to  represent  my  li- 
(t  ving  friends,  and  patrons,  of  the  noblest 
"  families;  and  also  shadowed  the  events 
"  of  future  ages,  in  the  succession  of  our 
"  imperial  line.  With  those  helps,  and 
"  those  9f  the  machines  which  I  have  men- 
"  tioned,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  done  as 
"  well  as  some  of  my  predecessours ;  or, 
"  at  least,  chalked  out  a  way  for  others  to 
"  amend  my  errours,  in  a  like  design. 
But  being  encouraged  only  with  fair 
words  by  King  Charles  the  Second ;  my 
little  salary"  [as  poet  laureat  he  must 
mean]  "  ill  paid;  and  no  prospect  of  a 
"  future  subsistence;  I  was  then  discou- 
((  raged  in  the  beginning  of  my  attempt. 
**  And  now  age  has  overtaken  me;  and 
"  want,  a  more  insufferable  evil,  through 
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"  the  change  of  the  times,  has  wholly 
"  disenabled  me." — Dedication  of  Juve- 
nal. Pp.  21;  22.  Octavo  edit.  1711.  Peo- 
ple may  charge  me  with  being  as  partial 
to  poets  as  they  please;  but  if  I  was  a 
king,  or  a  minister,  with  my  present  sen- 
timents, and  habits  of  feeling,  I  should 
not  think  that  I  could  be  more  complete- 
ly damned  to  everlasting  fame,  than  by 
such  a  complaint  as  this  of  Dryden,  for 
my  satire,  or  my  epitaph. 

From  a  passage  in  our  poet's  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Translation  of  Juvenal  to  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  we  shall  see  what  the 
state  of  poetry  was,  when  it  became  the 
favourite  object  of  Dryden.  From  the 
same  passage  we  may  collect  how  highly 
it  was  improved  by  him;  and  what  pre- 
vious application,  and  learning,  that  great 
man  thought  were  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  excell  in  the  first  of  the  fine  arts. 
"  When  I  was,  myself  (says  he)  in  the 
"  rudiments  of  my  poetry;  without  name, 
"  or  reputation,  in  the  world;  having 
"  rather  the  ambition  of  a  writer  than  the 
"  skill;  when  I  was  drawing  the  out- 
"  lines  of  an  art,  without  any  living  mas- 
"  ter  to  instruct  me  in  it;  an  art  which 
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"  had  been  better  praised  than  studied 
"  here  in  England ;  wherein  Shakespeare, 
66  who  created  the  stage  among  us,  had 
"  rather  written  happily  than  knowingly, 
"  and  justly;  and  Jonson,  who,  by  stu- 
"  dying  Horace,  had  been  acquainted 
"  with  the  rules;  yet  seemed  to  envy  to 
"  posterity,  that  knowledge;  and  like  an 
"  inventer  of  some  useful  art,  to  make 
"  a  monopoly  of  his  learning; — when 
66  thus,  as  I  may  say,  before  the  use  of 
"  the  loadstone,  or  knowledge  of  the 
"  compass,  I  was  sailing  in  a  vast  ocean, 
"  without  other  help  than  the  pole-star 
"  of  the  ancients,  and  the  rules  of  the 
"  French  stage,  amongst  the  moderns, 
"  which  are  extremely  different  from  ours, 
"  by  reason  of  their  opposite  taste; — yet 
"  even  then  I  had  the  presumption  to 
"  dedicate  to  your  Lordship." — 1  am  sor- 
ry that  to  bring  this  period  to  its  close, 
I  was  obliged  to  transcribe  its  anticlimax; 
its  inversion,  in  one  instance,  of  eternal 
order;  in  the  presumption  of  a  great 
poet's  dedicating  to  a  lord.  Dryden,  we 
see,  thought  his  diligence  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  at  Cambridge,  but  an  insuffi- 
cient foundation  for  the  superstructure 
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of  the  art  of  poetry.  He  knew  that  genius 
was  but  a  wild  impetus,  without  nurture, 
and  formation;  he,  therefore,  boldly 
launched  into  the  intellectual  ocean,  and 
vigorously  steered  his  poetical  galleon ;  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  polar  constellation 
of  the  ancients;  and  of  the  fainter  stars 
of  France.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  to 
those  gentlemen,  who  without  any  regu- 
lar, and  serious  training,  by  themselves, 
or  others,  would  seize  this  distinguished 
talent  of  human  nature ;  who  seem  to  say 
to  themselves; — "  We  will  be  poets:" 
and  who  seem  to  fancy  that  their  hasty 
resolution  realizes  the  phantom  of  their 
vanity  ?  Are  we,  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  with 
Horace;  with  Virgil;  with  Dryden,  and 
with  Pope,  to  be  canonized,  for  ever,  in 
the  poetical  calendar?  It  will  avail  these 
gentlemen  very  little,  that  the  town  has 
resounded  for  awhile,  with  their  poetical 
crudities;  after  the  critical  parole  had 
been  given  to  it  by  such  respectable,  and 
high  personages  as  those  who  procured  an 
ephemerical  glory  for  Settle's  Empress  of 
Morocco.  I  must  likewise  observe  to 
these  poets  of  instantaneous  growth,  and 
maturity;  and  to  the  more  grave,  andve- 
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nerable  men  who  pique  themselves  on 
schools,  and  colleges ;  that  it  is  evident 
from  the  passage  which  I  have  just  quoted, 
that  the  best  part  of  Dryden's  education 
was  the  result  of  his  own  industry;  and  that 
Shakespeare,  though  not  so  well  informed 
as  he,  had,  by  his  own  application,  ac- 
quired much  useful  knowledge;  and  was, 
therefore,  in  the  most  sensible,  and  liberal 
signification  of  the  word,  a  learned  man. 
If  we  could  possibly  converse  with  de- 
parted spirits,  while  we  carry  our  earthly 
clod  about  us,  I  would  hold  the  follow- 
ing language  to  Dryden.  However  in- 
tuitive, penetrating,  and  pervading  his 
faculties  may  be,  in  their  beatified  state, 
the  intelligence  which  I  should  impart, 
might,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  surprise 
him. — "  Few  men  have  contributed  so 
largely  as  you  to  the  poetical  improve- 
ment of  your  country;  and  it  was  pro- 
ceeding proportionably  to  the  impulse 
which  you  had  given  to  it;  particular- 
ly under  the  auspices  of  one  of  your 
"  illustrious  successours.  But,  in  times 
"  more  civilized  than  those  in  which  you 
66  lived;  and  when  our  language,  and 
"  numbers  had  acquired  a  greater  energy 
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and  polish  than  even  what  they  owed 
to  you,  our  poetry  hath  received  a  check, 
which,  by  a  strange  errour,  hath  been 
mistaken  for  an  advancement.  If  im- 
portant, and  in  fact,  indisputable  truth, 
always  works  its  way  through  the  clouds 
of  prejudice,  and  superstition  of  every 
kind;  and  shines  before  men,  with  its 
native  lustre;  the  errour,  I  hope,  will 
not  be  lasting.  A  celebrated  writer 
arose  amongst  us  ;  more  characterized 
by  nature,  with  an  uncommonly  vi- 
gorous, and  comprehensive  understand- 
ing, than  with  that  celestial  emanation 
which  we  term  genius.  The  pages  of 
this  man,  though  in  many  parts  of  his 
works,  he  was  very  splendid  in  com- 
position; and  though  he  was  endowed 
with  poetical  talents,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  were  often  deformed  with  scho- 
lastick  asperities,  which  he  was  exceed- 
ingly quick,  and  penetrating  to  dis- 
cern in  any  man  but  himself.  He  was 
a  great  master  in  unfolding,  and  illu- 
minating our  moral  obligations,  and 
our  moral  happiness;  but  in  contem- 
plating, and  treating  religious  objects, 
his  mind  was  darkened  with  a  monk- 
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ish,  and  gloomy    superstition;    which 
unfortunately  obscured  all  his  elegant 
"  theories ;   and  made  him  confound  li- 
"  terary  right,  and  wrong.     After  a  youth 
"  and  manhood  of  honest  poverty,    and 
glorious  toils,  he  was,  at  length,  reward- 
ed by  his  country.     As  his  real  merit 
decreased,  he  grew  more  into  fashion; 
this  proposition  is  no  paradox ;  there- 
"  fore  I  will  not  affront  you  with  its  so- 
"  lution.    The  affected  admiration  of  the 
"  thoughtless,    and  the  gay,    awed   even 
"  those  who  think ;  and  who,  therefore, 
"  ought  to  think  for  themselves,  into  a 
more  implicit,  and  servile  homage  than 
they  had  payed  him  before;    and  the 
mild,    and  steddy  lustre  of  fair  fame, 
"  and  of  generous  ambition,   miserably 
66  caught  a  new,    and    transitory    blaze, 
"  from  the  tremulous  meteors  of  vanity, 
"  and  imitation.      The  worship  of  such 
"  devotees  could  not  be  the  effect  of  sin- 
"  cerity,    and  judgement :    they  had  re- 
"  fused  him  their  veneration  when  he  was 
"  in  his  moral,  and  intellectual  meridian ; 
"  that  veneration  with  which  they  now 
"  almost    prostrated    themselves    before 
"  him,  when  he  was   in  the  declination 
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"  of  talents,  and  of  independent  virtue* 
"  A  wild  intoxication    followed    all  this 
"  success,  which  extremely  degraded  the 
Christian  philosopher ;  his  literary  des- 
potism was  never  exceeded  :  it  was  now 
his  pride  to  contradict  principles,  and 
"  to  decry  writings,  which  had  long  been 
"  universally  received,  and  admired  ;  and 
"  to  maintain   this  opposition    to  expe- 
"  rience ;    to  time ;    to    nature ;    if   you 
"stripped  him  of  his  pompous;    I  may 
"  say    cumbrous    declamation ;    the '  sic 
"  volo;  sicjubeo,  were  all  his  arguments. 
"  His  new  laws  of  poetry  were  as  absurd, 
"  and  unexpected,  as  his  political  edicts. 
"  Though  rhyme  was  your  favourite,  you 
"  will  not,    I  am  sure,   agree  with  him, 
"  in  absolutely  proscribing  the  simpler, 
"  and  graver   numbers.    You   will    not 
"  agree  with  him,  when  he  tells  you  that 
"  the  best  blank  verse  is  little  better  than 
"  sounding,  or  swelling  prose  ;  you  can- 
"  not  be  so  forgetful  of   the    strains    of 
"  your     admired,     and    divine    Milton ; 
"  strains,   in  which  the  sentiments,  and 
"  the  musick  vye  with  each  other,  in  the 
"  beautiful,  and    the  sublime ;  whom  I 
"  should   suppose  that  you  often  meet, 
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"  with  the  Musaeus  of  your  Virgil;  inter 
"  odoratum  lauri*nemus;  improving  its 
66  fragrance  with  holy  rapture,  and  har* 
"  mony.  This  fastidious  critick  would 
"  not  allow  poetry  to  ,be  capable  of  urging 
"  the  cause  of  religion,  in  which  it  was 
"  first  employed;  and  which  no  other 
*'  auxiliary,  if  it  is  in  the  breast  of  genius, 
"  can  serve  so  well.  Nay,  he  seemed  de- 
"  termined,  in  his  mad  war  with  mental 
elegance,  and  \vith  its  innocent,  its  be- 
neficent luxury;  to  tear  from  poetry  all 
her  ornaments,  and  colouring;  to  re- 
duce her  to  the  animal  bipes,  et  im- 
plume,of  Diogenes;  and  to  send  her 
"  naked,  and  cold,  into  the  world.  He 
"  took  every  occasion  to  ridicule  the  pas- 
"  toral  muse;  the  muse  of  Theocritus, 
"  and  of  Virgil ;  a  muse,  which  must  ever 
"  be  dear  to  human  nature,  while  we  re- 
"  tain  a  love  of  the  most  pieasing  images; 
"  and  of  those  uncorrupted,  and  serene 
"  pleasures,  which  pall  not,  nor  reproach. 
"  He  tells  us,  that  shepherds,  and  persons 
"  ofasuperiourclass,  who  are  often  intro- 
"  duced  into  that  species  of  composition, 
"  never  lived,  and  acted,  as  they  are  re- 
"  presented  in  pastoral  poetry ;  as  if  every 
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"  species  of  poetry  did  not  elevate,  and 
"  burnish  nature  ;  as  if  judicious,  andge- 
"  nerous  cri ticks  did  not  always  allow  a 
"  large  licence  to  poets,  in  forming  their 
"  agreeable  fictions.  He  tells  us,  too, 
"  that  the  range  of  pastoral  poetry  is  poor, 
"  and  confined ;  and  that  it  is  trite,  and 
"  worne  out;  as  if  there  was  not  field  for 
"  a  true  poet,  for  a  maker  of  an  ideal 
"  world,  which  yet  must  not  be  abhorrent 
"  from  the  real  world  ; — as  if  there  was 
"  not  field  for  such  a  genius,  on  the  most 
"  beaten,  and  circumscribed  ground  ;-^- 
66  on  any  ground.  Nay,  he  would  bind 
"  this  animated,  and  ardent  being,  to  a 
"  metaphysical  frost,  and  rigour :  he, 
"  sometimes  will  not  allow  him  to  per- 
"  sonify  the  striking  objects  of  art,  and 
"  nature.  Such  are  some  of  the  reveries, 
"  or  mere  dogmas  of  his  late  biography ; 
"in  which  his  poetical,  corresponds  with 
"  the  gloom,  and  austerity  of  his  political, 
46  creed.  His  lives  of  our  poets  were  pub- 
"  lished  many  years  ago  ;  they  were  uni- 
"  versally  read  ;  and  by  most  of  our  read- 
"  ers  with  a  servile,  and  undistinguishing 
"  praise :  at  which,  I  own,  I  felt  some 
"  surprise ;  when  I  considered  the  absur- 
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"  dities  which  they  contained ;  and  their 
"  injurious  treatment  of  great,  and  good 
"  men.  So  decisively,  for  a  time,  may 
"  the  wrongs  to  genius,  and  to  virtue,  be 
"  warranted ;  so  widely  may  they  be  dif- 
"  fused;  by  the  imposing  sound  of  a  name; 
"  by  the  voice  of  fashion ;  by  the  echos  of 
"  her  empty  sanction  ;  and  by  the  selfish 
"  and  paltry  puffs  of  trade.  So  strange  a 
"  phaenomenon  of  indefeasible  right,  and 
"  passive  obedience,  in  the  republick  of 
"  letters,  perhaps  never  came  even  within 
"  your  observation,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
"  the  Second;  when  far  more  reverence 
"  was  payed,  in  general,  to  authority,  and 
"  prescription,  than  is  usual  in  our  days. 
"  He  has  almost  done  justice,  however,  to 
"  you,  and  to  Pope;  who  studied,  ad- 
"  mired,  and  emulated  you  : — I  mean, 
"  that  he  has  done  justice  to  you,  in  his 
"  narrative,  and  remarks.  In  a  different 
66  respect,  he  has  done  you  both  such  a 
"  gross  mjustice,  as,  one  would  have 
"  thought,  your  memories  could  only 
"  have  suffered  in  a  gothick  and  barba- 
"  rous  nation  He  hath  classed  you  cu- 
fc<  riously;  dwarfs  are  made  the  compa- 
"  nions  and  compeers  of  giants : — Isaac 
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"  Watts  i  Richard  Blackmore,  your  old 
"  Quack  Maurus:  and  still  more  insigni- 
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"  ficant  creatures,  are,  with  John  Dry  den, 
"  and  Alexander  Pope,  among  our  most 
66  eminent  English  poets.  You  wished  ar- 
"  dently  well  to  the  glory  of  Britain  ;  nor 
could  you  be  insensible  to  your  own 
poetical  glory.  I  should  have  hesitated 
"  to  give  you  this  information,  if  you 
"  could  now  have  been  painfully  affected 
"  by  sublunary  things.  Is  not  the  na- 
"  tion  which  you  contributed  so  much  to 
"  cultivate,  going  retrograde  in  civiliza- 
"  tion,  where  such  outrages  on  common 
"  taste,  on  common  sense,  are  commit- 
"  ted,  and  indulged  ?  Where  people  think 
"them  as  oracular  as  the  disciples  of 
"  Aristotle  deemed  the  ^rog  *$*  of  their 
*'  master  ?  This  prostitution  of  poetical 
honours  to  dullness,  and  presumption, 
was  hardly  exceeded  by  your  Settle; 
your  Lord  Rochester,  and  your  maids 
"  of  honour.  —  I  must  give  you  another 
"-anecdote  from  England,  before  I  take 
"  my  leave  of  you  ;  not  from  an  illibe- 
"  ral  wish  to  depress  the  moral  reputa- 
"  tion  of  the  dead,  but  to  make  a  curious 
"  addition  to  the  many  unaccountable 
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i{  inconsistences,  and  disingenuous  arti- 
"  fices  of  human  nature.  It  is  of  far 
"  more  beneficial  consequence  to  society, 
"  freely  to  develope  the  history  of  man- 
"  kind,  as  it  rises  to  our  view,  than  to 
"  restrain  our  fair  liberty  of  useful  ani- 
madversion,' by  a  false,  and  unavailing 
delicacy  to  the  dead.  Our  poetical 
biographer,  and  his  intimate  connex- 
ions, were  equally  under  the  influence 
"  of  an  incongruous,  and  uncommon  in- 
"  fatuation.  Accounts  of  his  life  were 
"  published  by  two  of  his  old,  and  most 
"  affectionate  friends.  After  they  have 
"  enumerated  many  facts  which  convict 
"  him  of  habitual  envy,  insolence,  and  in - 
"  gratitude ;  in  drawing  his  character, 
"  they  present  him  to  the  world,  as  a 
66  model  of  practical  Christianity  ;  which 
"  all  succeeding  men  must  despair  to 
"  equal." 

"  Farewell,  thou  great,  and  venerable 
"poet!  Thou  art  now  in  a  state,  free 
"  from  the  various  folly  which  I  have  re- 
"  lated  to  thee !  Eternal  happiness  be 
"  thine;  from  the  enjoyment  of  thy  own 
"  ever  excursive,  and  ever  fruitful  mind  ; 
"  and  from  the  mercies,  and  paternal 
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"  goodness  of  thy  Creator!  you  well  re- 
"  member  that  in  our  unequal  world,  for 
"  distinguished  merit  alone,  we  are  ca- 
"  lumniated,  and  oppressed.  For  its  con- 
"  comitant  failings,  and  faults,  then,  we 
"  must  expect  no  quarter." 

On  his  larger  poems  I  shall  now  take 
the  liberty  to  make  some  observations. 
His  Annus  Mirabilis,  a  poem  written  on 
the  year  1666,  he  published  in  the  year 
1667.  "  This"  (says  Johnson)  "  is  one  of 
"  his  greatest  attempts ;  he  had  subjects 
"  equal  to  his  abilities ;  a  great  naval  war, 
"  and  the  fire  of  London."— I  am  sorry 
to  be  of  opinion  that  the  execution  is 
not  equal  to  the  greatness  of  the  subjects. 
The  poem  is  a  very  long  one  ;  it  consists 
of  three  hundred  and  four  stanzas  of  four 
heroick  lines,  which  rhyme  alternately. 
Several  causes  contribute  to  sink  this 
poem.  That  stanza  returning  so  often 
fatigues  the  reader.  But  it  is  depressed 
by  internal  weights.  It  has  passages, 
I  own,  in  which  Dryden  is  distinguish- 
able;  but  it  is  debased  by  minute,  and 
vulgar  images;  and  it  often  disgusts 
the  lovers  of  nature,  and  simplicity,  with 
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the   puerile,  and  forced  conceits   of   the 
metaphysical  poets. 

In  1681,  he  published  a  far  longer,  and 
more  celebrated  poem,  entitled,  Absalom 
and  AchitopheL  It  was  written  on  the 
rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  which 
was  raised  by  Lord  Shaftsbury.  This 
poem  has  great  force,  and  vivacity  of 
political,  and  personal  satire ;  with  a  cor- 
responding flow  of  versification.  But  it 
owed  a  great  part  of  its  celebrity  to  the 
hold  which  it  took  of  the  passions,  and 
interests  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  tumultuous  scenes  which  it  describes. 
Politicks  are  a  frail  foundation  for  poe- 
try. All  political  poems  ;  especially  those 
which  are  addressed  to  the  state-intrigues 
of  the  present  time,  soon  cease  to  engage 
thepublick  attention.  They  are  often  en- 
thusiastically admired  during  their  short 
lives ;  but  they  soon  die ;  and  their  warm- 
est, and  most  obliged  friends,  ungrate- 
fully forget  them.  Hardly  any  genius 
of  the  poet  will  save  them  long  from  ob- 
livion. Nothing  more  decisively  evinces 
the  great  original  talents,  and  transcen- 
dent wit  of  Butlery  than  that  Hudibras 
is  yet  read,  and  admired.  It  is  not  so 
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with  Churchill;  because  his  carelessness 
prevented  him  from  proving  himself  con- 
sistently a  great  poet ;  because  for  much 
of  his  high  fame,  he  was  indebted  to  the 
fever  of  party.     Yet  there  are  many  pas- 
sages   in  his  works  which  make   us  re- 
gret   that  he  was  not  more  attentive  to 
his  poetry;    and  that  he  chose  not  sub- 
jects more  worthy  of  his  geniqs.    To  de- 
ny him  a  place  among  our  English  poets, 
who   were  disgraced  with  so  many  des- 
picable companions,  could  only  proceed 
from  some  petty  prejudices,  and  from  a 
poor  personal  resentment.     Let  the  poet 
who,  to  the  dignity,  and  glory  of  his  cha- 
racter,  prefers  large  immediate  emolu- 
ment, and  the  aura  popularis  of  the  day, 
chase,  in  the  name  of  meanness,   and  of 
vanity,  its  new-blown  bubbles :  but  let  him 
who  would  build  his  immortality  on  the 
foundation  of  truth,  and  virtue,  examine, 
and  display,  the  unchangeable,  interest- 
ing, and  attractive  objects  of  nature  ;  and 
the  equally  perpetual  passions,  and  per- 
suits  of  man. 

Agreeably  to  this  theory,  which,  I  should 
think,  is  incontrovertible,  the  character  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  Absalom  and 
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Achitophel,  still  affords  us  a  very  lively 
entertainment ;  not  only  because  it  is  ad- 
mirably drawn ;  but  because  every  age 
produces  such  whimsical,  ridiculous, 
and  peculiar  characters.  I  have  always 
thought  that  Dry  den,  great  as  he  gene- 
rally is,  was  greater  in  satire  than  in  any 
other  department  of  the  poet;  two  or 
three  of  his  unrivalled,  and  invincible 
odes,  only,  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  this 
observation.  I  may  give  this  opinion 
with  the  more  confidence,  that  it  appears 
to  have  been  embraced  by  Dry  den  him-| 
self,  before.  Permit  me  to  quote  another 
passage  from  his  dedication  to  the  trans- 
lation of  Juvenal.  The  quotation  will 
show  you  that  this  political  poem  was 
more  admired  by  Dr.  Johnson,  whether 
justly,  or  unjustly,  than  it  was  by  the  au- 
thour. — "  The  character  of  Zimri,  in  my 
"  Absalom,  is,  in  my  opinion,  worth  the 
"  whole  poem:  'tis  not  bloody;  but 'tis 
"  ridiculous  enough  ;  and  he,  for  whom 
it  was  intended,  was  too  witty  to  resent 
it  as  an  injury.  If  I  had  railed,  I  might 
have  suffered  for  it  justly ;  but  I  ma- 
"  naged  my  own  work  more  happily ;  per- 
"  haps  more  dexterously,  I  avoided  the 
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"  mention  of  great  crimes ;  and  applied 
"  myself  to  the  representing  of  blind  sides, 
"  and  little  extravagances  ;  to  which,  the 
"  wittier  a  man  is,  he  is  generally  the 
"  more  obnoxious.  It  succeeded  as  I 
"  wished ;  the  jest  went  round ;  and  he 
"  was  laughed  at,  in  his  turn,  who  be- 
"  gan  the  frolick."  Pp.  70,  71.  I  flatter 
myself  that  it  will  not  be  impertinent 
here  to  recite  this  famous  character  of 
Zimri. 

Such  were  the  tools  ;  but  a  whole  hydra  more 

Remains,  of  sprouting  heads  too  long  to  score. 

Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land  ; 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand  ; 

A  man,  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome : 

Stiff  in  opinions ;  always  in  the  wrong : 

Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long ; 

But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 

Was  chymist,  fidler,  statesman,  and  buffoon  ! 

Then  all  for  women  ;  painting ;  rhyming  ;  drinking  ; 

Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 

Blest  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ 

With  something  new,  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy  ! 

Railing,  and  praising,  were  his  usual  themes  ; 

And  both,  to  show  his  judgement,  in  extremes  : 

So  over  violent,  or  over  civil ; 

That  every  man,  with  him,  was  god,  or  devil : 

In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art ; 

Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert  j 
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Beggar' d  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late ; 

He  had  his  jest ;  and  they  had  his  estate. 

He  laughed  himself  from  court ;  then  sought  relief, 

By  forming  parties  ;  but  could  ne'er  be  chief: 

For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell 

On  Absalom,  and  wise  Achitophel. 

Thus  wicked  but  in  will ;  of  means  bereft, 

He  left  not  faction  ;  but  of  that  was  left. 

A  great  many  lines  of  the  second  part 
of  Absalom,  and  Achitophel,  were,  at 
Dryden's  solicitation,  written  by  Tate.  I 
cannot  but  apprehend  that  this  solicita- 
tion was  an  effect  not  of  the  most  gene- 
rous design.  He  wrote  with  such  facility, 
himself;  and  the  subject  was  then  so  in- 
teresting, that  he  needed  not,  on  that  oc- 
casion, to  call  for  the  assistance  of  any 
one.  He  meant,  I  am  afraid,  that  his 
poetry  should  rise  with  a  bolder  alto  re- 
lievo, when  contrasted  with  the  perform- 
ance of  one,  who,  comparatively  with 
himself,  was  a  very  poor  poet.  If  this 
was  the  selfish  design  of  Dry  den,  it  was 
completely  effected.  The  stiffness,  cold- 
ness, and  heaviness  of  the  one,  sink  you 
to  earth,  after  you  have  been  enlivened, 
and  exhilarated  by  the  ease,  and  fire  of 
the  other.  Or,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
use  a  metaphor  which  includes  not  the 
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coldness  of  our  poet's  assistant ;  Tate, 
after  Dry  den,  is  port  after  Burgundy.  In 
many  instances,  we  find  this  great  dispa- 
rity between  our  poet,  and  his  literary 
colleagues.  After  we  have  read  his  trans- 
lation of  the  excellent  tenth  satire  of  Ju- 
venal, how  flat,  and  prosaick  is  Congreve's 
translation  of  the  eleventh;  unrivalled 
master  that  he  was,  of  the  comick  dra- 
ma? The  Ahsalom  and  Achitophel  had 
that  rapid,  and  extensive  sale  that  might 
have  been  expected  for  a  political  satire 
that  flowed  with  all  the  strength,  and 
poignancy  of  Dryden ;  and  that  was  writ- 
ten at  a  crisis  when  the  minds  of  the 
publick  were  heated,  and  agitated  with  the 
spirit  of  party,  and  sedition.  Dr.  John- 
son's father,  an  old  bookseller,  told  him 
that  he  had  not  known  the  sale  of  Absa- 
lom and  Achitophel  equalled  but  by  that 
of  Sacheverell's  trial. 

Johnson  had  as  high  an  opinion  of  this 
poem  as  could  be  entertained.  I  shall 
give  it  you  in  his  own  words.  I  cheerful- 
ly admit  even  the  lavish  praise  of  any  pro- 
duction of  a  great  poet ;  especially  when 
it  is  bestowed  by  a  critick  who  is  often 
too  parsimonious  of  eulogy :  but  unmerit- 
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ted  severity  shown  to  such  a  poet,  I  own, 
excites  my  resentment.  In  the  sixtieth 
page  of  his  life  of  Dryden,  he  makes  the 
following  sensible  observation  on  the  un- 
common success  of  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel.  "  The  reason  of  this  general  peru- 
"  sal  Addison  has  attempted  to  derive 
"  from  the  delight  which  the  mind  feels 
66  in  the  investigation  of  secrets ;  and 
"  thinks  that  curiosity  to  decypher  the 
"  names  procured  readers  to  the  poem. 
"  There  is  no  need  to  enquire  why  those 
"  verses  were  read,  which,  to  all  the  at- 
"  tractions  of  wit,  elegance,  and  harmo- 
"  ny,  added  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
"  factious  passions ;  and  filled  every  mind 
"  with  triumph,  or  resentment.  Vol.  lid. 
— He  afterwards  gives  it  a  more  particular 
encomium. — "  Absalom  and  Achitophel" 
(says  he)  "  is  a  work  so  well  known,  that 
"  particular  criticism  is  superfluous.  If 
"it  be  considered  as  a  poem  political, 
"  and  controversial,  it  will  be  found  to 
comprize  all  the  excellences  of  which 
the  subject  is  susceptible ;  acrimony  of 
censure ;  elegance  of  praise ;  artful  de- 
"  lineation  of  characters  ;  variety,  and  vi- 
gour of  sentiment ;  happy  turns  of 
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"  language;  and  pleasing  harmony  of 
"  numbers  ;  and  all  these  raised  to  such 
"  a  height  as  can  scarcely  be  found  in  any 
"  other  English  composition,  p.  147- 

The  Hind  and  Panther  is  the  longest  of 
Dryden's  original  poems.  It  is  written 
zealously  in  defence  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  very  satirically  against 
other  forms  of  religion.  The  ridiculous 
foundation,  or  fable,  debases,  with  a  ludi- 
crous air,  all  the  dignity,  and  importance 
of  the  subject;  for  what  can  be  more 
monstrous,  in  the  walk  of  Apologue,  than 
to  make  a  hind,  and  panther  dispute  on 
fathers;  councils;  on  the  most  difficult 
and  momentous  p'oints  of  religion  ?  I  am 
far  from  being  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion, 
that  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  poetry  to 
exhibit,  and  to  enforce  many  of  the  de- 
scriptive, and  sublime  images  of  our  faith : 
but  to  give  substance,  and  colour ;  and 
harmonious,  and  spirited  versification ; 
to  give  poetry  to  controversial,  and  scho- 
lastick  theology;  was  reserved,  by  the 
God  of  Nature,  for  the  genius  of  Milton, 
and  of  Dryden.  More  acute,  and  subtle 
arguments  ;  or  more  ingenious  sophistry, 
on  those  topicks  which  have  occasioned 
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the  capital  divisions  in  the  Christian 
church,  were  never  marshalled  by  those 
whose  immediate  profession  it  has  been 
every  day  to  whet  the  weapons  of  polemi- 
cal controversy ;  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  worst  parts  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
(I  speak  of  it,  as  a  poem)  and  in  the  Reli- 
gio  Laid,  and  Hind  and  Panther  of  Dry- 
den. 

"  Pope"  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  "  whose 
judgement  was  perhaps  a  little  bribed 
by  the  subject,  used  to  mention  this 
poem  as  the  most  correct  specimen  of 
Dryden's  versification.  It  was,  indeed, 
written  when  he  had  completely  formed 
his  manner ;  and  may  be  supposed  to 
exhibit,  negligence  excepted,  his  deli- 
"  berate,  and  ultimate  scheme  of  Metre." 
The  Doctor  goes  on : — "  We  may, 
"  therefore,  reasonably  infer  that  he  did 
"  not  approve  the  perpetual  uniformity 
"  which  confines  the  sense  to  couplets, 
"  since  he  has  broken  the  lines  in  the  ini- 
"  tial  paragraph." 

A  milk-white  hind,  immortal,  and  unchanged, 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  ranged  ; 
Without  unspotted  ;  innocent  within  ; 
She  feared  no  danger ;  for  she  knew  no  sin. 
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Yet  had  she  oft  been  chased  with  horns,  and  hounds, 
And  scythian  shafts,  and  many  winged  wounds, 
Aimed  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forced  to  fly  ; 
And  doomed  to  death  ;  though  fated  not  to  die. 

"  These  lines"  (adds  Johnson)  "  are 
"  lofty,  elegant,  and  musical ;  notwith- 
"  standing  the  interruption  of  the  pause, 
"  of  which  the  effect  is  rather  increase  of 
"  pleasure  by  variety,  than  offence  by  rug- 
"  gedness."  Pp.  157  ;  158.  I  think,  with 
our  celebrated  critick,  that  these  lines 
are  elegant,  and  musical;  and  I  will 
admit  that 

She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin  ;— • 

and  that 

• 

Doomed  to  death,  though  fateoNiot  to  die, 

are  lofty.  Yet  I  cannot  but  think  that, 
in  rhyme,  to  throw  the  closely  continued 
sense,  from  the  end  of  one  line  into  an- 
other, is  the  effect  of  a  false  judgement, 
and  taste  in  poetry.  This  urging  on  of 
the  sense  seems  to  be  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  blank  verse.  But  every  word  that 
is  to  rhyme  to  another,  seems  to  demand, 
at  least,  a  very  short  pause,  in  the  flow  of 
ideas :  and  there  are  gradations  enow,  and 
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species  enow,  of  pauses,  to  admit  a  suffi- 
cient variety.  If  this  mode,  (for  I  will 
not  presume  to  call  it  a  rule)  is  not  ob- 
served, the  most  excellent  rhymes  lose 
half  of  their  unaccountable,  and  magical 
force,  and  beauty  ;  for  the  attention  is  di^ 
vided  between  the  sense,  and  the  rhyme. 
I  wish  to  give  rhyme  as  much  variety  as 
possible ;  that  it  may  not  fatigue,  or  cloy ; 
for  whenever  it  is  in  mechanical  hands, 
we  painfully  feel  its  monkish  origin; 
therefore  I  am  rather  surprised  that  some 
cri ticks,  and  poets,  have  rejected  one  or 
two  of  its  fair,  and  improving  varieties: 
but  any  variety  that  enfeebles  it  is  too 
dearly  purchased.  I  have  often,  indeed, 
heard  Dryden  praised  for  the  manner 
which  Johnson  here  honours  with  his 
sanction ;  it  is  a  manner  which  Mr.  Chur- 
chill commended,  and  imitated  ;  therefore 
I  give  my  opinion  with  a  proper  doubt 
and  deference ;  though,  indeed,  my  doubt 
is  lessened,  when  I*  recollect  that  John- 
son himself,  who  wrote  very  fine  verses  ; 
I  may  say,  never  flows  uninterruptedly 
on,  in  the  manner,  which  he  here  ap- 
proves ;  and  I  believe,  an  example  of  that 
manner,  which  Dryden  has  left  us  in  the 
VOL.  i.  u 
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beginning  of  his  Hind  and  Panther,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  all  the  works  of  my 
Athenian  oracle,  Pope ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  was  partial  to* the  Hind  and 
Panther,  from  the  prejudices  of  his  early 
education,  which  often  adhere,  through 
life,  to  the  most  generous,  and  greatest 
minds.  But  in  elegant,  and  delicate  souls, 
the  gloom  of  prejudice  will  often  be  dis- 
persed by  the  rays  of  reason,  and  of  truth  : 
in  souls  of  such  a  frame,  the  influence  of 
caprice  will  be  but  momentary ;  and  the 
genuine  flow  of  nature;  of  sentiment; 
and  of  their  eloquent  auxiliaries,  will 
generally,  and  ultimately,  prevail. 

To  the  first  part  of  this  poem  it  was 
Dryden's  intention  to  give  heroick  dig- 
nity. Of  his  descent  below  that  intention, 
Or.  Johnson  hath  produced  examples.  I 
wish,  indeed,  that  a  poet,  whom  we  all 
so  justly  admire,  had  more  accurately 
observed  a  rule  of  his  friend  Addison,  in 
the  preface  to  the  Georgics.  "  I  think" 
(says  that  very  classical,  and  fine  critick) 
•v  that  nothing  which  is  a  phrase,  or  say- 
'*  ing  in  common  talk,  should  be  admit- 
"  ted  into  a  serious  poem;  because  it 
"  takes  off  from  the  solemnity  of  the 
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"expression;  and  gives  it  too  great  a 
"  turn  of  familiarity." — Non  omnia  pos- 
sumus  omnes.  Surely  no  man  was  ever 
endowed  with  a  greater  variety  of  poeti- 
cal requisites  than  Dryden  ;  but  who  ever 
had  them  all?  Perfection  in  poetry,  as 
in  virtue,  is  ardently  to  be  persued,  though 
it  will  never  be  attained.  There  is  a  qua- 
lity of  sentiment,  and  of  taste,  infused 
into  us,  by  nature;  but  it  never  can  be 
given  to  us,  by  elemental,  or  radical,  in- 
struction. A  very  characteristick  tender- 
ness of  sentiment,  and  of  taste,  Dryden 
wanted;  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
was  against  the  cultivation  of  the  senti- 
ment, and  the  taste,  which  he  naturally 
possessed.  A  tender,  and  pathetick  mind 
is,  in  general,  very  hostile  to  our  con- 
duct, and  to  our  happiness  in  life;  but  in 
forming  the  great  poet,  it  operates  more 
powerfully,  than  may,  commonly,  be 
imagined.  It  multiplies,  to  his  fancy, 
those  fine  objects  of  the  muse,  which  are 
immediately  within  its  province ;  and  it 
operates  with  a  gentle,  yet  with  a  plas* 
tick  efficacy,  through  all  the  regions  of 
poetry.  From  its  energy,  terrifick  scenes 
receive  a  prominence,  and  a  horrour ; 
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from  its  moral,  and  beautiful  melancholy, 
they  are  made  more  striking,  by  being 
contrasted  with  humanity.  This  tender, 
and  pathetick  sensibility  gives  a  peculiar 
softness,  and  shape  to  all  his  images;  it 
gives  them  the  perfection  ;  the  con  amore, 
of  arrangement,  form,  and  colour.  It  is 
quite  an  Orpheus  to  his  numbers.  It 
gives  them  all  the  brilliancy,  and  harmo- 
ny, of  which  verse  is  capable.  In  rich- 
nests,  force,  and  fire  of  imagination,  Dry- 
den  hath,  certainly,  been  excelled  \yyfew: 
in  an  astonishing  variety  of  poetical  ta- 
lents, by  none.  Pope  had  most  of  the 
great  properties  of  Dryden ;  but  he  had, 
likewise,  what  Dryden  wanted;  a  very 
feeling,  and,  therefore,  a  very  elegant  na- 
ture. By  this  only,  we  can  account  for 
the  very  superiour  accuracy,  and  beauty 
of  his  language;  and  for  the  far  more 
mellifluous,  and  charming  musick  of  his 
verse.  This  superiority  is  not  accounted 
for  by  the  progressive  and  common  im- 
provements of  time ;  and  by  his  careful, 
and  reverent  attention  to  his  great  master. 
The  smoothness  of  Waller  was  remarked, 
with  encomium,  both  by  Dryden,  and  by 
Pope:  I  will  not  be  so  profane  to  masterly 
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poetry,  as  to  say  that  Waller  is  comparable 
with  Dryden;  who,  undoubtedly  raised 
our  versification  to  an  improvement  which 
it  had  not  received  before.  I  shall  only 
venture  to  assert,  that,  in  harmony,  Pope 
excelled  Dryden,  considerably  more  than 
Dryden  excelled  Waller. 


V  3 


LECTURE  rr, 


D  It  Y  D  E  N. 


FROM  the  following  paragraph  it  will  be 
evident  that  Dr.  Johnson  authorizes  my 
opinion  that  one  essential,  and  most  en- 
gaging poetical  quality  was  not  very  for- 
cible in  Dryden. — "  In  a  general  survey  of 
"  Dry  den's  labours,  he  appears  to  have  a 
"  mind  very  comprehensive,  by  nature, 
"  and  much  enriched  with  acquired 
"  knowledge.  His  compositions  are  the 
"  effects  of  a  vigorous  genius,  operating 
"  upon  large  materials. 

"  The  power  that  predominated  in  his 
"  intellectual  operations,  was  rather  strong 
"  reason,  than  quick  sensibility.  Upon 
"  all  occasions  that  were  presented,  he 
"  studied  rather  than  felt ,  and  produced 
"  sentiments,  not  such  as  nature  enforces, 
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"  but  meditation  supplies.  With  the  sim- 
"  pie,  and  elemental  passions,  as  they 
"  spring  separate  in  the  mind,  he  seems 
"  not  much  acquainted  ;  and  seldom  des- 
"  cribes  them,  but  as  they  are  complica- 
"  ted  by  the  various  relations  of  society; 
"  and  confused  in  the  tumults,  and  agita- 
"  tions  of  life. 

"  What  he  says  of  love  may  contribute 
"  to  the  explanation  of  his  character : 

Love  various  minds  does  variously  inspire  ; 
It  stirs,  in  gentle  bosoms,  gentle  fire  ; 
Like  that  of  incense,  on  the  altar  laid  : — 
But  raging  flames  tempestuous  souls  invade  ; 
A  fire  which  every  windy  passion  blows  • 
With  pride  it  mounts ;  or  with  revenge  it  glows. 

"  Dry  den's  was  not  one  of  the  gentle 
"  bosoms.  Love  as  it  subsists  in  itself, 
"  with  no  tendency  but  to  the  person 
"  loved ;  and  wishing  only  for  correspon- 
"  dent  kindness  ;  such  love  as  shuts  out 
"  all  other  interest;  the  love  of  the  golden 
"  age,  was  too  soft,  and  subtle,  to  put  his 
"  faculties  in  motion.  He  hardly  con- 
u  ceived  it  but  in  its  turbulent  efferves- 
"  cence  with  some  other  desires  ;  when  it 
"  was  inflamed  by  rivalry;  or  obstructed 
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by  difficulties  ;  when  it  invigorated  am- 
bition, or  exasperated  revenge. 

He  is,  therefore,  with  all  his  variety 
((  of  excellence,  not  often  pathetick ;  and 
had  so  little  sensibility  of  effusions  pure- 
ly natural,  that  he  did  not  esteem  them 
in  others.  Simplicity  gave  him  no 
pleasure ;  and  for  the  first  part  of  his 
life,  he  looked  on  Otway  with  con- 
tempt ;  though,  .  at  last ;  indeed  very 
"  late,  he  confessed  that  in  his  plays, 
66  there  was  nature,  which  is  the  chief 
"  beauty. 

"  We  do  not  always  know  our  own  mo- 
"  lives.  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was 
"  not  rather  the  difficulty  which  he  found 
"  in  exhibiting  the  genuine  operations  of 
"  the  heart,  than  a  servile  submission  to 
an  injudicious  audience,  that  filled  his 
plays  with  false  magnificence*  It  was 
necessary  to  fix  attention ;  and  the 
"  mind  can  be  captivated  only  by  recol- 
"  lections,  or  by  curiosity ;  by  reviving 
"  former  thoughts ;  or  by  impressing  new. 
61  Sentences  were  readier  at  his  call  than 
fi  images ;  he  could  more  easily  fill  the 
"  ear  with  some  splendid  novelty, 
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"  awaken  those  ideas  that  slumber  in  the 
"  heart."— Pp.  177,  178,  179. 

"  A  fable"  (says  Johnson)  "  which  ex- 
"  hibits  two  beasts  talking  theology,  ap- 
"  pears,  at  once,  full  of  absurdity  ;  and  it 
was  accordingly  ridiculed  in  the  City 
Mouse,  and  Country  Mouse;  a  parody 
written  by  Montague,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Hallifax  ;  and  Prior,  who  then  gave 
the  first  specimen  of  his  abilities." — p. 
69.  He  afterwards  very  justly  ob- 
serves, that  "  in  the  detection  and  cen- 
"  sure  of  the  incongruity  of  the  fiction, 
"  chiefly  consists  the  value  of  their  per- 
"  formance;  which,  whatever  reputation  it 
"  might  obtain  by  the  help  of  temporary 
"  passions,  seems  to  readers  almost  a  cen- 
"  tury  distant,  not  very  forcible,  or  ani- 
"  mated."  p.  157. 

66  When  the  constitutional  absurdity" 
(says  Johnson)  "  of  the  Hind  and  Pan- 
11  ther  is  forgiven,  the  poem  must  be  con- 
"  fessed  to  be  written  with  great  smooth- 
"  ness  of  metre;  a  wide  extent  of  know- 
"  ledge;  and  an  abundant  multiplicity  of 
66  images ;  the  controversy  is  embellished 
"  with  pointed  sentences  ;  diversified  by 
"  illustrations;  and  enlivened  by  sallies 
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"  allusions  are  made,  are  now  become  ob- 
"  scure  ;  and  perhaps  there  may  be  many 
"  satirical  passages  little  understood."  Pp. 
161,  162. 

Before  1  remove  the  Hind  and  Panther 
quite  out  of  your  sight,  will  you  permit 
me  to  observe  what  an  impenetrable  com- 
position of  royalty  this  bigot  of  a  James 
the  Second  must  have  been ;  who  vouch- 
safed not,  frpm  aught  that  I  can  learn, 
one  beneficent  smile  to  the  greatest  poet 
of  his  three  kingdoms  ;  who  had  been  an 
industrious,  and  powerful  advocate,  and 
in  poetry,  too,  for  his  religion.  It  is  not 
agreeable  to  me  to  produce  examples  of 
the  faults  of  Dryden  ;  but  it  is  incumbent 
on  me  to  produce  them ;  as  I  wish  to 
make  my  Lectures,  in  some  degree,  useful 
to  the  publick.  Independently  of  his  un- 
polished literary  time,  Dryden  seems  to 
have  been  deficient  in  the  faculty  of  deli- 
cate, and  fine  thinking.  If  he  had  not 
been  thus  deficient,  he  never  would  have 
been  guilty  of  the  extreme  grossness  which 
he  often  commits,  both  in  his  original 
poems,  and  in  his  translations.  With 
them  I  shall  not  offend  you.  I  shall  only 
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give  you  an  instance  or  two,  of  his  deep 
sinking  in  poetry ;  and  of  his  use  of 
coarse,  and  rather  disgusting  objects. 

The  prince  was  touched ;  his  tears  began  to  flow  ; 
And  as  his  tender  heart  would  break  in  two. — 

Palamon  and  Arcite.  B.  1st. 

He  [the  sun]  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews  ; 
And  licks  the  drooping  leaves  ;  and  dries  the  dews. 

Palamon  and  Arcite.  B.  lid. 

With  cruel  blows  she  pounds  her  blubbered  cheeks. 

Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 

— My  joy  stops  at  my  tongue ; 
But  it  has  found  two  channels  here  for  one^ 
And  bubbles  out  above. 

All  for  Love  ;  Ventidius   dn  the  Scene  of  Reconci- 
liation between  Anthony  and  Octavia.    Act  Hid. 

Berenice  says  to  Porphyrius,  in  the  fifth 
act  of  Tyrannic  Love  : 

If  I  die  first,  I  will 

Stop  short  of  heaven,  and  wait  you,  in  a  cloud  j 
For  fear  'we  lose  each  other  in  the  croud. 

Will  you  give  me  leave  to  go  a  little  too 
far? — 1  take  the  last  very  unfortunate 
specimen  that  I  shall  give  you  of  Dry- 
den's  poetry,  from  his  translation  of  the 
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first  book  of  the  Iliad :  Risum  teneatis, 
amid  I 

Sweet-breads,  and  collops,  were  with  skewers  pricked  ; 
About  the  sides ;  imbibing  what  they  decked. 

I  dare  say  we  all  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  one  of  his  observations  :  "  considering 
"  into  what  hands  Homer  was  to  fall, 
"  surely  we  all  rejoice  that  Dry  den's  pro- 
"  ject  of  translating  the  Iliad  was  not  com- 
"  pleated."— Life  of  Dryden  :  p.  78.  The 
risibility  which  these  absurdities  naturally 
excite,  will  be  immediately  repressed  by 
every  humane  mind,  when  it  considers 
that  they  were  not  merely  occasioned  by 
some  coarse  allay  that  was  mixed  with 
the  native  gold  of  Dryden,  but  likewise 
by  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and  of  conse- 
quent haste.  The  annals  of  the  life  of  this 
poet  are  Deplorable,  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  the  man.  When  Churchill 
vtook  his  Rosdad,  his  first  poem,  to  his 
bookseller,  and  offered  it  to  him,  for 
money,  the  prudent  tradesman  shook  his 
head,  and  told  him  that  "poetry  was  a 
drug."  Churchill  often  afterwards  repeat- 
ed this  expression  to  my  old  friend,  Flex- 
ney,  when  the  great  success  of  the  poet  had 
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given  it  a  fortunate  and  peculiar  poignan- 
cy. But  we  shall  see  that  it  was  more  a 
drug  on  the  hands  of  Dryden ;  even  when 
his  poetical  reputation  had  been  long,  and 
firmly  established.  He  agreed  with  Ja- 
cob Tonson  to  write  ten  thousand  verses 
for  two  hundred  and  sixty  guineas:  the 
sum  was  to  be  raised  to  three  hundred 
pounds,  on  their  second  impression.  Let 
me  add  another  anecdote,  from  Dr.  John- 
son, on  this  humiliating  subject.  "  Lord 
"  Bolingbroke,  who,^  in  his  youth,  had 
"  cultivated  poetry,  related  to  Dr.  King 
"  of  Oxford,  that,  one  day,  when  he  vi- 
"  sited  Dryden,  they  heard,  as  they  were 
"  conversing,  another  person  entering  the 
"house.  This,  said  Dryden,  is  Tonson; 
"  you  will  take  care  not  to  depart  before 
he  goes  away;  for  I  have  not  com- 
pleated  the  sheet  which  I  promised 
him  ;  and  if  you  leave  me  unprotected, 
"  I  must  suffer  all  the  rudeness,  to  which 
"  his  resentment  can  prompt  his  tongue." 
— Booksellers,  it  seems,  in  the  days  of 
Dryden,  were  more  iron-hearted,  and 
rude,  to  unprotected  authours  than  they 
are  now.  The  many,  and  various  per- 
secutions which  Dryden  suffered,  were 
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a  strong,  and  collected  evidence,  of  his 
greatness.  The  appendages  of  his  life  de- 
monstrate, among  innumerable  other 
facts,  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim  of* 
Bias  of  Priene.  Rank,  learning,  and  ta- 
lents, conspired  against  his  interest,  and 
his  peace.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  Earl  of  Rochester  were  his  avowed 
enemies.  We  all  know  that  the  Bayes 
of  the  Rehearsal  was  particularly  meant 
for  Dryden.  It  was  written  by  the  con- 
federacy of  Buckingham;  of  Butler,  the 
author  of  Hudibras;  Martin  Clifford  of 
the  Charter-  house;  and  Dr.  Sprat,  the 
friend  of  Cowley  ;  and  at  that  time,  his 
chaplain.  It  is  said  that  Dryden,  and  his 
friends  laughed  at  that  comedy  ;  and  in- 
deed, its  wit,  and  humour  are  so  mode- 
rate as  to  render  it  not  incredible  that  it 
was  laughed  at  by  the  person  who  was  its 
principal  object  ;  especially,  as  the  envy, 
and  malice  from  which  it  originated, 
evinced  his  importance.  It  was  long  pre- 
sented on  the  stage  ;  from  the  powerful 
influence  of  Mr.  Garrick  ;  whose  acting 
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was  a  most  seducing  apology,  even  for  bad 
writing. 

But  while  I  mention  the  hard  treatment 
which  the  poet  received,  let  me  not  forget 
the  generosity  of  one  of  his  noble,  and 
fair  friends.  He  dedicated  his  fables  to 
the  Duke  of  Ormond.  In  return,  the 
Duchess  presented  him  with  5001.  In 
our  days,  when  the  value  of  money  is 
greatly  diminished,  had  we  as  great  a 
poet  as  Dryden,  his  eye  must  roll  in  more 
than  a  Jine  frenzy,  if  he  should  ever  expect 
such  a  reward  for  a  dedication. 

I  have  observed  that  Dryden's  poetry 
was  defective  in  the  art  of  moving  the  ten-* 
der  passions.  I  must  acknowledge  that 
none  of  his  dramatick  passages  ever  exci- 
ted in  me  such  heart-felt  emotions  of 
sympathy,  as  the  following  lines  from  his 
very  interesting  poetical  epistle  to  Con- 
greve  on  his  comedy  of  the  Double  Dealer. 
Whether  we  are  verse- men,  or  prose- men, 
we  are  all  more  or  less  tender,  where  our 
own  cause  is  concerned. 

Already  I  am  worne  with  cares,  and  age, 
And  just  abandoning  the  ungrateful  stage ; 
Unprofitably  kept,  at  Heaven's  expence, 
I  live,  a  rent-charge  on  his  providence. 
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,  whom  every  muse,  and  grace  adofn  ; 
Whom  I  foresee  to  better  fortune  born  ; 
Be  kind  to  my  remains  ;  and  O  !  defend, 
Against  your  judgement,  your  departed  friend. 
Let  not  the  insulting  foe  my  fame  pursue  ; 
But  shade  those  laurels  which  descend  to  you. 
And  take  for  tribute  what  these  lines  express ; 
You  merit  more ;  nor  could  my  love  do  less. 

We  are  well  informed  that  Dry  den,  du- 
ring one  part  of  his  life,  very  much  under- 
valued, Otway.  This  extremely  erroneous 
judgement  shows  that  his  feelings  for  the 
pathetick  were  not  very  much  alive.  The 
errour  could  not  proceed  from  envy ;  for 
Diyden  was  of  a  benevolent,  and  generous 
disposition :  and  he  afterwards  retracted 
his  injurious  opinion. 

At  the  revolution,  and  at  an  advanced 
age  of  life,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  of- 
fice of  poet-laureat.  Governments  know 
little  of  humanity :  the  ministers  of  a 
Dutch  king  were  so  stupid,  and  so  mean, 
that  in  their  estimation,  his  high  poetical 
merit  vanished  before  the  guilt  of  his  po- 
litical, and  religious  tenets,  by  which  they 
could  not  possibly  be  injured.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Shadwell;  and  that  mortify- 
ing event  provoked  him  to  take  ample 
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poetical  vengeance  of  an  old,  and  malig- 
nant enemy.  He  wrote  the  celebrated 
poem  entitled,  Mac-Flecnoe;  which  Dr. 
Johnson,  with  great  justice,  pronounces 
"  exquisitely  satirical;  and  of  which  the 
"  Dunciad,  as  Pope  himself  declares,  is 
"  an  imitation;  though  more  extended 
"  in  its  plan,  and  more  diversified  in  its 
"  incidents." — I  have  already  ventured  to 
give  you  my  opinion,  that  of  Dryden's 
exalted  talents,  his  supereminent  talent 
was  for  satire.  I  think  that  this  opinion 
is  very  powerfully  supported  by  Mac- 
Flecnoe.  There  cannot  possibly  be  a 
more  severe,  and  keen  satire*  The 
most  mortifying  personal  invectives  are 
enforced  by  the  most  happily  chosen, 
and  artfully  conducted  imagery;  by 
successive  sallies  of  the  most  poignant 
wit,  and  ludicrous  humour ;  and  by  the 
most  easy,  nervous,  and  harmonious  ver- 
sification. With  great  deference  to  the 
poetical  judgement,  and  taste  of  Pope,  I 
prefer  the  harmony  of  Mac-Flecnoe  to 
that  of  the  Hind  and  Panther ;  and  I  think 
that  I  can  defend  my  preference  by  rea- 
sons drawn  from  nature.  Not  only  the 
force  of  thought,  and  sentiment,  but 
VOL,  i.  x 
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likewise  the  beauty  of  language,  and  ver- 
sification, will  be  analogous  to  the  emo- 
tion ;  to  the  agitation  of  the  poet,  while 
he  composed :  evrery  particle  of  his  poem, 
will  imbibe  his  fire ;  will  partake  of  its 
animation,  and  lustre.  Now,  Dryden, 
when  he  wrote  the  Hind  and  Panther,  was 
not  writing  a  poem  of  his  free  choice; 
he  was  rather  discharging  a  task;  -the  ob- 
jects of  which  were  abhorrent  from  poetry : 
but  when  he  wrote  Mac-Flecnoe,  he  was 
actuated  by  two  of  the  most  powerful 
causes  of  extreme  poetical  excellence ; 
by  the  flame  of  great  genius,  and  by  the 
flame  of  great  resentment.  Why  did 
Rousseau  write  with  such  an  all  sub- 
duing warmth,  that  even  the  envious  Vol- 
taire said  of  him,  //  brule  son  papier ! 
why,  but  because  he  generally  wrote  when 
his  mind  was  thrown  into  a  fine  tumult 
by  some  external  object  ?  Je  rf  ecris  (says 
he)  que par  passion. 

To  give  you  all  that  is  excellent  in  Mac- 
Flecnoe,  would  be  to  transcribe  the  whole. 
I  shall  quote,  however,  some  lines  at  its 
close,  in  which  Flecnoe  continues  to  des- 
cribe the  talents  of  his  Son. 
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This  is  thy  province;  this  thy  wondrous 

New  humours  to  invent  for  each  new  play : 

This  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thy  mind, 

By  which,  one  way,  to  dullness 'tis  inclined  : 

Whfch  makes  thy  writings  lean  on  one  side  still, 

And  in  all  changes,  that  way  bends  thy  will. 

Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretence 

Of  likeness;  thine' s  a  tympany  of  sense. 

A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ; 

But  sure  thou'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 

Like  mine  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep  ; 

Thy  tragic  muse  gives  smiles  ;  thy  comick,  sleep. 

With  whate'er  gall  thou  set'st  thyself  to  write, 

Thy  inoffensive  satires,  never  bite. 

In  thy  felonious  heart  though  venom  lies; 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies* 

Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame, 

In  keen  iambics,  but  mild  anagram: 

Leave  writing  plays ;  and  chuse,  for  thy  command, 

Some  peaceful  province  in  acrostick  land ; 

Where  thou  may'st  wings  display,  and  altars  raise; 

And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways. 

Or,  if  thou  would'st  thy  different  talents  suit; 

Set  thy  own  songs ;   and  sing  them  to  thy  lute. 

He  said ;  but  his  last  words  were  scarcely  heard ;  *f 
For  Bruce,  and  Longuil  had  a  trap  prepared  ;  I 

And  down  they  sent  the  yet  declaiming  bard. 
Sinking,  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind  j 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind; 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  part, 
With  double  portion  of  his  father's  art. 

From   that  proper  respect  which  every 
writer  owes  to  the  public,  and  to  himself, 
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I  would  rather  be  too  particular  than  care- 
less, or  inaccurate.  I  beg  leave,  therefore 
to  say  something  more  on  our  poet's  dra- 
matick  productions.  I  have  already  ob- 
served that  almost  in  every  scene  they  are 
enlivened  with  active,  and  fruitful  genius. 
They  show  a  mind  that  was  never  at  a  loss 
for  resources,  and  that  was  habituated  to 
ingenious  art ;  an  art,  indeed,  which  was 
often  more  characteristick  of  ingenuity 
than  of  nature,  and  the  practices  of  the 
world.  By  the  number  of  persons,  and 
the  complication  of  incidents,  there  is 
often  a  confusion  in  the  fable,  and  struc- 
ture of  his  plays;  especially,  of  his  come- 
dies :  yet  in  the  dialogue  of  those  come- 
dies, we  find  excellent  sense ;  much  wit, 
and  humour;  and  great  knowledge  of 
mankind.  The  Mock-Astrologer;  Mar- 
riage a-la-Mode;  and  Love  in  a  Nunnery; 
though  riot  adapted  to  our  times,  and  not 
without  their  considerable  faults,  are  very 
entertaining.  The^  rapidity  with  which 
Dryderi  wrote  is  almost  incredible  :  in  one 
year;  in  the  year  1678,  he  published  six 
complete  plays;  1,  All  for  Love;  2,  The 
Assignation;  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery:  3, 
Sir  Martin  Mar- All :  4,  5,  The  two  parts 
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of  the  Conquest  of  Grenada :  and  6,  The 
State  of  Innocence. — Heiice  we  may  cer- 
tainly infer  his  want  of  wealth,  and  his 
affluence  of  imagination.  On  both  these 
accounts,  it  is  surely  not  a  little  barbarous 
to  censure  his  too  great  dramatick  free- 
doms, which  trespass  on  moral  decorum, 
with  an  arbitrary,  and  undistinguishing 
severity.  Some  grave  personages  of  his 
time,  who  perhaps,  had  not  half  of  the 
quantity  of  the  virtue  on  the  whole  (if  you 
will  allow  me  the  expression)  that  Dryden 
possessed,  never  forgave  him  for  those 
freedoms  :  but  I  hope  that  you  and  I  are 
so  far  good  Christians  that  we  can.  I  will 
own  that  he  takes  every  opportunity;  I 
will  own  that  he  seeks  opportunities  to 
satirize  churchmen.  But  may  not  we 
forgive  that  continued  retaliation,  too, 
wrhen  we  recollect  that  a  set  of  men  who 
had  the  confidence  to  preach,  and  who 
probably  would  have  told  you  that  they 
practised  a  celestial  doctrine  of  the  most 
expanded  humanity,  and  of  the  mildest 
mercy,  furiously  persecuted  a  generous, 
and  great  mind;  with  an  implacable,  and 
inquisitorial  rancour? — When  we  recol- 
lect that  their  fury  was  not  restrained ; 

\  3 
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that  an  atom  of  remorse  did  not  work 
in  their  hearts ;  by  the  consideration  of 
Jiis  poverty;  of  his  old  age;  of  his  most 
venerable  grey  hairs;  shadowed;  covered 
with  evergreen  laurels; — which,  we  are 
informed,  escape  even  the  destructive 
lightning,  of  the  tremendous,  yet  amia- 
ble God  of  those  uncharitable,  unforgiv- 
ing priests  ? — We  are  told  by  Dr.  John-, 
son,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  "  that  malevolence  to  the  clergy, 
"  is  seldom  at  a  great  distance  from  ir- 
"  reverence  to  religion." — I  apprehend 
that  malevolence,  however  it  is  exercised, 
is  at  no  great  distance  from  irreverence  to 
the  substance  of  all  religion.  But  there 
is  a  great  difference  betwixt  malevolence 
and  a  manly,  proper,  and  moral  warmth 
and  opposition,  against  that  hypocrisy, 
and  tyranny,  which,  as  they  are  the  re- 
verse of  the  true  Christian  religion,  and 
most  injurious,  most  oppressive  to  so- 
ciety, are  branded  by  our  blessed  saviour 
himself,  with  severity;  nay,  with  indig- 
nation. To  ridicule,  and  insult  a  good 
clergyman,  is  a  complication  of  cowardice; 
impiety;  sacrilege;  for  it  robs  God  of  apart 
of  that  sakitary  influence  by  which  one  of 
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his  immediate  servants  would  diffuse  his 
celestial  morality.  But  to  expose,  at  any 
time,  and  in  any  kind  of  writing,  those 
unchristian  churchmen,  who  indulge  a 
malicious,  and  vindictive  spirit;  who  se- 
verely mark  the  mote  that  is  in  a  bro- 
ther's eye, — unattentive  to  the  beam  'in 
their  own; — who  cherish  an  inordinate 
love  of  temporal  power,  which  it  is  their 
peculiar  duty  to  abjure;  and  who  atone 
to  a  mechanical  world  for  these  odious 
passions,  by  substituting  a  paltry  discre- 
tion, a  flimsy  decency,  for  virtue;  re- 
peatedly, earnestly,  and  fully,  to  distin- 
guish to  the  publick,  betwixt  these  men 
and  Christ,  is,  to  contribute  to  remove 
the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  that  is,  of 
the  great  majority  of  mankind,  against 
our  pure,  and  most  holy  religion.  This 
is  not  irreverence  to  religion;  it  is  the 
best  reverence;  it  is  practical  reverence 
to  religion;  for  it  is  actual,  and  active 
benevolence  to  mankind.  Dryden  had, 
at  least,  more  sincerity  than  many  of  these 
gentlemen;  for  he  honestly  confesses  that 
his  chief  endeavours  are,  "  to  delight  the 
age  in  which  he  lives." — See  defence  of  the 
Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry. 

x  4 
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I  believe  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
Spanish  Fryer,  All  for  Love,  and  Don  Se- 
bastian, are  the  best  of  our  author's  plays. 
The  Spanish  Fryer  gives  you  so  much 
pleasure  that  it  almost  reconciles  you  to 
tragi-comedy,  if  you  disliked  it  before. 
Nor  can  any  reasonable  objection  be  made 
to  a  double  plot,  as  it  is  planned,  and  con- 
ducted in  that  play;  for  there  you  have  all 
its  entertainment,  without  any  confusion, 
or  perplexity.  In  All  for  Love  there  is 
such  capital  merit  that  it  was  far  from 
being  impertinent  in  Dryden  to  write  it, 
after  the  Antony  and  Cleopatra  of  Shake- 
speare. It  contains  many  new  and  beau- 
tiful sentiments,  and  many  bold,  and  glo- 
rious flights  of  imagination.  The  heart 
is  certainly  affected  in  reading  it,  but  not 
subdued;  to  obtain  that  victory,  was  far 
more  the  talent  of  Southerne,  and  of  Ot- 
way,  than  of  Dryden.  He  was,  himself, 
peculiarly  fond  of  this  play ;  though  we 
well  know  that  an  authour  is  not  always 
an  adequate  judge  of  his  own  productions. 
In  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  Du 
Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting,  he  says  that 
<*  he  never  wrote  any  thing  in  the  drama- 
1  •  tick  way,  to  please  himself,  but  his  An- 
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tony  and  Cleopatra." — "  In  my  style  I 
have  professed  to  imitate  the  divine 
Shakespeare;"  (These  are  his  own 
words,  in  his  preface  to  this  tragedy:) 
which  that  1  might  perform  more  free- 
ly, I  have  disincumbered  myself  from 
rhyme."*  *  *  *  *  "  Since  I  must  not 
be  over  confident  of  my  own  perform- 
ance,  after  him,  it  will  be  prudence  in 
me  to  be  silent.  Yet  I  hope  I  may  af- 
firm, and  without  vanity,  that  by  imi- 
tating him,  I  have  excelled  myself 
throughout  the  play ;  and  particularly 
"  that  I  prefer  the  scene  betwixt  Antony, 
"  and  Ventidius,  in  the  first  act,  to  any 
"  thing  which  I  have  written  in  this  kind." 
— The  scene  to  which  he  alludes,  well  de- 
served the  fondness  of  its  authour;  it  is  a 
very  eloquent,  and  impassioned  scene;  but 
not  without  a  dash  or  two  of  the  faux- 
brilliant  of  Ovid,  and  of  Seneca;  of  which 
our  poet,  who  possessed  talents  for  far  su- 
periour  attainments,  was  rather  enamour- 
ed. I  would  hope  that  a  short  extract 
from  this  scene  will  not  be  disagreeable  to 
my  audience. 

Antony. — Thou  long'st  to  curse  me  ;  and  I  give  thee  leave. 
I  know  thou  cam'st  prepared  to  rail. 
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Ventidius. — I  did. 

Antony. — I'll  help  thee.  I  have  been  a  man,  Ventidius — 

Ventidius. — Yes,  and  a  brave   one  ; — but — 

Antony. — I  know  thy  meaning. 

But  I  have  lost  my  reason  ;  have  disgraced 

The  name  of  soldier  with  inglorious  ease. 

In  the  full  vintage  of  my  flowing  honours, 

Sate  still,  and  saw  it  pressed  with  other  hands. 

Fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youth,  and  wooed  it ; 

And  purple  greatness  met  my  ripen'd  years. 

When  first  I  came  to  empire,  I  was  borne 

On  tides  of  people  crouding  to  my  triumphs; 

The  wish  of  nations  ;  and  the  willing  world 

Received  me,  as  its  pledge  of  future~peace; 

I  was  so  great ;  so  happy;  so  beloved, 

Fate  could  not  ruin  me,  still  /took  pains, 

And  worked  against  my  fortune;  chid  her  from  me, 

And  turned  her  loose,  yet  still  she  came  again. 

My  careless  days,  and  my  luxurious  nights 

At  length  have  wearied  her;  and  now  she's  gone ; — 

Gone;  gone;  divorced  for  ever:  help  me,  soldier, 

To  curse  thisjnadman ;  this  industrious  fool, 

Who  laboured  to  be  wretched  : — prythee,  curse  me. 

I  will  give  a  short  speech  of  Ventidius, 
in  which  we  have  some  of  that  little  spark- 
ling, which  is  rather  a  foil  than  an  orna- 
ment, to  the  splendour  of  a  great  poet. 


Ventidius.- 


-No  prince  but  you 


Could  merit  that  sincerity  I  used; 
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Nor  durst  another  man  have  ventured  it. 
But  you,  ere  love  misled  your  wand' ring  eye, 
Were,  sure,  the  chief,  and  best  of  human  race  ; 
Framed  in  the  very  pride,  and  boast,  of  nature  : 
So  perfect,  that  the  gods  who  formed  you,  wondered 
At  their  own  skill ;  and  cried,  "  a  lucky  hit 
Hath  mended  our  design." — Their  envy  hindered, 
Else  you  had  been  immortal;  and  a  pattern, 
When  heaven  would  work  for  ostentation- sake, 
To  copy  out  again. 

Will  you  indulge  me  by  accepting  the 
glowing,  and  luxuriant  description  of  the 
course  of  Cleopatra's  galley  down  the 
Cydnus;  which  is  in  the  third  act  of  the 
play  ? — Antony  to  Dolobella : 

Her  galley  down  the  silver  Cydnus  rowed; 

The  tackling,  silk;  the  streamers  waved  with  gold; 

The  gentle  winds  were  lodged  in  purple  sails : 

Her    nymphs,    like   nereids,    round  her   couch  were 

placed ; 

Where  she,  another  sea-born  Venus  lay. 
Dolobella. — No  more ;  I  would  not  hear  it!— 

Antony. — O  !  you  must. 

She  lay;  and  leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  hand; 

And  cast  a  look  so  languishingly  sweet, 

As  if  secure  of  all  beholders'  hearts, 

Neglecting,  she  could  take  them.     Boys,  like  cupids, 

Stood  fanning,  with  their  painted  wings,  the  winds 
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That  played  about  her  face :  but  if  she  smiled, 

A  darting  glory  seem'd  to  blaze  abroad ; 

That  men's  desiring  eyes  were  never  wearied; 

But  hung  upon  the  object. — To  soft  flutes 

The  silver  oars  kept  time :  and  while  they  played, 

The  hearing  gave  new  pleasure  to  the  sight; 

And  both  to  thought. — 'Twas   heaven,   or  somewhat 

more: 

For  she  so  charmed  all  hearts,  that  gazing  crouds 
Stood  panting  on  the  shore,  and  wanted  breath, 
To  give  their  welcome  voice. 
Then  Dolobella,  where  was  then  thy  soul  ? 
Didst  not  thou  shrink  behind  me  from  those  eyes; 
And  whisper  in  my  ear ;  oh !  tell  her  not 
That  I  accused  her  of  my  brother's  death  ! 


It  is  difficult  to  quit  the  rich,  and  va-' 
rious  poetry  of  this  drama.  In  the  fourth 
act,  the  poet  gives  the  following  new, 
and  expressive  simile  to  Dolobella: 

The  soul,  shut  up  in  her  dark  room, 

Viewing  so  clear,  abroad,  at  home  sees  nothing ; 
But  like  a  mole  in  earth,  busy,  and  blind, 
Works  all  her  folly  up,  and  casts  it  outward 
To  the  world's  open  view. 

Ventidius,  had  determined  to  fight  Egypt 
with  three  Roman  legions,  the  latter  thus 
addresses  Antony: 
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By  my  few  hours  of  life, 

I  am  so  pleased  with  this  brave  Roman  fate, 
That  I  would  not  be  Ctesar,  to  out-live  you. 
When  we  put  off  this  flesh,  and  mount  together, 

I  shall  be  shown  to  all  the  ethereal  croud  ; 

Lo !  this  is  he  who  died  with  Antony  ! 

In  the  fifth  act,  towards  the  catastro- 
phe, the  following  are  the  words  of  An> 
tony  to  Cleopatra: — 

Think  we  have  had  a  clear,  and  glorious  day ; 
And  heaven  did  kindly  to  delay  the  storm, 
Just  till  our  close  of  evening. — Ten  year's  love ; 
And  not  a  moment  lost ;  but  all  improved 
To  the  utmost  joys :  what  ages  have  we  lived ! 
And  now  to  die  each -other's;  and  so  dying, 
While  hand  in  hand,  we  walk  in  groves  below, 
Whole  troops  of  lovers'  ghosts  shall  flock  about  us ; 
And  all  the  train  be  ours. 


The  speech  of  Cleopatra  to  the  Aspick 
is,  certainly  a  beautiful  one: 

Welcome,  thou  kind  deceiver; 
Thou  best  of  thieves-,  who,  with  an  easy  key, 
Dost  open  life;  and  unperceiv'd  by  us, 
Even  steal  us  from  ourselves ;  discharging  so 
Death's  dreadful  office  better  than  himself; 
Touching  our  limbs  so  gently  into  slumber, 
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That  Death  stands  by,  deceived  by  his  own  image, 
And  thinks  himself  but  sleep. 

In  the  man,  whose  brightness,  and 
force  of  imagination,  enabled  him  to 
write  in  this  strain,  it  was  not  presump- 
tion to  emulate  Shakespeare.  He  was 
very  happy,  too,  in  writing  a  Troilus,  and 
Cressida,  after  his  divine  master.  Here 
his  fortunate  poetical  execution  changed, 
for  awhile,  even  the  note  of  cavil,  and 
malevolence.  The  last  scene  of  the  third 
act  of  Troilus,  and  Cressida,  makes  an 
interview  between  Hector  and  Troilus; 
it  is  written  with  great  poetical  power; 
and  it  lays  hold  both  of  the  patriotick, 
and  domestic  affections.  This  scene  is 
pronounced  a  master-piece  by  Langbaine; 
the  Zoilus  of  Dry  den. 

Don  Sebastian  was  the  long,  and  ar- 
dent production  of  his  sixtieth  year;  when 
he  had,  for  a  considerable  time  left  off 
writing  for  the  stage;  but  was  obliged, 
by  his  necessities,  to  resume  it.  It  was 
old  Agesilaus,  active  and  flaming,  like 
five- and- twenty,  in  his  ^Egyptian  cam- 
paign. I  will  not  say  that  Don  Sebas- 
tian is,  altogether,  a  superiour  tragedy 
to  All  for  Love;  but  I  think  that  it  is 
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written  with  more  strength,  and  ardour 
of  genius;  and  the  strength,  and  ardour 
are  wonderfully  supported;  for  it  is  a 
tragedy  of  a  very  great  length.  The  scene 
of  reproaches,  and  reconciliation,  between 
Sebastian,  and  Dorax,  or  Alonzo,  which 
closes  the  fourth  act,  is,  with  great  jus- 
tice, admired,  and  celebrated.  There  are 
passages  dispersed  through  the  works  of 
Dry  den,  and  particularly  through  his  dra- 
matick  works,  which  float  so  ambiguous- 
ly on  the  confines  of  sublimity,  and  bom- 
bast, that  they  must  divide  the  mind  of 
a  judicious  reader,  between  censure  and 
admiration.  Of  this  kind  is  a  passage  in 
the  first  act  of  Don  Sebastian  ;  where  that 
prince,  after  having  drawn  the  lot  of 
death,  talks  in  the  following  lofty,  and 
imperial  tone  to  Muley  Moluck : 


Here  satiate  all  your  fury ; 

Let  Fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me; 

I  have  a  soul,  that,  like  an  ample  shield, 

Can  take  in  all;  and  verge  enough  for  more. 

I  would  hare  conquer'd  you  ;  and  ventur'd  only 

A  narrow  neck  of  land  for  a  third  world ; 

To  give  my  loosened  subjects  room  to  play. 

Fate  was  not  mine ; 

Nor  am  I  Fate's;  now  I  have  pleased  my  longing; 
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And  trod  the  ground  which  I  beheld  from  far. 

I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mouldering  clay; 

For  if  you  give  it  burial,  there  it  takes 

Possession  of  your  earth  : 

If  burnt,  and  scattered  in  the  air,  the  winds 

That  strow  my  dust,  diffuse  my  royalty, 

And  spread  me  o'er  your  clime;  for  where  one  atom 

Of  mine  shall  light,  know,  there  Sebastian  reigns. 

Muley  Moluck. — What  shall  I  do  to  conquer  thee  ? 

Sebastian. — Impossible ! 
Souls  know  no  conquerors  ! 

M.  Moluck.— I'll  show  thee  for  a  monster  through  my 
,     Africk. 

Sebastian.— "No : — thou  canst  only  show  me  for  a  man ; 
Africk  is  stored  with  monsters  j  man's  a  prodigy 
Thy  subjects  have  not  seen. 

The  two  parts  of  the  Conquest  of  Gre- 
nada (two  of  his  tragedies  in  rhyme)  ex- 
hibit an  original,  and  extraordinary  crea- 
ture of  the  warm,  and  exuberant  imagina- 
tion of  Dryden;  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
whose  intrepidity  and  adventures  exceed 
the  extravagancies  of  the  romantick  ages. 
All  his  actions  are  impelled  by  a  fiery,  and 
shining  quality,  which  we  cannot  approve  $ 
but  which  we  must  admire;  a  glorious 
madness,  without  absolute  lunacy.  One 
of  the  lines  in  which  Horace  describes  the 
detestable  hero  of  Homer,  is  perfectly  ap- 
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plicable  to  him. — "  Jura  negat  sibi  nata  $ 
nihil  non  arrogat  armis."  The  character 
of  Almanzor  .is  so  beautifully  drawn  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  I  cannot  withhold  it 
from  this  company.  "  The  two  parts  of 
"  the  Conquest  of  Grenada  are  written 
"  with  a  seeming  determination  to  glut 
"  the  publick  with  dramatick  wonders; 
"  to  exhibit,  in  its  highest  elevation,  a 
"  theatrical  meteor  of  incredible  love,  and 
"  impossible  valour;  and  to  leave  no  room 
for  a  wilder  flight  to  the  extravagance 
of  posterity.  All  the  rays  of  romantick 
heat,  whether  amorous,  or  warlike, 
glow  in  Almanzor,  by  a  kind  of  con- 
centration. He  is  above  all  laws;  he 
is  exempt  from  all  restraints;  he  ran- 
ges the  world  at  will;  and  governs 
wherever  he  appears.  He  fights  with- 
out inquiring  the  cause;  and  loves,  in 
spite  of  the  obligations  of  justice;  of 
"  rejection  by  his  mistress;  and  of  prohi- 
"  bition  from  the  dead.  Yet  the  scenes 
are,  for  the  most  part,  delightful;  they 
exhibit  a  kind  of  illustrious  depravity, 
and  majestick  madness;  such  as  if  it  is 
sometimes  despised,  is  often  reverenced; 
VOL.  i.  Y 
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"  and  in  which  the   ridiculous   is   min- 
"  gled   with   the  astonishing."     Pp.  28, 

29. 

Early,  and  inveterate  prejudices,  will, 
in  some  instances,  bring  a  great  genius, 
down  to  the  level  of  a  literary  coxcomb. 
Dryden  had  a  most  inordinate  passion  for 
rhyme;  and  strenuously  defends  his  use 
of  it  in  the  drama,  where  it  is  monstrous- 
ly absurd.  In  defence  of  blank  verse, 
which  is  certainly  the  properest  he- 
roick  verse,  when  a  true  poet  writes  in 
it  originally,  I  shall  oppose  Dryden  on 
his  own  ground;  bowing,  first,  before 
him,  with  a  sincere,  and  profound  ve- 
neration; and  then  marching  firmly  on, 
in  the  honest  confidence  of  truth.  In 
his  essay  on  dramatick  poesy,  he  thus 
gives  us  his  own  critical  sentiments,  in 
the  person  of  Neander. — "  Blank  verse  is 
"  acknowledged  to  be  too  low  for  a  poem; 
"  nay  more;  for  a  paper  of  verses.  But  if 
*;  too  low  for  a  sonnet,  how  much  more 
"  for  tragedy ;  which  is,  by  Aristotle,  in 
the  dispute  betwixt  the  epick  poesy, 
and  the  dramatick,  for  many  reasons  he 
there  alledges,  rank'd  above  it." — From 
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the  objects  of  this  argument  I  rather 
infer  the  inferiour  than  the  superiour  dig- 
nity of  rhyme  to  that  of  blank  verse.  An 
epigram;  a  sonnet;  an  occasional  com- 
pliment, demand  the  embellishments  of 
subordinate  elegance,  to  recommend 
them;  to  give  them  importance.  When 
the  tragick,  or  epick  muse  makes  her  ge- 
nuine strain;  she  disdains  extrinsic,  and 
adscititious  graces ;  conscious  of  her  vi- 
gour, and  sublimity,  to  them  she  trusts ; 
and  she  plays  them  off,  from  that  old, 
simple,  and  majestick  organ,  which  raised 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  in  Homer, 
and  in  Virgil;  and  its  astonishment  in 
Milton.  There  is  really  no  dignity;  there 
is  nothing  respectable  in  rhyme;  if  we 
consider  it  absolutely,  and  of  itself;  if  we 
totally  abstract  it  from  its  concomitant 
strength,  and  beauty,  and  harmony.  But 
when  it  is  called  into  the  service  of  Pope; 
when  it  is  arranged  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
main  body  of  his  forces;  it  ensures,  and 
completes  the  victories  of  that  modern 
hero;  who  is  altogether  in  poetry,  what 
his  name-sake  was  in  war; — with  its  de- 
cisive sallies;  or  rather  with  a  fascinating 
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charm,  which  is  more  easily  felt  by  sus- 
ceptible minds  than  it  is  described. 

In  his  dedication  of  the  Rival  Ladies  to 
Lord  Orrery,  he  inserts  the  following  plea 
for  dramatick  rhyme. — "  Certainly  that 
66  which  most  regulates  the  fancy,  and 
"  gives  the  judgement  its  busiest  employ - 
"  ment,  is  like  to  bring  forth  the  richest, 
"  and  clearest  thoughts." — I  think  I  have 
just  allowed  its  magick  to  rhyme;  but 
it  seems  it  has  more  than  I  imagined. 
Have  the  forming,  and  ordering  of  our 
thoughts,  and  language,  in  such  a  manner 
that  one  word  is  to  chyme  to  another, 
such  a  natural,  such  a  necessary  effect,  as 
to  suggest,  improve,  and  beautify,  the 
finest  emanations  of  fancy  ?  That  which 
gives  the  judgement  its  busiest  employ- 
ment,  may  naturally  tend  to  perplex,  and 
confuse  the  judgement.  When  the  mind 
is  divided  between  sentiments,  and  ima- 
gery, on  one  side,  which  are  the  main  sub- 
stance of  poetry,  and  two  modulations  of 
sound,  instead  of  one,  on  the  other;  I  do 
not  see  how  it  follows  that  the  substance 
is  more  effectually  cultivated;  how  it 
more  happily  flushes  into  the  purple  glo- 
ries of  the  spring.  I  will  take  the  liberty 
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to  assert  that  Dryden's  consequences  by 
no  means  flow  from  his  premises;  and 
that  all  analogous  cases  are  against  his 
position.  My  present  reasoning  will  not 
affect  another  part  of  my  poetical  theory, 
which  convinces  me  that  some  poets  are 
born  to  excell  in  rhyme;  and  others,  in 
blank  verse.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
theory  is  warranted  by  the  productions  of 
several  poets.  As  the  cause  of  this  origi- 
nal difference  of  genius  is  totally  unknown 
to  me  (as  well,  God  knows,  as  the  causes 
of  many  other  workings  of  the  human 
mind)  I  will  not,  in  a  bungling  manner, 
presume  to  solve  it. 

But  whatever  the  peculiar  talent  of  a 
poet  may  be,  he  will  find  it  as  diffi- 
cult, and  embarrassing,  as  it  is  mon- 
strously absurd,  to  write  for  the  stage  in 
rhyme.  In  the  support  of  different  cha- 
racters ;  in  the  constant  transition,  and 
frequent  abruptness  of  the  dialogue;  the 
task  of  continually  rhyming,  and  with 
nervous  poetry,  through  a  long  play, 
must  be  prodigiously  oppressive;  it  must 
cool  the  fancy;  and  therefore  it  must  re- 
press its  blooming  honours.  No  man  ever 
wrote  so  well  in  rhyme  for  the  theatre,  as 
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Dry  den ;  and  no  man,  perhaps,  ever  will; 
I  mean,  if  in  the  whimsical,  mutability  of 
all  human  affairs,  that  folly  should  ever 
again  predominate.  But  I  have  the  dra- 
matick,  and  poetical  powers  of  Dryden, 
thrown  into  execution,  on  my  side:  com- 
pare any  of  his  plays  in  rhyme  with  those 
in  blank  verse;  and  you  will  find  the  great 
superiority  of  the  latter,  in  strength,  and 
spirit.  Nay,  I  have  the  open,  practical 
avowal  of  Dryden  that  I  am  right  in  this 
opinion:  our  rational,  and  deliberate  con- 
duct in  any  instance  of  life,  or  writing, 
and  its  subsequent  success,  prove  far 
more  emphatically  what  is  right,  than  a 
fine-spun  theory,  to  support  a  favourite 
prejudice,  or  whim.  When  he  enter- 
ed the  lists  with  Shakespeare  (and  he 
was  no  ignoble  competitor)  he  himself 
acknowledges  that  he  chose  blank  verse, 
as  the  properest  engine  for  his  great  at- 
chievements: — witness  his  Troilus  and 
Cressida;  and  his  All  for  Love,  which  was 
his  only  dramatick  production  that  pleased 
himself.  Are  not  these  examples  suffi- 
cient to  convince  us  that  the  Miltonian 
form  of  verse  is  the  properest  body  (if  you 
will  induljg  -  me  with  this  expression)  to 
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give  a  full  scope,  at  least,  in  the  drama, 
to  the  fervour,  and  flights  of  the  poetical 
soul?  The  gross  absurdity  of  persons  con- 
versing, or  throwing  out  the  sentiments, 
and  passions  of  the  moment,  in  rhyme, 
in  a  composition,  the  language  of  which, 
when  it  is  pronounced  on  the  stage,  we 
are  peculiarly  obliged  to  imagine  to  be 
extemporaneous; — this  gross  absurdity, 
as  soon  as  it  is  mentioned,  proclaims  it- 
self. We  are  not  at  all  struck  with  the 
impropriety  of  rhyme,  as  a  part  of  fine 
poetry,  in  other  compositions.  In  peru- 
sing them  the  idea  that  they  were  careful- 
ly written  by  the  poet,  however  it  inter- 
venes, brings  no  diminution  to  your  plea- 
sure. To  make  it  as  lively  as  possible, 
you  have  no  need  to  suppose  sentences 
flowing  immediately  from  the  mind  of  an- 
other. 'Tis  only  the  poeta  loquitur;  and 
you  read  him  (though,  I  hope,  not  with- 
out a  corresponding  fancy,  and  emotion) 
in  your  closet ;  or  to  your  friend. 

We  are  told  by  Dry  den,  in  the  same 
dedication  to  Lord  Orrery,  that  "  the  ad- 
66  vantages  which  rhyme  has  over  blank 
"  verse,  are  so  many,  that  it  were  lost 
"  time  to  name  them.  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
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gives  us  one;  the  help  it  brings  to  me- 
"  mory." — As  Mr.  Dryden  has  not  con- 
descended to  mention  the  many  advanta- 
ges which  rhyme  has  over  blank  verse; 
and  as  I  cannot  see  one  advantage  that  it 
has,  over  the  blank  verse  of  Milton;  nay, 
over  that  of  Thomson,  and  of  Young;  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  particularly 
to  those  advantages.  Dr.  Johnson,  obsti- 
nately bigoted,  as  he  is,  to  rhyme,  seems 
rather  disposed  to  give  it  up,  as  untenable, 
where  he  is  criticising  the  rhyming  trage- 
dies of  Dryden.  But,  with  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney, he  lays  a  stress  on  the  help  which  it 
brings  to  memory.  A  very  sensible  dif- 
ference is  not  felt  by  one  who  is  worthy  to 
be  conversant  with  poets;  by  one  who 
reads  them  with  a  congenial  sympathy; 
in  committing  to  memory  a  passage  wrrit- 
ten  in  blank  verse,  and  one  in  rhyme. 
But  suppose  that  it  was  easier  to  master, 
in  this  way,  the  latter  than  the  former 
kind  of  verse; — is  a  poet  to  take  unneces- 
sary pains;  is  he  to  circumscribe  his 
muse,  that  to  boys,  and  girls,  he  may  fa- 
cilitate repetition  ?  Must  the  range  of 
his  fancy;  must  his  creative  powrers  be  re- 


strained;  that  they  may  be  subservient  to 
a  mechanical  faculty  of  the  mind  ? 

"  Rhyme  has  been  so  long  banished 
"  from  the  theatre  (says  Johnson)  that 
"  we  know  not  its  effect  upon  the  pas- 
"  sions  of  an  audience;  but  it  has  this 
"  convenience,  that  sentences  stand  more 
"  independent  on  each  other;  and  strik- 
"  ing  passages  are,  therefore,  easily  se- 
"  lected,  and  retained.  Thus,  the  des- 
"  cription  of  night,  in  the  Indian  Em- 
"  perour,  and  the  rise,  and  fall  of  em- 
"  pire,  in  the  Conquest  of  Grenada,  are 
"  more  frequently  repeated  than  any  lines 

in  All  for  Love,  or  Don  Sebastian." — 
The  Doctor  is  here  certainly  mistaken; 
though  I  am  not,  now,  contending  with 
him  on  a  point  of  much  consequence: 
the  plays  of  Dryden,  in  rhyme,  are  now 
far  less  read,  than  those  in  blank  verse: 
the  former,  comparatively,  and  deserved- 
ly, have  sunk  into  disrepute.  The  des- 
cription of  night,  to  which  he  alludes, 
is  not  of  the  first  importance;  the  lines 
on  the  rise,  and  fall  of  empire,  are 
strong,  and  beautiful;  but  not  half  so 
well  known,  and  consequently  not  half 
so  much  repeated,  as  the  Picture  of  Cleo- 
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patra  sailing  down  the  Cydnus,  in  All 
for  Love,  which  I  have  recited  to  you. 
I  have  thought  the  description  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empire,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Johnson,  worth  transcribing. 
I  fear  that  my  dispute  with  Dryden  has 
not  been  so  interesting  as  I  could  wish ; 
this  change  will,  for  a  moment,  relieve 
you  from  it.  The  description  is  given 
by  the  poet,  to  King  Ferdinand:  it  is 
at  the  opening  of  the  second  part  of  the 
Conquest  of  Grenada. 

When  empire,  in  its  childhood,  first  appears, 

A  watchful  fate  o'ersees  its  tender  years; 

Till  grown  more  strong,  it  thrusts,  and  stretches  out ; 

And  elbows  all  the  kingdoms  round  about. 

The  place  thus  made,  for  its  first  breathing  free, 

It  moves,  again,  for  ease,  and  luxury; 

Till  swelling,  by  degrees,  it  has  possest 

The  greater  space;  and  now  crowds  up  the  rest. 

When,  from  behind,  there  starts  some  petty  state; 

And  pushes  on  its  now  unwieldy  fate  : 

Then  down  the  precipice  of  time  it  goes ; 

And  sinks,  in  minutes,  which  in  ages,  rose. 

I  have  been  thus  industrious  to  vindi- 
cate blank  verse,  because  Dryden,  above 
a  century  ago,  and  Johnson,  lately,  were 
as  industrious  to  explode  it.  It  is  capable 
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of  such  dignity,  and  grandeur ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, it  has  been  so  gloriously  ap- 
plied, that  it  never  could  have  been  un- 
dervalued, but  from  the  influence  of 
celebrated  names.  It  is  blank  verse,  in 
general;  our  true,  heroick  verse,  that  I 
wish  to  defend;  otherwise,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  argue  against  the  abuse 
of  rhyme,  by  applying  it  to  the  serious, 
or  important  drama;  that  absurdity,  I 
should  suppose,  will  not  again  prevail  in 
England.  Some  years  ago,  indeed,  two 
modern,  flippant  comedies,  in  rhyme, 
where  rhyme  was  in  its  utmost  extreme 
of  the  ridiculous,  were  acted  at  one  of  our 
theatres  in  London :  but  those  phaenome- 
na  were  only  the  meteors  of  a  night ;  the 
transient  vagaries  of  fashion.  As  it  is, 
therefore,  against  those  who  despise  blank 
verse;  to  whom  it  appears,  as  it  seemed 
to  Dr.  Johnson's  ingenious  critick,  "  to 
46  be  verse  only  to  the  eye,"  that  I  am  di- 
recting my  present  contest,  I  shall  farther 
venture  to  oppose  the  authority  of  Dryden 
on  this  subject. 

In  his  essay  on  dramatic  poesy,  and  in 
the  character  of  Neander,  he  reminds  us, 
that  "  measure  alone,  in  any  modern"  Ian- 
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"  guage,  does  not  constitute  verse :  those 
"  of  the  ancients,  in  Greek,  and  Latin, 
"  consisted  in  quantity  of  words,  and  a 
"  determinate  number  of  feet."  This  pe- 
riod he  introduces  by  asserting  that 
"  blank  verse  is  only  measured  prose." 
Learned,  and  ingenious  writers,  when 
they  would  make  every  thing  bend  to  a 
favourite  system,  are  often  betrayed  by 
their  pertinacity,  into  great  inconsisten- 
cies. Dryden  assures  us,  in  his  preface  to 
Albion,  and  Albanius,  that  "  there  is  as 
"  great  a  certainty  of  quantity  in  our  syl- 
"  lables,  as  either  in  the  Greek  or  Latin." 
Undoubtedly  there  is,  if  we  have  modes, 
in  which  we  are  .all  agreed,  of  accenting 
our  language.  If  we  have  quantity,  then, 
we  have  a  prosody.  I  think  I  have  now  a 
foundation  on  which  I  shall  be  able  to  de- 
monstrate what  I  wish  to  establish.  The 
epick  verse  of  Milton  is  as  effectually,  and 
completely  verse  as  that  of  Homer,  or  of 
Virgil.  It  is  rather  painful,  and  tedious, 
to  be  obliged  to  prove  almost  self-evident 
truths,  by  'regular,  and  progressive  de- 
ductions.— "  And  Tiresias,  and  Phineus, 
"  prophets  old,"  is,  from  an  oversight  of 
Milton,  not  a  proper  English  verse. 
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Why? — If  our  verses  could  have  only 
measure,  it  has  that :  but  it  errs  in  quan- 
tity : — "  And  Phineus,  and  Tiresias,  pro- 
"  phets  old,"  would  set  it  right.  If  blank 
verse  is  only  measured  prose,  as  Dryden 
boldly  asserts,  and  as  he  has  been  echoed 
by  many, 

la  the  visions  of  God.     It  was  a  hill. 

would  be  a  sufficient,  and  legitimate, 
poetical  line.  But  it  is  not  a  verse;  it  has 
the  just  measure  of  our  heroick  verse, 
without  any  regard  to  quantity ;  without 
a  proper  arrangement  of  short,  and  long 
syllables;  which  is  as  indispensable  with 
us,  as  it  was  with  the  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
Would  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  produce 
those  effects  of  high  pleasure ;  of  rapture 
which  it  always  produces  in  well-educated 
minds,  that  are  endowed  with  any  senti- 
ment -y  would  it  produce  those  effects,  if 
it  had  been  written  in  the  most  vigorous, 
animated,  and  sounding  prose  ?  If,  then, 
our  verse  has  both  its  measure,  and  its 
quantity ,  and  if  the  English  language  is 
a  noble  one,  as  it  really  is ;  and  as  Dryden 
asserts  it  to  be ;  let  us  not,  in  the  name  of 
genius,  and  of  freedom,  deem  a  little  ac- 
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cessary  art;  the  tinkling  invention  of 
monkish  barbarians;  however  highly  it 
has  been  improved;  however  charmingly 
it  has  been  applied  ;  let  ns  not  deem  it  es- 
sential to  the  very  marrow,  and  soul  of 
English  poetry,  which  has  never  been  ex- 
celled by  any  other  poetry  upon  earth. 
Certainly  the  character  of  any  language 
bears  a  great  part  in  forming  the  charac- 
ter of  the  poetry  of  its  country.  I  must 
acknowledge  that  the  English  is  not  so 
fine  a  language  as  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man tongues.  But  for  this  defect,  in  es- 
timating the  entire,  arid  aggregated  me- 
rit of  the  respective  poets,  wre  can  make 
more  than  ample  atonement.  Let  so  li- 
beral a  scholar  as  Dryden ;  or  let  pedan- 
tick  scholars,  after  him,  boast  the  supe- 
riority of  the  ancient  languages  as  much 
as  they  please  : — let  them  boast  of  the  spi- 
rits that  informed,  and  impelled  those 
languages; — of  Sophocles,  and  Euripides; 
of  Virgil,  and  Homer.  We,  too,  can  pro- 
duce an  illustrious  train  of  poets,  of  every 
denomination;  but  for  the  most  copious 
variety;  for  the  largest  expansion  of  ge- 
nius; for  a  just,  and  lively  delineation,  of 
the  human  species;  in  all  their  passions 
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of  nature;  and  through  all  their  laby- 
rinths of  art; — for  discovering,  and 
peopling  imaginary  worlds  out  of  the  li- 
mits of  creation; — for  soaring  to  heights 
unknown  before;  and  for  finding,  or  seiz- 
ing sublimities  of  expression,  adequate  to 
their  sublimities  of  thought;  for  these  un- 
rivalled properties,  and  attainments,  let 
us  lay  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  in  our 
scale  of  the  golden  balance  of  poetical 
equity;  and  the  entire,  and  aggregated 
excellence  of  your  antient  languages, 
and  of  your  ancient  poets,  will  kick  the 
beam. 

Johnson,  with  all  his  prejudices,  in  fa- 
vour of  rhyme,  and  forgetting  his  imagi- 
nary, and  absurd  inaptitude  of  poetry  to 
sacred  subjects,  gives  the  highest  praise  to 
Young's  Night-Thoughts ;  but  not  higher 
than  they  deserve. — "  This"  (he  adds)  "  is 
"  one  of  the  few  poems  in  which  blank 
"  verse  could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme 
"  but  with  disadvantage.  The  wild  diffu- 
"  sion  of  sentiments ;  and  the  digressive 
"  sallies  of  imagination,  would  have  been 
"  compressed,  and  restrained,  by  regard  to 
"  rhyme."  So  he  tells  us  in  his  criticism 
on  Young.  However  this  passage  may 
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be  wrested,  or  explained  away,  it  assured- 
ly contains  an  implicit,  and  extorted  pre- 
ference of  blank  verse  to  rhyme.  Un- 
doubtedly, that  species  of  numbers  is  the 
best,  which  gives  most  ease,  and  freedom 
to  strength,  variety,  and  sublimity  of 
imagination. 

I  always  wish  to  have  opportunities  of 
establishing  any  opinion  which  I  have 
adopted,  or  which  I  entertain,  with  au- 
thorities which  are  superiour  to  my  own. 
Let  us  hear,  then,  what  Dr.  Young  him- 
self asserts,  in  his  conjectures  on  original 
composition. — "  Blank  verse,  is  verse  un- 
"  fallen,  uncurst;  verse  reclaimed;  rein- 
"  throned;  in  the  true  language  of  the 
"  gods."— 

But  even  Dryden  seems  to  have  oblitera- 
ted with  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen,  all  that 
he  has  written  in  defence  of  rhyme.  "  He 
"  who  can  write  well  (says  he)  "  in 
"  rhyme,  may  write  better  in  blank  verse." 
— This  he  asserts,  in  his  dedication  of  the 
j'Eneid  to  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave.  I  must 
own  that  this  position  is  not  universally 
agreeable  to  my  poetical  theory.  But  if 
it  was  to  hold  good,  without  limitations, 
certainly  we  ought  to  write  in  that  spe- 
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ties  of  verse  in  which  we  can  acquit  oiii*« 
selves  best. 

Dryden,  in  his  dedication  of  the  Rival 
Ladies  to  the  .Earl  of  Orrery,  pleads  very 
justly,  and  ingeniously,  for  the  dramatick 
poet.  I  shall  quote  the  paragraph :  I  do 
not  wish  it  to  procure  any  quarter  for  the 
frippery,  and  stuff,  which  are  now  fre- 
quently obtruded  on  the  stage ;  but  it 
surely  should  induce  us,  to  be  very  liberal 
and  indulgent  to  those  writers  for  the 
theatre,  whose  productions  are  distin- 
guished by  uncommon  talents,  and  by  a 
zeal  for  virtue. — "  He  may  be  allowed 
"  sometimes  to  err"  (says  our  very  emi- 
nent poet,  and  instructive cri tick)  "who 
"  undertakes  to  move  so  many  charac- 
"  ters,  and  humours,  as  are  requisite  in  a 
"  play,  in  those  narrow  channels  which 
"  are  proper  to  each  of  them;  to  conduct 
"  his  imaginary  persons  through  so  many 
"  various  intrigues,  and  chances,  as  the 
"  labouring  audience  shall  think  them 
"  lost  under  every  billow  ;  and  then,  at 
"  length,  to  work  them  so  naturally  out 
"  of  their  distresses,  that  when  the  whole 
"  plot  is  laid  open,  the  spectators  may 
"  rest  satisfied  that  every  cause  was  pow- 
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"  erful  enough  to  produce  the  effect  it 
"  had;  and  that  the  whole  chain  of  them 
"  was  with  such  due  order  linked  toge- 
"  ther,  that  the  first  accident  would  na- 
"  turally  beget  the  second;  till  they  all 
"  rendered  the  conclusion  necessary." 

His  last  collective,  and  his  absolutely 
last  work,  was,  his  Fables;  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1699 :  when  he  was  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year;  and  two  years  before  his 
death.  In  this  collection  we  have  the  na- 
tive, and  peculiarly  characteristick  spirit 
of  the  poet,  even  invigorated,  and  exalted; 
lor  in  this  collection  is  the  unparalleled 
Ode  on  Saint  Cecilia's  Day.  All  the  other 
pieces  are  evidently  from  the  golden  mint 
of  Dryden.  With  what  an  unconquerable 
fortitude  of  mind  must  this  man  have 
been  endowed,  who,  at  the  time  to  which 
I  am  now  referring,  meditated  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  !  With  the  idea 
of  the  vigour,  and  display  of  our  intellec- 
tual faculties,  at  the  latest  period  of  life  ; 
and  when  age  hath  enfeebled,  and  almost 
exhausted  the  strength,  and  activity  of  the 
body,  we  ought  to  corroborate  our  Chris- 
tian faith ;  we  ought  to  give  all  its  force 
to  this  physical  argument  for  the  immor- 
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tality  of  the  soul.  From  the  example  of 
Dryden;  and,  I  thank  God,  from  many 
other  examples,  the  futility  of  the  good 
Dean  of  Berry's  opinion  will  be  made 
manifest;  if  indeed  that  opinion  deserves 
any  attention ; — that  no  mental  improve- 
ment is  attainable  after  the  years  of  the 
cabalistical  number  of  forty-five  have 
passed  over  us.  False,  and  inglorious 
supposition !  It  is  true;  we  very  seldom  go 
on  to  the  tomb,  improving,  and  acquiring 
new  honours,  from  our  generous  persuits; 
not  because  our  minds  naturally  contract 
a  stiffness,  and  inflexibility,  after  our  ear- 
lier age;  but  because,  after  that  period, 
their  best  faculties  are  commonly  over- 
whelmed with  pleasure,  indolence,  and 
the  ignobler  occupations.  u  Another 
"  thing  I  may  say"  (observes  Mr.  Con- 
greve)  "  which  is,  that  his  parts  did  not 
"  decline  with  his  years;  but  that  he  was 
"  an  improving  writer  to  the  last;  even  to 
"  near  seventy  years  of  age;  improving 
"  even  in  fire,  and  imagination,  as  well  as 
in  judgement;  witness  his  Ode  on  Saint 
Cecilia's  Day,  and  his  Fables;  his  latest 
performances." — I  have  made  this  ex- 
tract from  Congreve's  dedication  of  our 
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poet's  dramatick  works  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle. — Mr.  Pope  does  the  same  jus- 
tice to  him  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wycherley, 
dated  December  26th.  1704.  "  The  scrib- 
"  biers"  (says  he)  "  who  attacked  him  in 
61  his  latter  times,  were  only  like  gnats  in 
".  a  summer's  evening,  which  are  never 
"  troublesome  but  in  the  finest,  and  most 
"  glorious  season;  for  his  fire,  like  the 
"  sun's,  shone  clearest  towards  its  set- 
"  ting." 

I  really  think  that  the  following  account 
which  Dryden  himself  gives   of  his   old 
age,  iii  the  preface  to  his  Fables,   will  be 
rather  amusing;  it  is  certainly  a  great  en- 
couragement to  literary  men  to  persevere 
in  their  studies  to  their  last  breath. — "  I 
"  think  myself  as  vigorous  as  ever  in  the 
"  faculties  of  my  soul,  excepting  only  my 
"  memory,  which  is  not  impaired  to  any 
"  great  degree;  and  if  I  lose  not  more  of 
"  it,    I  have   no    great  reason  to    com- 
"  plain.      What   judgement    I  had,  in- 
"  creases    rather   than    diminishes;    and 
"  thoughts,  such  as  they  are,  come  crowd- 
"  ing  in  so  fast  upon  me,  that  my  only 
"  difficulty  is,  to  chuse,    or  to  reject;  to 
"  run  them  into  verse;  or  to  give  them 
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**  the  other  harmony  of  prose;  I  have  so 
"long  studied,  and  practised  both, "that 
"  they  are  grown  into  a  habit,  and  be- 
"  come  familiar  to  me." 

Dry  den  was  very  fond  of  the  triplet; 
and  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  was; 
it  was  well  adapted  to  the  copious,  and 
commanding  flow;  to  the  energy;  to  the 
majesty  of  his  muse.  Dr.  Johnson's  ob- 
jections to  the  triplet  seem  to  me  to 
decide  nothing  against  it:  in  the  eye  of 
judgement,  and  taste,  all  those  objections 
give  way  to  its  force,  when  it  is  well 
formed;  and  to  the  very  pleasurable  va- 
riety which  it  occasions:  the  authority 
of  Dryden,  who  loved  to  use  it,  far  out- 
weighs the  fastidiousness  of  succeeding, 
and  inferiour  poets,  by  whom  it  has 
been  rejected.  It  was  disliked  by  Swift; 
—Swift  was  a  very  great  man;  but  he 
was  not  an  oracle  in  poetry.  One  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  reasons  for  his  disapprobation 
of  it;  "  because  we  must  be  prepared  for 
"  it  by  the  braces  in  the  margin,"  is,  in 
truth,  a  childish  reason;  it  obliquely 
taxes  every  mode  of  writing  with  impro- 
priety; for  is  not  allour  reading  continu- 
ally directed  by  the  mechanism  of  typo- 
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graphy;  and  among  other  figures  of  that 
mechanism,  by  semicolons,  colons,  and 
notes  of  interrogation  ?  By  those  who 
condemn  the  triplet,  the  Alexandrine  is 
consequently  condemned;  but  I  love  it, 
for  the  same  reasons  by  which  I  endea- 
voured to  support  the  triplet.  The  tor- 
rents of  Dry  den  roll,  and  repose  on  it  with 
inexpressible  felicity.  An  example  or 
two  should  strengthen  my  opinion. — On 
the  night  fatal  to  Troy ; 

We  leave  the  narrow  lanes  behind,  and  dare 
The  unequal  combat  in  the  public  square ; 
Night  was  our  friend  ;  our  leader  was  despair. 

jEneid:  B.  2d.  v.  487. 


concerning  the  first  Brutus ; 

Howe'er  the  doubtful  fact  is  understood, 
Tislove  of  honour,  and  his  country's  good  ; 
The  Consul,  not  the  Father,  sheds  the  blood. 

/Eneid  :  B.  6th.  v.  1 128. 


The  two  following  examples  close  with 
the  Alexandrine: — Virgil  allows  other  na- 
tions to  excell  in  science,  and  in  the  fine 
arts: 
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But,  Rome  ;    'tis  thine  alone,  with  awful  sway, 
To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey  ; 
Disposing  peace,  and  war,  thy  own  majestick  way. 

on  the  oath  of  Jupiter; 

The  thunderer  said  ; 

And  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head  ; 
Attesting  Styx  j  the  inviolable  flood  ; 
And  the  black  regions  of  hi^brother-god  ; 
Trembled  the  [poles  of  heaven  ;  and  earth  confessed  j 
the  nod.  ** 

B.  10.  v.  174. 


It  is  no  slight  recommendation  of  the 
triplet  and  Alexandrine,  to  add,  that  they 
were  frequently  used  by  Pope.  Johnson's 
objection  to  the  Alexandrine,  because  in 
length  it  exceeds  our  established  heroick 
measure,  "  and  surprises  the  reader  with 
"  two  syllables  more  than  he  expected," 
is  as  inconclusive  as  his  other  objections 
on  the  subject  which  is  now  before  us.  A 
reader  on  whose  mind  the  strain  of  the 
poet  operates  as  it  ought,  will,  at  least, 
never  feel  an  inconvenient  surprise,  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  Alexandrine,  should  it 
even  be  lengthened  to  fourteen  syllables, 
as  it  sometimes  w,  by  Dry  den.  Triplets 
were  not  invented,  they  were  only  adopt  - 
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ed  by  our  authour.  They  were  used 
by  Spenser,  Chapman,  and  Cowley. — 
Therefore"  (says  Dry  den)  "  I  regard 
them  now,  as  the  Magna  Cliarta  of 
heroick  poetry;  and  am  too  much  an 
Englishman  to  lose  what  my  ancestors 
"  have  gained  for  me." — So  he  expres- 
ses himself  in  his  dedication  of  the  Georg- 
icks  to  the  Earl  of*Chesterfield.  In  the 
same  dedication  he  gives  his  opinion  of 
the  Alexandrine:- — "  The  Alexandrine" 
(says  he)  <4  adds  a  certain  majesty  to  the 
"  verse,  when  'tis  used  with  judgement; 
"  and  stops  the  sense  from  overflowing 
"  into  another  line." 

I  shall  close  my  remarks  on  this  ar- 
ticle of  English  poetry,  with  the  well- 
known,  and  famous  triplet  of  Pope.  The 
weapon  of  his  poetical  father  received  a 
polish,  a  splendour,  and  an  energy  from 
him,  which  were  its  highest  eulogium  ; 
and  which  did  honour  to  the  memory 
of  the  hero  by  whom  it  had  been  so 
cessfully,  and  gloriously  wielded. 


Waller  was  smooth;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 

The  varying  verse;  the  full  resounding  line; 

The  long  majestick  march;  and  energy  divine,  J 
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If  we  banish  the  triplet,  and  Alexan- 
drine from  our  poetry,  we  shall  banish 
from  it  two  powerful  auxiliaries,  and 
two  fine  ornaments. 

As  Dryden   was  equally  distinguished 
as  a  writer,    in  prose,    and  in  poetry,  I 
must  request  for  his  former  talent,  your 
yet  more  particular  attention.      On  this 
interesting    subject,    Dr.    Johnson    hath 
said   what,    in   general,    I   should   have 
wished  to  say.     Therefore,    while  a  quo- 
tation from  that  part  of  his  critical  ob- 
servations will  be  pertinent  to  my  design, 
it  will  give  you  more  pleasure  than  any 
thing  that  could    result    from    my    own 
endeavours.    The  prose  of  Dryden  is  an 
object  of  great  importance;  for  it  is  not 
only  admirably  written,  but    it   is  like- 
wise employed  on  elegant,  and  useful  to- 
picks. 

"  The  dialogue  on  the  drama"  (I  am 
*'  quoting  Dr.  Johnson)  "  was  one  of  his 
"  first  Essays  on  Criticism;  written  when 
"  he  was  yet  a  timorous  candidate  for 
"  reputation;  and  therefore  laboured  with 
"  that  diligence,  which  he  might  allow 
"  himself  somewhat  to  remit,  when  his 
t(  name  gave  sanction  to  his  positions ; 
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and  his  awe  of  the  publick  was  abated ; 
partly  by  custom,  and  partly  by  sue* 
cess.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all 
the  opulence  of  our  language,  a  trea- 
tise so  artfully  variegated  with  succes- 
sive representations  of  opposite  proba- 
bilities; so  enlivened  with  imagery;  so 
brightened  with  illustrations.  His  por- 
traits of  the  English  dramatists  are 
wrought  with  great  spirit,  and  diligence. 
The  account  of  Shakespeare  may  stand 
as  a  perpetual  model  of  encomiastick 
criticism;  exact,  without  minuteness; 
and  lofty,  without  exaggeration.  The 
praise  lavished  by  Longinus  on  the  at- 
testation of  the  heroes  of  Marathon, 
fades  away  before  it.  In  a  few  lines  is 
exhibited  a  character  so  extensive  in  its 
comprehension,  and  so  curious  in  its  li- 
mitations, that  nothing  can  be  added, 
diminished,  or  reformed  ;  nor  can  the 
editors,  and  admirers  of  Shakespeare  in 
all  their  emulation  of  reverence,  boast 
of  much  more  than  of  having  diffused, 
and  paraphrased  this  epitome  of  excel- 
lence; of  having  changed  Dry  den's  gold 
for  baser  metal;  of  lower  value,  though 
of  greater  bulk." 
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"  In  this,  as  in  all  his  other  essays  on 
"  the  same  subject,  the  criticism  of  Dry- 
"  den  is  the  criticism  of  a  poet;  not  a  dull 
"  collection  of  theorems,  nor  a  rude  detec- 
"  tion  of  faults,  which  perhaps  the  Cen- 
"  sor  was  not  able  to  have  committed; 
"  but  a  gay,  and  vigorous  dissertation, 
"  where  delight  is  mingled  with  instruc- 
"  tion;  and  where  the  authour  proves  his 
"  right  of  judgement  by  his  power  of  per- 
"  formance."  Pp.  110,  111. 

In  another  place  he  thus  continues  his 
encomium. — "  Criticism,  either  didac- 
"  tick,  or  defensive,  occupies  almost  all 
"  his  prose;  except  those  pages  which  he 

has  devoted  to   his  patrons;  but  none 

of  his  prefaces  were  ever  thought  te- 
"  dious.  They  have  not  the  formality  of 
"  a  settled  style,  in  which  the  first  half  of 
"  the  sentence  betrays  the  other.  The 
66  clauses  are  never  ballanced;  nor  the  pe- 
"  riods  modelled;  every  word  seems  to 
"  drop  by  chance;  though  it  falls  into  its 
"  proper  place.  Nothing  is  cold,  or  lan- 
"  guid,  the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and 
"  vigorous  ;  what  is  little  is  gay ;  what  is 
"  great  is  splendid.  He  may  be  thought 
"  to  mention  himself  too  frequently;  but 
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while  he  forces  himself  upon  our  es- 
teem, we  cannot  refuse  him  to  stand 
high  in  his  own.  Every  thing  is  ex- 
cused by  the  play  of  images,  and  the 
sprightliness  of  expression.  Though  all 
is  easy,  nothing  is  feeble;  though  all 
seems  careless,  there  is  nothing  harsh ; 
and  though,  since  his  earlier  works^ 
more  than  a  century  has  passed,  they 
have  nothing  yet  uncouth,  or  obso- 
lete." 

"  He  who  writes  much  will  not  easily 
escape  a  manner ;  such  a  recurrence  of 
particular  modes  as  may  be  easily  noted. 
Dry  den  is  always  another,  and  the  same: 
he  does  not  exhibit,  a  second  time,  the 
same  elegances  in  the  same  form ;  nor 
appears  to  have  any  art  other  than  that 
of  expressing  with  clearness  what  he 
thinks  with  vigour.  His  style  could  not 
easily  be  imitated,  either  seriously,  or 
ludicrously ;  for  being  always  equable, 
and  always  varied,  it  has  no  prominent, 
or  discriminating,  characters.  The 
beauty  who  is  totally  free  from  dispro- 
portion of  parts,  and  features,  cannot 
be  ridiculed  by  an  over- charged  resem- 
blance." 
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"  From  his  prose,  however,  Dryden  de- 
"  rives  only  his  accidental,  and  secondary 
"  praise.  The  veneration  with  which  his 
"  name  is  pronounced  by  every  cultivator 
of  English  literature,  is  payed  to  him, 
as  he  refined  the  language,  improved 
the  sentiments ;  and  tuned  the  num- 
"  bers  of  English  poetry."  Pp.  119,  120, 
121. 

I  should  suppose  that  a  man  of  taste, 
and  literary  ambition,  would  wish  to  have 
just  such  an  eulogium  as  this  bestowed  on 
his  manner  of  writing.  The  substance, 
or  abstract  of  the  praise  seems  to  be  com- 
prised in  these  periods. — "  They  [his  pre- 
faces] "  have  not  the  formality  of  a  set- 
tled style,  in  which  the  first  half  of  the 
sentence  betrays  the  other.  The  clauses 
are  never  bailanced;  nor  the  periods 
"  modelled;  every  word  seems  to  drop  by 
66  chance;  though  it  falls  into  its  proper 
"  place.  Nothing  is  cold,  or  languid; 
"  the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and  vigo- 
,"  rous;  what  is  little,  is  gay;  what  is 
•"  great,  is  splendid."— For  the  sake  pf 
proper,  and  useful  distinctions  in  an  ele- 
.gant,  and  momentous  art;  the  art  of  lite- 
,rary  composition ;  I  shall,  here,  take  the 
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liberty  to  observe,  that  Johnson,  in  this 
fine  encomium  on  the  eloquence  of  Dry- 
den,  involuntarily  censured  his  own.  He 
too,  writes  with  splendour,  and  anima- 
tion; but,  in  general,  he  wants  that  beau- 
tiful ease  which  was  a  property  of  Dry- 
den;  that  flowing  felicity;  which,  how- 
ever, depend  upon  it,  was  a  curiosafelici- 
tas;  otherwise,  at  the  severe  tribunal  of 
Johnson,  he  would  not  have  come  off  so 
well.  The  style  of  our  great  philologist 
is,  in  many  places,  cumbrous,  and  scho- 
lastick:  his  periods  are  too  much  marked 
with  equal  division;  with  affected  antithe- 
sis. They  resemble  those  gardens  in  a 
Dutch  taste,  which  have  justly  incurred 
the  elegant  ridicule  of  Pope : 

Grove  nods  at  grove ;  each  alley  has  its  brother; 
And  half  the  plat-form  just  reflects  the  other. 

they  are  apt  to  cloy  the  mind  of  the  rea- 
der with  a  rich  uniformity;  to  obtrude  on 
it  the  idea  of  elaborate  art;  and  thus  to 
check  the  pleasure  which  it  would  receive 
from  the  happier  appearance  of  nature. 

I  cannot  think  that  Dry  den    "  derives 
*'  from  his  prose  only  his  accidental,  and 
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"  secondary  praise."  At  least,  it  is  no  far- 
ther secondary,  than  as  it  is  a  rarer  talent 
to  write  excellent  verse  than  excellent 
prose.  To  write  many  treatises,  or  es- 
says, in  prose,  by  which  their  authour 
greatly  improved  his  countrymen  in  their 
knowledge,  and  judgement  of  polite  li- 
terature; and  to  write  those  treatises  in  a 
truly  Ciceronian  manner; — these  atchieve- 
ments,  of  themselves,  entitle  a  man  to 
immortality. 

Pope  was  a  masterly  writer  of  prose; 
but  in  a  different  way;  with  an  inferiour 
kind  of  excellence.  His  prose  abounded 
with  elegance,  and  lustre;  but  it  had  not 
the  copiousness;  the  majesty;  the  mag- 
nificent ornaments  of  Dryden. — "  Dry- 
"  den's  page"  (Dr.  Johnson  is  speaking 
of  his  prose)  "is  a  natural  field;  rising 
u  into  inequalities;  and  diversified  by  the 
"  varied  exuberance  of  abundant  vegeta- 
"  tion.  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn;  shaven 
"  by  the  scythe;  and  levelled  by  the  rol- 
"  ler." — If  the  one  simile  does  justice  to 
Dryden,  the  other  does  injustice  to  Pope; 
for  it  makes  him  a  formal,  and  tame  wri- 
ter. The  difference  between  them  is  so 
obvious,  and  conspicuous,  that  I  am  not 
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anxious  for  apt  similes,  perfectly  to  re- 
present it.  Perhaps,  however,  it  might 
be  more  fairly  illustrated  by  comparing 
the  prose  of  Dryden  with  the  Park  of  Blen- 
heim ;  and  that  of  Pope  with  the  gardens 
of  Stow.  The  praise  which  Pope  gives  to 
Longinus,  may,  at  least,  with  equal  jus- 
tice, be  applied  to  Dryden,  in  his  province 
of  criticism  ; 

Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws ; 
And  is,  himself,  that  great  sublime  he  draws. 

Essay  on  Criticism, 

The  substance  of  the  compositions 
which  have  now  engaged  my  attention  af- 
fords as  much  improvement  as  their  elo- 
quence gives  delight.  They  soon  pro- 
duced more  important  effects  in  the  minds 
of  the  publick  than  their  author  wished, 
or  expected.  "  Swift"  (says  Johnson) 
66  who  conversed  with  Dryden  relates, 
"  that,  as  a  dramatick  writer,  he  regretted 
"  the  success  of  his  own  instructions ;  and 
"  found  his  readers  made  suddenly  too 
"  skillful  to  be  easily  satisfied."  Pp.  51, 
52.  As  he  contributed  so  largely,  and  va- 
riously to  the  improvement  of  the  poeti- 
cal taste  of  this  nation,  I  flatter  myself 
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that  some  farther  quotations  from  his 
critical  works  will  yet  be  serviceable  to 
that  taste.  The  subjects  of  the  quotations 
I  hope,  will  not  be  deemed  insignificant : 
there  is,  yet,  in  England,  room  for  their 
useful  operation.  That  light  which  made 
great  discoveries  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Dryden,  may^  in  some  degree,  illuminate 
our  own.  The  rays  of  Apollo,  through 
every  age,  refresh,  and  animate  mankind. 
I  must  reserve  the  critical  passages,  and 
other  observations  of  Dryden,  which  I  in- 
tend to  quote,  and  my  view  of  his  moral 
character  for  another  Lecture.  Permit 
me  again  to  remark,  that  we  must  not 
deem  poetry  a  trivial  amusement;  or 
merely  a  fine  entertainment.  It  is  an 
object  which  abounds  with  the  most  libe- 
ral knowledge  5  which  excites  to  the  most 
virtuous,  and  heroick  actions.  It  is  hap- 
pily, and  equally  adapted,  to  animate,  and 
adorn  the  mind  of  the  civil,  moral,  and 
religious  man.  A  genius  for  poetry  must 
be  innate ;  it  must  be  in  the  very  stamina 
of  the  soul  v,  but  like  other  talents,  it  must 
be  trained,  and  improved ;  if  we  mean  to 
excell  in  it ;  nay,  as  critlcks,  we  must  be 
regularly  trained,  and  improved;  if  we 
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mean  to  judge  accurately  of  poetical  pro- 
ductions : — superficial  people  alone  will 
fancy,  that  they  can  seize,  in  a  moment, 
whenever  they  are  prompted  by  caprice, 
or  passion,  uncommon  art,  or  uncommon 
capacity.  Therefore,  as  a  great  part  of 
what  I  shall  offer  you  in  the  next  Lecture 
will  be  Dryden's,  I  doubt  not  that  you 
will  hear,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with 
pleasure,  the  remarks,  and  sentiments  of 
that  celebrated  man  on  the  important  sub- 
jects of  poetry,  and  other  literature.  Es- 
pecially as  he  merits  the  encomium  which 
has  been  bestowed  on  Longinus  by  Pope : 
-he  practises  what  he  inculcates :  the  ge- 
nerous precept  of  the  master  is  conveyed 
in  the  glowing  example  of  the  writer. 


LECTURE  Vlt* 


THE  ancient  writers  are,  in  many  res- 
pects, entitled  not  only  to  our  veneration, 
but  to  our  high  esteem.  But  learned  men 
are  apt  to  value  them  yet  more  than  they 
deserve;  with  a  pedantick,  and  extravagant 
partiality.  What  our  poet  says  of  the  old, 
dramatick  writers,  in  a  long,  and  fine  dedi- 
cation of  his  Miscellanies  to  Lord  RadclifFej 
is  worthy  of  our  consideration. — "The 
Greek  writers  gave  us  only  the  rudiments 
of  a  stage  which  they  never  finished* 
Many  of  the  tragedies,  in  the  former  age 
"  amongst  us,  were,  without  comparison, 
"  beyond  those  of  Sophocles,  and  Euripi- 
"  des."-  —  Many  of  %us  entertain  an  infa- 
tuated admiration  of  French  literature. 
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Dryden  was  well  acquainted  with  it ;  and 
his  opinion  of  it  I  shall  fully  show,  by  se- 
veral passages  extracted  from  his  critical 
works.  In  his  dedication  of  his  Virgil's 
./Eneid  to  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  are  these 
observations.  "  The  French  language  is 
"  not  strung  with  sinews,  like  our  En- 
"  glish.  It  has  the  nimbleness  of  a  grey- 
"  hound;  not  the  bulk,  and  body  of  a 
"  mastiff;  our  men,  and  our  verses  over- 
bear them  by  their  weight;  and  Ponde- 
re  non  numero,  is  the  British  motto." — 
The  want  of  genius  of  which  I  have  ac- 
"  cused  the  French,  is  laid  to  their  charge 
"  by  one  of  their  own  great  authours; 
"  though  I  have  forgotten  his  name,  and 
"  where  I  read  it." — This  last  extract 
from  Dryden  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote 
which  I  read,  many  years  ago,  in  Trublet, 
an  elegant  French  writer,  and  one  who 
had  thought  closely,  and  accurately.  Vol- 
taire is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  best 
French  poets.  Yet  Trublet  informs  us 
that  a  Frenchman,  a  man  of  learning,  and 
taste,  was  always  disappointed  when  he 
read  the  celebrated  epick  poem  of  his 
country.  It  produced  an  effect  on  him 
that  must  have  been  rather  mortifying  to 
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Voltaire,  if  he  had  known  it. — "  I  cannot 
"  account  for  it  (said  that  gentleman;) 
"  but  I  always  yawn  over  the  Henri- 
"  ade." 

In  his  preface  to  All  for  Love,  he  thus 
very  judiciously  censures  the  French  dra- 
matic poetry. — "  In  nicety  of  manners 
"  does  the  excellency  of  French  poetry 
"  consist,  their  heroes  are  the  most  civil 
"  people  breathing;  but  their  goodbreed- 
"  ing  seldom  extends  to  a  word  of  sense : 
4<  all  their  wit  is  in  their  ceremony;  they 
"  want  the  genius  which  animates  our 
"  stage;  and  therefore,  'tis  but  necessary 
"  when  they  cannot  please,  that  they 
"  should  take  care  not  to  offend.  But  as 
"  the  civilest  man  in  company  is  com- 
((  monly  the  dullest,  so,  these  authours, 
"  while  they  are  afraid  to  make  you  laugh, 
"  or  cry,  out  of»pure  good  manners,  make 
"  you  sleep.  They  are  so  careful  not  to 
"  exasperate  a  critick,  that  they  never 
"  leave  him  any  work;  so  busy  with  the 
"  broom,  and  make  so  clean  a  riddance 
"  that  there  is  little  left,  either  for  cen- 
"  sure  or  for  praise;  for  no  part  of  a  poem 
"  is  worth  our  discommending,  where 
"  the  whole  is  insipid;  as  when  we  have 
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"  once  tasted  of  palled  wine,  we  stay  not  to 
"  examine  it  glass  by  glass." — Afterwards, 
in  the  same  preface,  he  thus  proceeds; 
— "  We  may  take  notice,  that  where  the 
poet  ought  to  have  preserved  the  cha- 
racter of  Hyppolitus,  as  it  was  deliver- 
ed to  us,  by  antiquity;  when  he  should 
have  given  us  the  character  of  a  rough 
young  man;  of  the  amazonian  strain; 
"  a  jolly  huntsman;  and  both  by  his  pro- 
"  fession,  and  his  early  rising,  a  mortal 
"  enemy  to  love;  he  has  chosen  to  give 
66  him  the  turn  of  gallantry;  sent  him 
"to  travel  from  Athens  to  Paris;  taught 
"him  to  make  love;  and  transformed 
"  the  Hyppolitus  of  Euripides  into  Mon~ 
"  sieur  Hyppolite" 

The  passages  that  I  shall  now  cite  from 
his  excellent  Essay  on  Dramatick  Poesy, 
will  particularly  merit  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  still  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  a  rigorous  regard  to  the  unities ;  and 
of  the  prolix,  and  uninteresting  decla- 
mation of  the  French  dramatick  muse, 
— "  I  confess  that  the  verses  of  the  French 
"  tragick  poets,  are,  to  me,  the  coldest 
"  I  have  ever  read;  neither,  indeed,  is  it 
"  possible  for  them,  in  the  way  they 
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"  take,  so  to  express  passion,  as  that  the 
"  effects  of  it  should  appear  in  the  con- 
"  cernment  of  an  audience ;  their  speeches 
"  being  so  many  declamations  which  tire 
"  us  with  the  length;  so  that  instead  of 
"  persuading  us  to  grieve  for  their  ima- 
"  ginary  heroes,  we  are  concerned  for 
66  our  own  trouble;  as  we  are,  in  tedious 
"  visits  of  bad  company;  we  are  con- 
"  cerned  till  they  are  gone.*  #  #  #  *  # 
"  By  their  servile  observations  of  the 
"  unities  of  time,  and  place,  and  integri- 
"  ty  of  scenes,  they  have  brought  on 
"  themselves  that  dearth  of  plot,  and  nar- 
rowness of  imagination,  which  may  be 
observed  in  all  their  plays.  How  ma- 
ny beautiful  accidents  might  naturally 
happen  in  two  or  three  days,  which 
"  cannot,  with  any  probability,  in  the 
"  compass  of  twenty-four  hours?  There 
"  is  time  to  be  allowed  also  for  maturi- 
"  ty  of  design;  which  amongst  great, 
"  and  prudent  persons,  such  as  are  often 
represented  in  tragedy,  cannot,  with 
any  likelihood  of  truth,  be  brought  to 
pass  at  so  short  a  warning.*  *  *  *  # 
"  What,  I  beseech  you,  is  more  easy  than 
"  to  write  a  regular  French  play;  or 
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"  more  difficult  than  to  write  an  irregu- 
"  lar  English  one,  like  those  of  Fletcher 
"  or  of  Shakespeare." — Essay  on  Drama- 
tick  Poesy: — Neander. 

From  this  Essay  let  me  present  you 
with  the  picture  of  Shakespeare;  on 
which  Dr.  Johnson  hath  bestowed  its 
well  merited  eulogy.  Indeed,  its  just- 
ness, simplicity,  and  force,  can  hardly  be 
enough  admired.  "  He  was  the  man, 
"  who,  of  all  modern,  perhaps,  ancient 
"  poets,  had  the  largest,  and  most  com- 
"  prehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of  na- 
"  ture  were  still  present  with  him ;  and 
"  he  drew  them,  not  laboriously,  but 
"  luckily.  When  he  describes  any  thing, 
"  you  more  than  see  it;  you  feel  it  too. 
"  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted 
"  learning,  give  him  the  greater  com- 
"  mendation:  he  was  naturally  learned; 
"  he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books 
66  to  read  nature;  he  looked  inwards; 
"  and  found  her  there." — Essay  on  Dra- 
matick  Poesy:— Nealider. 

1  shall  beg  leave  to  offer  you  a  cita- 
tion from  his  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Poe- 
try of  the  last  Age.  He  is  not  censuring 
scholars,  here;  but  fine  gentlemen;  for 
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their  passion  for  French  phraseology. 
The  quotation  cannot  fairly  be  deemed 
impertinent;  for  1  apprehend  that  our 
present  manners,  however  we  may  fancy 
that  they  are  improved,  have  not  render- 
ed the  animadversion  obsolete — "  I  can- 
"  not  approve  of  their  way  of  refining, 
"  who  corrupt  our  English  idiom  by  mix- 
"  ing  it  too  much  with  the  French;  that 
"  is  a  sophistication  of  languages;  not 
"  an  improvement  of  it  [of  ours]  a  turn- 
"  ing  English  into  French,  rather  than 
"  a  refining  of  English  by  French.  We 
*'  meet  daily  with  those  fops  who  value 
"  themselves  on  their  travelling;  and  pre- 
<f  tend  they  cannot  express  their  mean- 
*'  ing  in  English ;  because  they  would 
"  put  off  to  us  some  French  phrase  of  the 
"  last  edition;  without  considering,  that 
"  for  aught,  they  know,  we  have  a  better 
"  of  our  own.  But  these  are  not  the  men 
"  who  are  to  refine  us;  their  talents 
"  are  to  prescribe  fashions,  not  words : 
"  at  best,  they  are  only  serviceable  to  a 
"  writer  so  as  Ennius  was  to  Virgil;  he 
"  may,  aurum  ex  stercore  colllgere.  For 
•'  'tis  hard,  if,  amongst  many  insignifi- 
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"  cant  phrases,  there  happen  not  some- 
"  thing  worth  preserving;  though  they 
"  themselves,  like  Indians,  know  not  the 
"  value  of  their  own  commodity." — Essay 
on  the  Dramatick  Poetry  of  the  last  Age. 
In  the  preface  to  his  translation  of 
some  epistles  of  Ovid,  is  the  following  very 
just  observation. — "  Poetry  is  of  so  subtle 
a  spirit,  that,  pouring  out  of  one  lan- 
guage into  another,  it  will  all  evapo- 
rate; and  if  a  new  spirit  be  not  added  in 
the  transfusion^  there  will  nothing  re- 
"  main  but  a  caput  mortuum" — If  we 
could  persuade  many  rigid  criticks  to 
allow  the  justice  of  this  remark,  they 
would  relax  from  their  learned  objection 
to  our  glorious  translation  of  the  Iliad; 
that  it  is  not  Homer. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  ^Eneid  to  the 
Earl  of  Mulgrave,  there  is  a  beautiful  re- 
mark, which  may  be  of  great  use  to 
those  young  poets,  who  are  ambitious 
of  a  durable  glory. — "  Poems  which  are 
"  produced  by  the  vigour  of  imagination 
"  only,  have  a  gloss  upon  them  at  the 
"  first,  which  time  wears  off;  the  works 
4 *' of  judgement  are  like  the  diamond; 
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"  the  more  they  are  polished,  the  more 
"  lustre  they  receive." 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
extracting  a  masterly  piece  of  criticism 
from  his  preface  to  the  Conquest  of  Gre- 
nada, which  is  an  essay  on  heroick  plays. 
ft  warrants  the  potestas  quidlibet  audendi, 
which  Horace  allows  to  poets;  it  war- 
rants Milton's  persons  of  sin  and  death; 
and  all  such  representations;  when  they 
are  finely,  or  nobly  invented;  and  when 
they  are  formed,  and  conducted  with  vi- 
gour, and  consistency  of  imagination. — 
"  For  my  part,  f  am  of  opinion  that 
"  neither  Homer,  Virgil,  Statins,  Tasso, 
"  nor  our  English  Spenser,  could  have 
"  formed  their  poems  half  so  beautiful 
"  with  out  those  gods,  and  spirits,  and  those 
"  enthusiastick  parts  of  poetry,  which 
"  compose  the  most  noble  parts  of  all 
"  their  writings.  And  I  will  ask  any  man 
"  who  loves  heroick  poetry  (for  I  will  not 
dispute  their  tastes  who  do  not)  if  the 
"  ghost  of  Polydorus,  in  Virgil;  the  en- 
"  chanted  wood,  in  Tasso ;  and  the  bower 
"  of  bliss,  in  Spenser  (which  he  bor- 
"  rows  from  that  admirable  Italian)  could 
"  have  been  omitted,  without  taking 
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from  their  works,  some  of  the  greatest 
beauties  in  them.  And  if  any  man, 
object  the  improbabilities  of  a  spirit 
appearing,  or  of  a  palace  raised  by 
magick;  I  boldly  answer  him  that  a 
heroick  poet  is  not  tied  to  a  bare  re- 
presentation of  what  is  true,  or  exceed- 
ing probable;  but  that  he  might  let 
himself  loose  to  visionary  objects;  and 
to  the  representation  of  such  things 
as  depending  not  on  sense;  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  comprehended  by  know- 
ledge, may  give  him  a  freer  scope  for 
imagination.  'Tis  enough,  that  in  all 
ages,  and  religions,  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind  have  believed  the  power 
of  magick;  and  that  there  are  spirits 
or  spectres,  which  have  appeared.  This 
I  say,  is  foundation  enough  for  poetry; 
and  I  dare  farther  affirm,  that  the 
whole  doctrine  of  separated  beings; 
whether  those  spirits  are  incorporeal 
substances,  (which,  Mr.  Hobbes,  with 
some  reason,  thinks  to  imply  a  contra- 
diction ;)  or  that  they  are  a  thinner,  and 
more  aerial  sort  of  bodies,  (as  some  of 
the  fathers  have  conjectured,)  may  bet- 
ter be  explicated  by  poets  than  by  phi- 
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"  losophers,  or  divines.  For  their  specu- 
"  lations  on  this  subject  are  wholly  poeti- 
"  cal;  they  have  only  their  fancy  for  their 
"  guide;  and  that  being  sharper  in  an 
"  excellent  poet  than  it  is  likely  it  should 
[be]  in  a  phlegmatick,  heavy  gownman, 
[it]  will  see  farther  into  its  own  empire, 
and  produce  more  satisfactory  notions 
on  those  dark,  and  doubtful  subjects." 
— Essay  on  Heroick  Plays. 

In  his  dedication  of  the  Spanish  Fryar 
to  Lord  Haughton,  there  are  some  obser- 
vations on  the  theatrical  exhibition  of  the 
drama,  which  are  accurately  adapted  'to 
every  polished  age,  and  nation;  and  with 
a  peculiar  propriety  to  our  own  country, 
and  to  the  present  times;  when  the  pomp, 
and  machinery,  and  trick  of  the  theatre, 
are  far  beyond  what  they  were,  in  the  days 
of  Dry  den.  These  observations  may  tend 
to  cure  the  authours  of  many  of  our  later 
dramatical  productions  of  any  intellectual 
vanity  which  they  may  entertain ;  and  to 
confine  their  self  importance  as  it  ought 
to  be  limited;  to  the  idea  of  their  emolu- 
ment.— "  The  propriety,  (saith  he)  of 
"  thoughts,  and  words,  which  are  the  hid- 
"  den  beauties  of  a  play,  are  but  con- 
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"  fusedly  judged  in  the  vehemence  of  ac- 
"  tion.  All  things  are  there  beheld,  as  in 
a  hasty  motion;  where  the  objects  only 
glide  before  the  eye,  and  disappear* 
The  most  discerning  critick  can  judge 
no  more  of  these  silent  graces  in  the  ac- 
tion, than  he,  who  rides  post  through  an 
unknown  country,  can  distinguish  the 
situation  of  places,  and  the  nature  of 
"the  soil.  The  purity  of  phrase;  the 
"  clearness  of  conception,  and  expression; 
"  the  boldness  maintained,  to  majesty; 
"  the  significancy,  and  sound  of  words ; 
"  not  strained  into  bombast,  but  justly 
"  elevated;  in  short,  those  very  words, 
"  and  thoughts,  which  cannot  be  changed, 
"  but  for  the  worse;  must,  of  necessity, 
"  escape  our  transient  view  upon  the  thea- 
"  tre;  and  yet,  without  all  these,  a  play 
"  may  take.  For  if  either  the  story  move 
"  us;  or  the  actor  help  the  lameness  of  it 
"  with  his  performance;  or  now  and  then 
a  glittering  beam  of  wit,  or  passion, 
strike  through  the  obscurity  of  the 
poem ;  any  of  these  are  sufficient  to  ef- 
"  feet  a  present  liking;  but  not  to  fix  a 
"  lasting  admiration;  for  nothing  but 
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"  truth  can  long  continue;  and  time  is 
"  the  surest  judge  of  truth." 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  endeavour 
by  the  authority  of  Dryden,  to  check  the 
impertinence,  and  pedantry  of  those  cri- 
ticks,  who,  to  show,  their  own  reading, 
and  their  proficiency,  in  the  cold,  and  dry 
faculty  of  memory,  are,  for  ever,  taxing 
with  plagiarism,  some  of  our  greatest 
poets,  who  made  a  more  liberal,  and  a 
nobler  use  of  their  conversation  with 
learning.  May  not  such  writers,  then, 
take  hints ;  may  not  they  take  sentiments, 
and  images,  from  their  congenial  au- 
thours ;  while  they  repay  them  to  the 
world  with  a  more  usurious  interest  than 
a  Shylock  would  demand  in  money  ?  May 
their  compositions  be  indebted,  for  some 
excellent  thoughts,  to  their  intercourse 
with  cultivated,  and  elegant  society;  may 
they  transplant  into  those  compositions 
the  various  objects  of  nature;  may  they 
be  enriched  from  the  works  of  God  ;  and 
must  they  be  prohibited  any  advantageous 
commerce  with  the  works  of  man  ?  To 
such  cavillers  against  Dryden  or  Pope,  I 
should  make  a  retort  of  the  same  import 
with  that  which  was  thrown  out  by  Charles 
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the  Second  relative  to  the  former  great 
poet. — "  Charles  the  Second,"  (says  Dry- 
den)  "  only  desired  that  they  who  accuse 
"  me  of  thefts,  would  steal  him  plays  like 
"  mine.91 — We  may  fairly  defend  the  largest 
obligations  of  men  of  true,  and  splendid 
genius,  to  other  writers,  in  the  words 
which  our  authour,  in  his  Essay  on  Dra- 
matick  Poesy,  has,  I  think,  with  less  jus- 
tice applied  to  Ben  Jonson." — "  He  has 
"  done  his  robberies  so  openly,  that  one 
"  may  see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any 
"  law.  He  invades  authours  like  a  mo- 
"  narch;  and  what  would  be  theft  in 
"  other  poets,  is  only  victory  in  him" — 
Our  poet,  in  his  dedication  of  Juvenal  to 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  has  the  following  ge- 
nerous, and  free  sentiment. — "  Great 
"  contemporaries  whet,  and  cultivate  each 
"  other;  and  mutual  borrowing,  and 
"  commerce,  make  the  common  riches 
"  of  learning,  as  they  do  of  the  civil  go- 
"  vernment."-—  Permit  me  to  give  you  on 
the  present  subject,  a  passage  from  Lon- 
ginus,  translated  by  Dryden ;  in  which 
you,  consequently,  have  the  united  senti- 
ments of  the  English  poet,  and  Grecian 
critick. — "  We  ought  not  to  regard  a  good 
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"  imitation  as  a  theft ;  but  as  a  beautiful 
"  idea  of  him  who  undertakes  to  imitate, 
66  by  forming  himself  on  the  invention, 
"  and  on  the  work  of  another  man;  for 
"  he  enters  into  the  lists  like  a  new  wrest- 
"  ler,  to  dispute  the  prize  with  the  former 
"  champion.  This  sort  of  emulation,  says 
"  Hesiod,  is  honourable;  Aya^  <TE^  £rt 
"  B£OTOi<™ — when  we  combat  for  victory 
"  with  a  hero ;  and  are  not  witnbut  glory 
"  even  in  our  overthrow*  Those  great 
"  men,  whom  we  propose  to  ourselves  as 
"  patterns  of  our  imitation,  serve  us  as 
"  a  torch  which  is  lighted  up  before  us, 
"  to  enlighten  our  passage ;  and  often  ele- 
"  vate  our  thoughts  as  high  as  the  con- 
"  ception  we  have  of  our  authour's  ge- 
"  nius." — This  passage  I  have  taken  from 
his  preface  to  Troilus  and  Cressida.  In- 
deed, he  very  justly  asserts,  in  his  dedica- 
tion of  the  ./Eneid,  that  "  a  poet  is  a  ma- 
66  ker,  as  the  word  signifies ;  and  that  he 
"  who  cannot  make;  that  is,  invent,  has 
"  his  name  for  nothing." — But  in  the 
same  preface,  he  likewise  asserts,  that 
"  the  poet  who  borrows  nothing,  is  yet  to 
"  be  born;  that  he,  and  the  Jews'  Mes- 
"  siah,  will  come  together." — I  thought  it 
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the  more  pertinent  to  pronounce  to  you 
the  sanction  which  is  given  by  Dryden  to 
that  interchange  of  literary  services,  and 
favours,  which  must  pass  from  one  great 
authour  to  another,  as  Pope,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  poets,  has, 
of  late  years,  been  ungenerously,  and  stu- 
pidly represented,  as  a  servile  imitator, 
and  a  poet  of  mediocrity.  Thus  to  accuse 
and  undervalue  that  elegant,  and  exalted 
genius;  betrayed  an  uncommon  affecta- 
tion, or  insensibility  to  transcendent  poe- 
tical merit;  as  we  might  have  supposed 
that  the  classical  knowledge,  and  taste  of 
those  who  did  this  gross  injustice  to  Pope, 
had  been  more  improved,  and  refined,  by 
the  national  advantages  which  our  litera- 
ture had  derived  from  time. 

I  would  still  hope  that  the  animation 
of  my  authour  will  justify  me  in  giving 
you  another  passage  from  his  dedication 
to  Lord  Mulgrave.  It  should  contribute 
to  explode  the  absurd  criterion  of  poe- 
try, which  has  been  repeatedly  proposed 
by  grave,  but  injudicious  criticks; — that 
we  should  break  that  arrangement  of  the 
words  of  any  passage,  in  which  they  had 
been  established  by  the  poet; — that  we 
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should  throw  it  into  prosaick  order;  and 
consequently,  into  poetical  disorder;  or> 
in  other  words,  that  we  should  destroy 
a  constituent  part  of  its  poetry. — "  Vir- 
"  gil"  (says  Dryden)  "  who  never  at- 
"  tempted  the  lyrick  verse,  is,  every - 
"  where,  elegant,  sweet,  and  flowing,  in 
"  his  hexameters.  His  words  are  not  on- 
"  ly  chosen,  but  the  places  in  which  he 
"  ranks  them,  for  the  sound.  He  who 
"  removes  them  from  the  station  where- 
"  in  their  master  set  them,  spoils  the 
harmony.  What  he  says  of  the  Sybil's 
prophecies  may  be  as  properly  applied 
to  every  word  of  his;  they  must  be 
"  read  in  order  as  they  lie;  the  least 
"  breath  discomposes  them;  and  some- 
"  what  of  their  divinity  is  lost. 

I  differ  from  Dryden  on  two  poeti- 
cal topicks ;  and  there  is  the  greater  risk 
that  I  am  wrong,  that  I  differ  from 
him.  Whatever  enters  into  the  analysis 
of  poetry  comes  immediately  into  the 
province  which  I  have  chosen ;  and  I  flat- 
ter myself  that  it  will  not  be  indifferent 
to  you*  Our  poet,  in  his  dedication  of 
his  Juvenal  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  gives  to 
Butler,  the  authour  of  Hudibras,  his  par- 
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ticnlar  attention,  and  praise.  After  speak- 
ing very  highly  of  that  poem,  "  the  choice 
"  of  his  numbers"  (he  adds)  "  is  suitable 
"  enough  to  his  design,  as  he  has  ma- 
"  naged  it;  but  in  any  other  hands,  the 
"  shortness  of  his  verse,  and  the  quick 
"  returns  of  rhyme,  had  debased  the  dig- 
"  nity  of  his  style.  And  besides,  the 
"  double  rhyme,  (a  necessary  companion 
of  burlesque  writing,)  "  is  not  so  proper 
"  for  manly  satire;  for  it  turns  earnest 
"  too  much  to  jest,  and  gives  us  a  boyish 
"  kind  of  pleasure."— Pp.  81,  82;  Octavo 
edition  of  Dryden's  Juvenal:  printed 
Anno  1711,  for  Jacob  Toason, — On  this 
passage  I  shall  beg  leave  to  observe,  that 
when  Dryden  wrote  it  he  seems  to  have 
been  inattentive  to  the  substance,  and  to 
one  of  the  principal  aims  of  Butler's  poem. 
His  wit,  as  far  as  it  was  very  great,  in 
degree,  was  certainly,  manly ;  but  ridi- 
cule was  the  weapon  into  which  he  had  al- 
together formed  it,  in  his  celebrated  Hudi- 
bras.  The  profession  of  his  heroes ;  their 
persons;  their  dialogues;  their  exploits, 
the  events,  and  incidents,  which  occur  to 
them,  are,  all,  agreeably  to  his  plan,  ridi- 
culous. His  ludicrous  wit  sparkles  even  on 
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his  gravest,  on  his  most  sacred  objects;  on 
the  objects  which  he  most  respects;  even 
them  he  defends,  and  praises,  ludicrously. 
Therefore,  both  his  measure,  and  his 
rhymes,  are  most  happily  adapted  to  his 
design.  Peculiar  human  talents,  and  ex- 
cellences, are  divided,  and  distributed.  I 
doubt  whether  Butler  would  have  suc- 
ceeded as  well  in  serious,  and  severe,  as 
he  has,  in  light,  and  gay  satire;  whether 
he  would  as  highly  have  inflamed  us  with 
a  generous  indignation,  as  he  has  excited 
our  risibility. 

On  the  verse  of  eight  syllables  he  thus 
remarks. — "  I  would  prefer  the  verse  of 
"  ten  syllables,  which  we  call  the  English 
"  heroick,  to  that  of  eight.  This  is  truly 
"  my  opinion;  for  this  sort  of  number  is 
"  more  roomy.  The  thought  can  turn  it- 
"  self  with  greater  ease  in  a  larger  com- 
"  pass.  When  the  rhyme  comes  too  thick 
"  upon  us,  it  straitens  the  expression. 
"  We  are  thinking  of  the  close,  when  we 
"  should  be  employed  in  adorning  the 
"  thought.  It  makes  the  poet  giddy  with 
"  turning  in  a  space  too  narrow  for  his 
"  imagination  ;"  &c.  p.  86. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  more  easy 
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to  write  well,  in  the  measure  of  eight  syl- 
lables than  in  that  often.  The  idea,  and 
the  argument  of  having  more  room  in  the 
epick  than  in  the  shorter  line :  and  of  the 
poet's  growing  giddy  by  turning  often  in 
a  narrow  space,  are  more  specious,  and 
plausible,  than  solid,  and  just.  The  force 
of  the  metaphor  vanishes,  when  we  reflect 
that  we  are  to  fill  each  of  the  spaces ;  not 
to  turn  in  them.  And  the  art  of  rhyming 
becomes  more  difficult,  in  proportion  to 
the  distance;  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  intermediate  ideas,  through  which  we 
are  to  view  it,  and  provide  for  it.  It  is 
easier  to  defend  a  small  than  a  larger  tract 
of  ground.  My  reasoning,  here  is  analo- 
gous to  his  own.  In  his  dedication  of 
his  Annus  Mirabilis  to  Sir  Robert  How- 
ard ;  where  he  observes  to  that  gentle- 
man, that  "  the  quatrain  is  more  diffi- 
"  cult  than  the  couplet;  because,  in  the 
"  former,  the  exertion  of  the  poet  is  to  be 
*'  carried  farther  on;  and  he  is  to  keep 
"  constantly  in  his  eye,  a  more  distant 
"  close  of  the  rhyme." — The  heroick 
verse,  likewise,  demands,  in  its  nature, 
(to  whatever  subject  it  may  be  applied) 
sentiments,  or  images,  and  expressions, 
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of  more  dignity,  force,  and  splendour, 
than  the  more  familiar,  and  inferiour 
measure.  The  more  frequent  return  of 
the  rhyme,  in  the  line  of  eight  syllables,  is 
not  of  much  consequence;  when  opposed 
to  these  considerations,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
termed  a  difficulty,  when  it  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  poet  whose  talent  is  rhyme. 
The  heroick  measure,  therefore,  is  more 
proper  for  subjects  of  gravity,  and  eleva- 
tion; that  of  eight  syllables,  for  more  fa- 
cetious, and  gay  themes.  That  superiour 
poetical  powers  are  requisite  for  our  epick 
rhyme,  is  proved  by  facts.  Pope  was 
great  in  heroick ;  and  happy,  in  the  short- 
er verse.  In  the  latter  measure,  Swift  was 
a  fine  poet ;  but  he  had  not  strength  for 
the  longer.  Prior  was  a  capital  poet  in 
his  tales ;  but  rather  feeble  in  the  heroick 
strain. 

I  wish  to  give  you  one  specimen  of  Dry- 
den's  eulogy  in  dedication.  I  will  not  of- 
fend your  delicacy  with  the  musk-per- 
fume of  his  adulation;  nor  do  I  wish  to 
revive  it,  from  my  tenderness  for  his  me- 
mory. In  his  dedication  of  the  Mock-As- 
trologer to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  his 
compliments  to  that  nobleman  flow  in  a 
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/  spring  tide  of  majesty,  >both  in  thought, 
and  expression. — "  Your  loyalty,  made 
"  you  friends,  and  servants,  amongst  fo- 
"  reigners;  and  you  lived  plentifully  with- 
"  out  a  fortune;  for  you  lived  on  your  own 
"  desert,  and  reputation.  The  glorious 
"  name  of  the  valiant,  and  faithful  New- 
"  castle,  was  a  patrimony  which  could 
"  never  be  exhausted.  "  Thus,  my  Lord, 
"  the  morning  of  your  life  was  clear,  and 
"  calm;  and  though  it  was  afterwards 
"  overcast,  yet  in  that  general  storm  you 
"  were  never  without  a  shelter.  And  now 
"  you  are  happily  arrived  to  the  evening 
"  of  a  day,  as  serene,  as  the  dawn  of  it 
"  was  glorious;  but  such  an  evening  as  I 
*'  hope,  and  almost  prophecy,  is  far  from 
"  night;  'tis  the  evening  of  a  summer's 
"  sun,  which  keeps  the  day-light  long 
"  within  the  skies.  The  health  of  your 
"  body  is  maintained  by  the  vigour  of 
"  your  mind;  neither  does  the  one  shrink 
"  from  the  fatigue  of  exercise;  nor  the 
"  other  bend  under  the"  pains  of  study. 
"  Methinks  I  behold  in.  you,  another  Caius 
"  Marius;  who,  in  the  extremity  of  his  age, 
"  exercised  himself  almost  every  morning, 
4*  in  the  Campus  Martins;  amongst  the 
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youthful  nobility  of  Rome;  and  after- 
"  wards  in  your  retirements;  when  you 
"  do  honour  to  poetry,  by  employing  part 
"  of  your  leisure  in  it,  I  regard  you  as 
"  another  Silius  Italicus,  who,  after  having 
"  passed  over  his  Consulship  with  ap- 
66  plause,  dismissed  himself  from  busi- 
"  ness,  and  from  the  gown;  and  employ- 
"  ed  his  age  amongst  the  shades,  in  the 
"  reading,  and  imitation  of  Virgil." 

Excuse  my  love  (if  it  has  taken  me  too 
far)  of  the   Ciceronian,   and  instructive 
prose  of  Dryden.     My  following,  and  last 
quotation  from  that  prose  might  be  edify- 
ing to  some  gentlemen  even  of  the  pre- 
sent times.     In  his  dedication  of  Love  in  a 
Nunnery  to   Sir  Charles  Sedley,  there  is 
this   remarkable,    and   humorous   para- 
graph. —  "  I  have    often   laughed   at  the 
ignorant,    and    ridiculous  descriptions 
which  some  pedants   have  given  of  the 
wits  (as  they  are  pleased  to  call  them) 
which  are  a  generation  of  men  as  un- 
known to  them,  as  the  people  of  Tartary, 
"  or  the  Terra  Australis  are  to  us.      And 
"  therefore  as  we  draw  giants,  and  an  thro- 
"  pophagi,    in    those    vacancies    of  our 
"  maps,  where  we  have  not  travelled,  to 
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"  discover  better;  so  those  wretches  paint 
"  lewdness;  atheism;  folly;  ill  reason- 
"  ing;  and  all  manner  of  extravagances, 
"  amongst  us,  for  want  of  understanding 
"  what  we  are.  Oftentimes  it  so  falls 
"  out  that  they  have  a  particular  pique 
"  to  some  one  amongst  us;  and  then  they 
"  immediately  interest  Heaven  in  their 
"  quarrel;  as  'tis  an  usual  trick  in  courts; 
when  one  designs  the  ruin  of  his  ene- 
my, to  disguise  his  malice  with  some 
"  concernment  of  the  king's;  and  to 
"  revenge  his  own  cause  with  pretence 
"  of  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  mas- 
"  ter." 

I  am  afraid  that  I  should  apologize 
for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  poetical, 
and  literary  merit  of  Dryden.  But  I 
wish  to  say  something  of  his  character, 
as  a  man.  It  is  rectitude  of  heart,  and 
conduct  alone,  which  gives  us  the  best 
importance  to  ourselves,  and  others. 
And  I  have  good  reasons;  nay  I  have 
good  documents,  to  believe,  that  a  long, 
and  most  unfortunate,  and  persecuted 
life,  was  not  passed  in  an  exertion  al- 
most continual  of  those  fine  talents,  from 
which  an  equally  fine  sensibility  is  in- 
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separable,  without  the  support,  and  ap- 
probation, of  conscious  virtue. 

But  they  who  require  virtue  without 
its  allay,  from  human  nature,  require 
more  than  is  in  the  power  of  man ;  and 
therefore,  more  than  they  can  exemplify, 
themselves.  His  extreme  adulation  of 
the  great  I  could  not  endeavour  to  vin- 
dicate, without  entertaining  a  contempt- 
ible partiality  for  his  memory.  When 
we  are  determined  to  vindicate  a  con- 
spicuous character,  at  all  events;  no 
respect  should  be  payed  to  any  part  of 
our  praise.  Dr.  Johnson  has  humanely, 
and  sensibly  apologized  for  the  lavish 
incense  of  his  dedications,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  palliated  ingenuously.  I  thank  God ; 
if  we  are  not  emancipated  as  we  ought 
to  be,  we  are  considerably  relieved  from 
thatfeudal,  senseless,  and  slavish  homage, 
to  wealth,  and  power,  which  was  in  the 
manners,  and  habits  of  Dry  den's  days. 
This  debasing  social  contagion  would 
naturally,  in  some  degree,  infect  our  poet ; 
and  the  fascinating  charms  of  luxury, 
elegance,  and  splendour,  will  too  power- 
fully attract  even  minds  which  are  con- 
stitutionally sublime,  and  practically 
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generous.  The  eye,  for  the  moment, 
betrays  the  moral  judgement;  and  de- 
livers it  a  captive  to  those  alluring  objects. 
They  receive  a  more  harmonious  form; 
a  more  vivid  glow;  and  a  brighter  lustre, 
from  the  imagination  of  the  poet;  that 
imagination,  which  is,  at  once,  his  enemy, 
and  his  friend;  which  sometimes  enables 
him  to  emulate  angels;  and  sometimes 
sinks' him  to  a  level  with  the  humblest 
of  mankind.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  quote 
a  most  obsequiously  complaisant  period 
from  his  dedication  of  Love  in  a  Nunnery, 
to  his  very  good,  and  consistent  friend, 
the  Earl  of  Rochester.  But  I  quote  it 
from  my  love  of  that  independence  of 
spirit,  of  which  every  man;  but  especial- 
ly men  of  great  intellectual  endowments, 
ought  to  be  most  inflexibly  tenacious. 
People  of  my  mean  condition  are  only 
writers,  because  some  of  the  nobility, 
and  your  lordship,  in  the  first  place, 
"  are  above  the  narrow  praises  which 
"  poetry  could  give  you."  After  this  hu- 
miliating prospect,  when  I  take  a  view 
of  the  magnanimity  of  Pope;  how  the 
son  contrasts  the  father,  as  a  man;  whom 
he,  at  least,  rivals,  as  a  poet,  how  much 
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deeper  is  my  mortification  for  the  one, 
how  much  higher  is  my  admiration  of 
the  other!  Pope,  as  far  as  he  was  concern- 
ed, would  not  suffer  the  artificial  insti- 
tutions of  society  to  encroach  on  the 
noblest,  and  eternal  privileges  of  human 
nature.  He  knew,  and  he  felt,  the  inhe- 
rent, and  indeprivable  greatness  of  the 
poetical  character;  and  he  would  not 
profane  it,  by  any  improper,  preposterous, 
and.  unnecessary  homage,  to  ministers, 
princes,  or  kings.  I  may  be  told  that 
Pope  was  never  obliged  by  poverty  to 
make  unworthy  concessions  to  the  great. 
But  I  am  afraid  there  is  something  in 
nature  which  determines,  or,  at  least, 
influences  these  differences  of  conduct. 

Dryden's  plays  are  licentious;  and  so 
far  they  tend  to  be  unfavourable  to  virtue. 
But  when  he  wrote,  they  would  infallibly 
have  been  damned  if  they  had  been  more 
chastised  by  morality.  Congreve  was 
never  in  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
Dryden,  yet  his  comedies  are  far  from 
being  delicate.  He  knew  that  the  man- 
ners, and  taste  of  his  time,  demanded 
some  moral  sacrifices,  if  he  meant  that 
his  plays  should  be  successful.  However, 
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if  stall-fed  theology  can  convince  me, 
that  it  would  rather  have  starved  than 
have  written  as  loosely  as  Dryden  wrote, 
I  will  give  our  poet  no  quarter  for  his 
dramatick  immoralities. 

His  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholick 
faith  is  one  of  the  passages  of  his  life 
which  renders  him  most  obnoxious  to 
the  censure  of  posterity.  And  we  must 
own  that  as  it  was  almost  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  accession  of  James  the 
Second,  it  appears  to  have  been  effected 
from  the  motives  of  temporal  interest, 
and  convenience.  But  let  us  hear  the 
very  able,  and  masterly  apology  which 
Dr.  Johnson  makes  for  the  proselytism 
of  Dryden.  It  gives  me  a  heart-felt 
pleasure  to  quote  Ms  luminous  page, 
when  he  does  justice,  or  shows  tenderness 
to  a  great  name ;  it  gives  me  equal  pain 
when  I  find  that  he  treats  such  a  name 
with  ungenerous,  and  vehement  severity. 
I  wish  that  he  had  shown  as  much  equity, 
and  benevolence  to  the  political,  and 
religious  tenets  of  Milton  as  he  has  to 
those  of  Dryden!  But  I  proceed,  by 
giving  a  sufficiently  large  quotation  from 
him. 
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"  Soon    after  the    accession  of  King 
"  James,   when  the  design  of  reconcil- 
"  ing  the  nation  to  the  church  of  Rome 
"  became  apparent,  and  the  religion  of  the 
court  gave  the  only  efficacious  title  to 
its  favours,  Dry  den  declared  himself  a 
convert  to  Popery.    This,  at  any  other 
"  time,  might  have  passed  with  little  cen* 
"  sure.     Sir  Kenelm  Digby  embraced  Po- 
"  pery;     the  two  Rainolds   reciprocally 
"  converted  one  another.    And  Chilling- 
"  worth  himself  was,  awhile,   so  entan- 
6 '  gled  in  the  wilds  of  controversy,  as  to 
"  retire,  for  quiet,  to  an  infallible  church. 
"If  men  of  argument,   and  study,  can 
"  find  such  difficulties,  or  such  motives, 
"  as  may  either  unite  them  to  the  church 
"  of  Rome,  or  detain  them  in  uncertain- 
"  ty ;  there  can  be  no  wonder  that  a  man, 
"  who,  perhaps,  never  inquired  why  he 
was  a  Protestant,  should,  by  an  artful, 
and  experienced  disputant,  be  made  a 
Papist;  overborne  by  the  sudden  vio- 
"  lence  of  new,    and   unexpected  argu- 
"  ments;  or  deceived  by  a  representation 
66  which  shows  only  the  doubts,  on  one 
"  part;  and  only  the  evidence  on  the  other. 
"  That  conversion  will  always  be  sus- 
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"  pected,  that,  apparently,  concurs  with 
"  interest.  He  that  never  finds  his  er- 
"  rour  till  it  hinders  his  progress  towards 
"  wealth,  or  honour,  will  not  be  thought 
"  to  love  truth  only  for  herself.  Yet  it 
"  may  easily  happen,  that  information 
may  come  at  a  commodious  time;  and 
as  truth,  and  interest,  are  not,  by  any 
fatal  necessity,  at  variance,  that  one 
may,  by  accident,  introduce  the  other. 
When  opinions  are  struggling  into  po- 
pularity, the  arguments  by  which  they 
are  opposed,  or  defended,  become  more 
known ;  and  he  that  changes  his  pro- 
"  fession,  would  perhaps  have  changed 
"  it  before,  with  the  like  opportunities 
"  of  instruction.  This  was,  then,  the 
"  state  of  Popery;  every  artifice  was  used, 
"  to  show  it  in  its  fairest  form;  and  it 
"  must  be  owned  to  be  a  religion,  of  ex- 
"  ternal  appearance,  sufficiently  attrac- 
"  tive. 

"  It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  compre- 
"  hensive  is  likewise  an  elevated  soul; 
"  and  that  whoever  is  wise,  is  also  honest. 
"  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  Dry  den, 
"  having  employed  his  mind,  active  as 
"  it  was,  upon  different  studies;  and 
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"  filled  it,  capacious  as  it  ivas,  with  other 
"  materials;  came  unprovided  to  the 
"  controversy;  and  wanted  rather  skill 
"  to  discover  the  right,  than  virtue  to 
"  maintain  it.  But  inquiries  into  the 
"  heart  are  not  for  man;  we  must  now 
"  leave  him  to  his  judge."  Pages, 
63,  64,  65. 

A  more  ingenious,  and  eloquent  ad- 
vocate than  Johnson  has  here  shown 
himself,  in  favour  of  Dryden,  could  not 
be  found  in  the  chancery  of  human  na- 
ture. Had  he  been  always  as  ample,  and 
ingenuous  a  critick,  on  subjects  moral, 
and  poetical, 

How  had  he  blest  mankind — and  rescued  me  ! 

If  I  may  presume  to  think  that  I  can 
at  all  strengthen  what  he  has  advanced, 
to  make  the  sincerity  of  Dryden  proba- 
ble in  his  change  of  religion ;  I  should  ob- 
serve that  the  dangerous  warmth,  and  ac- 
tivity of  fancy,  to  which  I  have  alluded 
before,  might  co-operate  with  the  splen- 
dour, and  magnificence  of  the  Roman 
catholic  worship,  (to  which  Dr.  Johnson 
very  justly  ascribes  their  powerful  attrac- 
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tions,)  to  seduce  the  poet  from  reason, 
and  from  truth,  and  to  confound  them 
in  his  mind.  I  should  farther  observe 
that  Dryden  must  have  had,  with  his 
excellences,  great  weakness  of  understand- 
ing. It  is  very  possible  that  the  man  who 
believed  in  the  predictions  of  judicial  as- 
trology; and  who  seriously,  and  anxious- 
ly, cast  nativities,  himself,  might  be  a  sin- 
cere convert  to  Popery.  His  careful  edu- 
cation of  his  sons  in  that  religion  to  which 
he  had  been  a  proselyte,  himself,  is  an- 
other strong  circumstantial  evidence  of 
his  spiritual  sincerity.  Whatever  was  the 
principle  that  determined  him  to  change 
his  religion,  to  suppose,  with  Dr.  Johnson 
that  he  was  "  a  man,  who,  perhaps,  had 
66  never  inquired  why  he  was  a  Protes- 
"  taut,"  is  a  conjecture  that  seems  to  me 
very  inapplicable  to  the  cultivated,  and 
discursive  mind  of  Dryden.  We  cannot 
reasonably  suppose  that  such  a  person, 
who  was,  all  his  life,  habituated  to  read, 
and  think,  would  not  seriously  examine 
his  religious  faith;  or  that  it  would  not 
be  examined  by  one,  who,  as  an  authour, 
on  many  occasions,  treats  religion  with 
the  greatest  respect,  and  reverence.  We 
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shall  think  the  supposition  altogether  ab- 
surd, when  we  recollect  his  frequent  ac- 
knowledgement, that  he  owed  whatever 
talent  he  had  for  English  prose  to  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
Tillotson.  With  this  anecdote  we  are  fa- 
voured by  Mr.  Congreve. 

The  moral  reputation  of  Dryden  has 
been  dreadfully  lacerated,  and  mangled 
by  inquisitorial,  and  unrelenting  priests; 
but  it  has  been  honestly  healed,  and  pro- 
tected, by  benevolent,  and  Christian  lay- 
men. Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  history  of  his  own  times,  where  he 
speaks  of  their  corruption,  pays  the  fol- 
lowing charitable  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  our  poet. — "  The  stage  was  defiled,  be- 
"  yond  all  example;  Dryden,  the  great 
"  master  of  dramatick  poesy,  being  a  mon- 
"  ster  of  immodesty,  and  impurities  of  all 
"  sorts." — Let  us  counteract,  by  the  gentle 
anodynes  of  Christianity,  the  poison  of 
this  religious  empirick.  Lord  Lansdown, 
humanely,  and  generously,  vindicated  the 
character  of  the  poet  from  the  vile  asper- 
sions of  that  vindictive  Caiaphas.  In  his 
letter  to  the  authour  of  the  Reflexions 
historical,  and  political,  he  observes,  that 
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"  He  was  so  much  a  stranger  to  immo- 
desty, that  modesty,  in  too  great  a  de- 
gree, was  his  failing.  A  monster  of  im- 
purities of  all  sorts"  (adds  his  Lord- 
ship) —  •"  Good  God!  —  What  an  idea 
must  that  give  !  Is  there  any  wicked- 
"  ness  under  the  sun  but  what  is  com- 
**  prized  in  those  few  words!  But  as  it 
"  happens,  he  was  the  reverse  of  all  this; 
(i  a  man  of  regular  life,  and  conversation; 
"  as  all  his  acquaintance  can  vouch.  And 
"  I  cannot  but  grieve  that  such  rash  ex- 
pressions  should  escape  from  a  Bishop's 
pen.  If  bearing  false  witness  against 
our  neighbour  is  a  breach  of  the  com- 
"  mandment,  can  there  be  a  more  flagrant 
"  one  than  this?" 

Let  us  hear  another  honourable,  and 
ample  moral  testimony  in  his  favour,  from 
Congreve's  dedication  of  his  dramatick 
works  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  "  For 
"  the  person  of  Mr.  Dryden  I  had  as  just 
"  an  affection,  as  I  had  an  admiration  of 
"  his  writings.  And  indeed  he  had  per-' 
"  sonal  qualities  to  challenge  both  love, 
"  and  esteem  from  all  who  were  truly  ac- 
"  quainted  with  him.*  *  #  *  He  was  of 
"  a  nature  exceedingly  humane,  and  com- 
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"  passionate;  easily  forgiving  injuries; 
"  and  of  a  prompt,  and.  sincere  reconci- 
"  liation  with  those  who  had  offended 
"him.*  *  *  His  friendship,  where  lie 
"  professed  it,  went  much  beyond  his 
"  professions;  and  I  have  been  told  of 
"  strong,  and  generous  instances  of  it, 
"  by  the  persons  themselves  who  re- 
"  ceived  them;  though  his  hereditary  in- 
"  come  was  little  more  than  a  bare  com- 
"  petency. 

"  As  his  reading  had  been  very  exten- 
"  sive,  so  was  he  very  happy  in  a  me- 
"  mory  tenacious  of  every  thing  that  he 
"  had  read.  He  was  not  more  possessed 
"  of  knowledge  than  he  was  communi- 
"  cative  of  it.  But  then  his  communi- 
"  cation  was  by  no  means  pedantick,  or 
"imposed  upon  the  conversation;  but 
"just  such;  and  went  so  far  as  by  the 
"  natural  turns  of  the  discourse  in  which 
"  he  was  engaged,  it  was  necessarily  pro- 
"  moted,  or  required.  He  was  extreme 
"  ready,  and  gentle,  in  the  correction 
"  of  the  errours  of  any  writer,  who 
"  thought  fit  to  consult  him;  and  full 
as  ready,  and  patient  to  admit  of  the 
reprehension  of  others,  in  respect  of 
c  c  3 
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his   own  oversight,    or  mistakes.      He 
was  of  very  easy,    I  may  say,  of  very 
"  pleasing  access;    but   something  slow, 
"  and,  as  it  were,  diffident  in  his  advan- 
"  ces  to  others.      He  had  something  in 
"  his  nature  that  abhorred  intrusion  in- 
"  to  any  society  whatever.     Indeed,  it  is 
"to   be   regretted    that    he    was    rather 
"  blameable    in  the  other  extreme  ;    for 
"  by  that  means,  he  was  personally  less 
"  known  ;  and  consequently  his  charac- 
"  ter  might  become  liable  both  to  mis- 
"  apprehensions,  and  misrepresentations. 
"  #  #  *  *  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
"  and  observation,    he    was,    of  all    the 
"  men  that  ever  I  knew,  one  of  the  most 
"  modest,  and  the  most  easily  to  be  dis- 
"  countenanced,    in  his  approaches,    ei- 
"  ther  to  his  superiours,  or  his  equals." 
—  See    Biog.  Brit,    at    Dryden,    note  "z  ; 
and  Mr.  Congreve's  dedication  of  Dry- 
den's  Dramatic  'Works,    to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Pope  must  not 
be  omitted,  when  we  are  doing  justice  to 
the  social,  and  moral  memory  of  Dryden. 
The  later  great  poet,  in  a  letter  to  Wycher- 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  pays 
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this  liberal  tribute  to  bis  famous  predeces- 
sour. — "  It  was  certainly  a  great  satisfac- 
"  tion  to  me,  to  see,  and  converse  with  a 
"  man,  whom,  in  his  writings,  I  had  so 
"  long  known  with  pleasure.  But  it  was 
a  high  addition  to  it,  to  hear  you,  at 
our  very  first  meeting,  doing  justice  to 
your  dead  friend,  Mr.  Dry  den.  I  was 
not  so  happy  as  to  know  him.  Virgi- 
"  Hum  tantum  vldi.  Had  I  been  born 
"  early  enough,  I  must  have  known,  and 
"  loved  him.  For  I  have  been  assured  not 
"  only  by  yourself,  but  by  Mr.  Congreve, 
"  and  Sir  William  Trumbal,  that  hisper- 
"  s6nal  qualities  were  as  amiable  as  his 
"  poetical;  notwithstanding  the  many  li- 
"  bellous  misrepresentations  of  them; 
"  against  which  the  former  of  these  gen- 
"  tlemen  has  told  me  he  will,  one  day, 
6(1  vindicate  him." 

These  quotations;  I  hope,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  amiable  character  of 
Dryden;  and  to  show  what  the  disposition 
and  real  character  of  the  Bishop  were, 
who  brought  so  heavy,  and  atrocious  a 
charge  against  him.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  baseness,  or  stupidity  of  this 
man  (I  mean,  with  regard  to  objects  of 
c  c  4 
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taste)  was  greater.  He  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  Dryden  was  as  bad  a  man  as  can 
be  imagined;  though  we  have  moral  de- 
monstration that  he  was  altogether  the 
reverse:  he  had  such  a  northern  soul  of 
cold,  and  ragged  prose,  that  in  mention- 
ing Prior,  he  says  one,  Prior;  and  in 
drawing  the  character  of  King  William, 
his  patron,  and  benefactor,  he  hints  at  one 
vice  which  he  had;  and  which  he  does  not 
chuse  to  mention; — implying,  even  to 
candid  minds,  some  horrible  idea  of  mo- 
ral guilt,  and  turpitude. 

If  I  have  dwelt  very  long  on  our  great 
verse-man,  and  prose-man,  you  must  be 
satisfied  that  I  have  some  apology,  even 
for  my  too  particular,  and  minute  repre- 
sentation of  him;  in  the  works  which  he 
hath  left  us;  in  the  testimonies  and  enco- 
miums of  his  celebrated  co- temporaries; 
and  in  the  applause  of  later  times. — "  As 
"  to  his  writings"  (says  Mr.  Congreve,  in 
the  dedication  from  which  I  have  already 
given  you  extracts)  "  I  will  not  take  upon 
"  me  to  speak  of  them;  for  to  say  little 
"  of  them  would  not  be  to  do  them  right; 
"  and  to  say  all  that  I  ought  to  say  would 
"  be3  to  be  very  voluminous.  But  I  may 
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"  venture  to  say,  in  general  terms,  that 
"  no  man  hath  written,  in  our  language, 
"  so  much,  and  so  various  matter,  and  in 
"  so  various  manners,  so  well."*  *  *  * 
"  Another  thing  I  may  say  very  peculiar 
to  him,  which  is,  that  his  parts  did  not 
decline  with  his  years;  but  that  het  was 
an  improving  writer  to  his  last;  even  to 
"near  seventy  years  of  age;  improving 
"  even  in  fire,  and  imagination,  as  well 
"  as  in  judgement;  witness  his  Ode  on  St. 
"  Cecilia's  Day,  and  his  Fables; — his 
"  latest  performances. 

"  He  was  equally  excellent  in  verse,  and 
"  in  prose.  His  prose  had  all  the  clear- 
"  ness  imaginable;  together  with  all  the 
' '  nobleness  of  expression;  all  the  graces 
and  ornaments,  proper,  and  peculiar  to 
it ;  without  deviating  into  the  language, 
"  or  diction  of  poetry.  I  make  this  ob- 
"  servation,  only  to  distinguish  his  style 
"  from  that  of  many  poetical  writers, 
"  who,  meaning  to  write  harmoniously  in 
"  prose,  do,  in  truth,  often  write  more 
"  blank  verse." 

"  I  have  heard  him  frequently  own, 
"  with  pleasure,  that  if  he  had  any  talent 
"  for  English  prose,  it  was  owing  to  his 
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"  having  often  read  the  writings  of  the 
"  great  Archbishop  Tillotson. 

"  His  versification,  and  his  numbers, 
"  he  could  learn  of  nobody;  for  he  first 
"  possessed  those  talents  in  perfection,  in 
"  our  tongue.  And  they  who  have  best 
"  succeeded  in  them,  since  his  time,  have 
"  been  indebted  to  his  example;  and  the 
"  more  they  have  been  able  to  imitate 
"  him,  the  better  have  they  succeeded. 

"  As  his  style  in  prose  is  always  specifi- 
"  cally  different  from  his  style  in  poetry; 
"  so,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  poems,  his 
"  diction  is,  wherever  his  subject  requires 
it,  so  sublime,  and  truly  poetical,  that 
its  essence,  like  that  of  pure  gold,  can- 
not be  destroyed.  Take  his  verses,  and 
"  divest  them  of  their  rhymes;  disjoint 
"  them  in  their  numbers;  transpose  their 
"  expressions;  make  what  arrangement, 
"  and  disposition  you  please,  of  his  words ; 
"  yet  shall  there  eternally  be  poetry;  and 
"  something  which  will  be  found  incapa- 
"  ble  of  being  resolved  into  absolute 
"  prose;  an  incontestable  characteristick 
"  of  a  truly  poetical  genius. 

"  I  will  say  but  one  word  more,  in  ge- 
"  neral,  of  his  writings,   which   is,  that 
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"  what  he  has  done  in  any  one  species,  or 
"  distinct  kind,  would  have  been  suffi- 
"  cient  to  have  acquired  him  a  great 
name.  If  he  had  written  nothing  but 
his  prefaces,  or  nothing  but  his  songs, 
and  his  prologues,  each  would  have  en- 
"  titled  him  to  the  preference,  and  dis- 
"  tinction  of  excelling  in  his  kind." 

Such  is  the  copious,  just,  and  generous 
tribute  of  Mr.  Congreve  to  the  memory  of 
his  great  departed  friend,  as  a  man,  and 
a  writer. 

Dr.  Garth,  in  his  preface  to  the  transla- 
tion of  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  offers  this 
eulogy  to  the  memory  of  Dryden,  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimately  acquainted. 
— "  I  cannot  pass  by  that  admirable  En- 
"  glish  poet,  without  endeavouring  to 
"  make  his  country  sensible  of  the  obli- 
"  gations  they  have  to  his  muse.  Whe- 
"  ther  they  consider  the  flowing  grace 
"  of  his  versification;  the  vigorous  sal- 
"  lies  of  his  fancy;  or  the  peculiar  deli- 
"  cacy  of  his  periods;  they'll  discover 
"  excellences  never  to  be  enough  ad- 
"  mired.  If  they  trace  him  from  the 
"  first  productions  of  his  youth,  to  the 
"  last  performances  of  his  age,  they'll 
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find,  that  as  the  tyranny  of  rhyme 
"  never  imposed  on  the  perspicuity  of  the 
"  sense,  so  a  languid  sense  never  want- 
"  ed  to  be  set  off  by  the  harmony  of 
"  rhyme.  And  as  his  earlier  works  want- 
"  ed  no  maturity,  so,  his  later  wanted 
"  no  force,  or  spirit."*  *  *  *  "Asatrans- 
"  lator,  he  was  just;  as  an  in  venter,  he 
"  was  rich.*  *  *  *  With  all  these  wond- 
"  'rous  talents*  he  was  libelled,  in  his 
"  life-  time,  by  the  very  men  who  had 
"  no  other  excellences,  but  as  they  were 
"  his  imitators.  Where  he  was  allowed 
"  to  have  sentiments  superiour  to  all 
"  others,  they  charged  him  with  theft. 
"  But  how  did  he  steal?  —  No  otherwise 
"  than  like  those  that  steal  beggar's  chil- 
"dren;  only  to  clothe  them  the  bet- 
"  ter."  —  Such  are  the  sentiments  of  Dr. 
Garth. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  forgive 
the  length  of  my  observations  on  Dry- 
den,  when  I  assure  you  that  it  proceed- 
ed from  my  anxious  wish  conscientious- 
ly to  fulfill  my  obligation.  I  have  thus 
long  detained  you  on  the  remains  of  our 
great  poet,  with  the  less  reluctance,  that 
I  confided  in  the  worth  of  my  auxiliary 
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quotations;  I  trusted  that  they  would 
atone  for  my  defects;  and  afford  you 
not  an  uninteresting  entertainment.  I 
am  zealous  to  contribute  my  humble  mite 
towards  the  restoration  of  poetry  in  this 
island,  to  its  native  dignity;  to  the  beauty, 
and  energy  by  which  it  was  once  distin- 
guished 5  and  to  the  sensible  respect  and 
admiration  which  it  once  received. — I  ar- 
dently wish  that  the  true  taste  for  it  was 
restored ;  and  then,  perhaps,  good  poetry 
would  be  again  encouraged;  instead  of 
which  we  should  not  accept,  and  affect  to 
admire,  the  mere  manufacture  of  versifi- 
cation. I  am  sensible  of  my  own  inabili- 
ty materially  to  promote  these  objects ; 
therefore,  I  wish  for  the  assistance  of  those 
who  are  absolutely  most  eminent  for 
learning,  and  talents,  in  this  country. 
The  task  is  as  arduous  as  it  is  glorious ; 
for  without  a  particle  of  cynicism  (which 
t  as  much  hate  as  I  love  the  most  explicit 
sincerity,  and  honest  fire,  on  important 
subjects)  every  thing  is  against  us  : — the 
late  impudent  fashion  of  decrying,  and 
despising  established,  and  immortal  poe- 
tical fame; — the  sing-song,  and  all  the 
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other  frippery  of  the  theatre ; — the  many 
miserable  rhapsodies  in  verse,  which  are 
profusely  published,  and  lavishly  praised : 
— a  frivolous,  and  corrupt  national  taste ; 
one  of   the    natural  curses    of   extreme 
luxury   and   dissipation  ; — idleness  ;   and 
inapplication  to  solid,    useful,    and  res- 
pectable, learning;  consequently,  frequent 
superficial,  and  vain  pretensions,  without 
previous  reading,  and  reflexion,  to  poe- 
tical composition ;  a  divine  art ;  and  there- 
fore, not  to  be  attained  by  indolent  men ; 
an  art  in  which  Dry  den    at   length  ex- 
celled himself;  but  not  till  after  he  had 
habituated  his  vigorous,  and  comprehen- 
sive mind  through  a  long  life,  to  perse- 
vering study,  and  to  original  thought. — 
"  Fame"    (says  that  great  man)  "  is,  in 
"  itself,  a  real  good;    if  we  may  believe 
"  Cicero ;    who   was,   perhaps,  too  fond 
"  of  it.      But  even  fame,  as  Virgil  tells 
"us,    acquires    strength   by   going   for- 
"  ward.      Let    Epicurus  give  indolency, 
"as  an  attribute  to  his  gods ;  and  place 
"  in  it,  the  happiness  of  the  blest.    The 
"  divinity  which  we  worship,  has  given 
"  us  not  only  a  precept  against  it,  but  his 
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"  own  example  to  the  contrary." — De- 
dication of  Juvenal  to  the  Earl  of  Dor- 
set. Page  6th. 

A  revival  of  the  love  of  poetry ;  of  a 
manly  literary  application  ;  and  of  a  pro- 
per esteem  for  those  who  may  acquire 
poetical  excellence,  cannot  be  effected 
but  by  industrious,  and  indefatigable  ef- 
forts. Hence,  in  the  department  which 
I  have  chosen,  and  which  you  have  ho- 
noured with  your  attention,  I  think  it 
more  pardonable  even  to  be  too  diffuse 
than  to  be  superficial;  for  by  superfici- 
ality no  real  conquest  is  gained  in  any 
of  the  vast  regions  of  intellect.  Judi- 
cious, and  generous  minds,  will  hear  a 
man  patiently,  who,  they  think,  is  in- 
tent on  performing  his  task  thoroughly; 
if  there  is  but  any  spirit  in  his  useful  ob- 
servations ; — if  he  is  not  absolutely  dull. 
And  he  who  would  do  all  possible  ser- 
vice, to  an  important,  and  diversified 
subject,  must  view  it  on  all  sides;  must 
examine  its  heights,  and  depths;  its  va- 
rious operations,  and  effects ; — if  he  means 
to  explain  it  clearly,  and  to  enforce  it 
powerfully. 

But  there  are  such  insensible,  and  su- 
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perficial  people  as  I  have  had  in  my 
eye,  who  deem  poetry  a  mere  object  of 
amusement;  of  no  practical  use  to  the 
human  mind.  These  men  are  of  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Burleigh;  who,  when  he 
was  ordered  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  to 
make  a  present  of  a  hundred  guineas  to 
Spenser,  replied; — "  What?  All  that  for 
"  a  song?" — This  opinion  is  very  suit- 
able to  a  mere  man  of  business;  to 

•  The  politick,  and  wise ; 
All,  sly,  slow  things j  with  circumspective  eyes.— 

but  it  cannot  be  entertained  by  expand- 
ed, and  cultivated  souls.  They  know 
that  poetry,  flowing  from  a  good  mind, 
and  infused  into  an  ingenuous,  and  feel- 
ing mind,  will  produce  the  most  salu- 
tary ;  the  most  noble  effects.  It  will  sti- 
mulate susceptibility,  and  generosity  of 
soul  to  their  finest,  and  sublimest  action  ; 
it  will  both  soften,  and  invigorate  the  do- 
mestic affections;  ft  will  inspire  us  with 
a  tenderness,  and  a  lenity  for  mankind;  a 
tenderness ; — an  active,  and  enlarged  be- 
nevolence, to  the  good ; — a  lenity,  and  a 
beneficent  charity,  ^ven  to  the  bad ; — for 
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it  improves  our  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture; and  impresses  it  011  the  heart. — ' 
But  why,  you  will  say,  has  poetry  these 
extensive  and  extraordinary  effects  ? 
Because  no  species  of  writing  so  pow- 
erfully affects  a  frame  that  is  in  unison 
with  its  genius :  it  assailsy  and  subdues 
the  soul,  with  the  combined  forces 
of  eloquence,  painting,  and  harmony.  It 
gives  a  colour,  and  energy,  (which  can  be 
produced  only  by  its  own  operation)  to 
the  forms  of  the  physical,  and  moral 
world. — It  gives  a  more  hideous  deformi- 
ty j:o  vice; — more  celestial  charms  to  vir- 
tue; the  heaven -descended  magick  of 
poetry  accompanies  its  disciple  through 
every  transition  of  his  life :— it  actuates, 
and  brightens  his  waking  hours;  it  whis- 
pers peace  and  serenity  to  his  dreams.  It 
habitually  \vorks  his  mind  to  a  gentle 
emotion; — a  pleasing  agitation; — a  de- 
lightful luxuriance  of  fancy.  The  sur- 
rounding objects  take  a  similar  relief; 
and  he  is  in  a  stronger,  and  livelier  con- 
tact with  nature. — This  poetical,  and 
mighty  magick,  heightens,  to  his  view, 
the  tints,  and  fragrance  of  the  spring ;  it 
gives  a  purer  transparency  to  the  waters; 
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a  more  striking  scenery  to  the  course  of  a 
rnajestick  river; — it  elevates  the  moun- 
tains; it  aggrandizes  the  dread  magnifi- 
cence of  Heaven; — it  inspires  a  demon- 
stration of  the  existence,  and  providence 
of  a  God !  We  see,  and  \\efeel,  that  he  was 
the  authour  of  our  solar  system ; — and  that 
"  he  made  the  stars  also  /" 

All  this  would  seem  Arabick,  or  ro- 
mance; or  even  madness,  to  those,  whose 
reading  goes  not  beyond  reviews;  and 
whose  virtue  goes  not  beyond  discretion. 
But  I  flatter  myself,  that  it  will  be  dif- 
ferently understood,  and  received  by  you; 
who,  from  your  love  of  the  first  of  the  fine 
arts,  have  been  willing  to  hear  even  what 
/  had  to  say  on  the  subject: — You,  I  hope, 
will  allow,  that  "  I  speak  forth  the  words 
fc<  of  truth,  and  soberness" — ActsXXVIth: 
v.  25th. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Dryden  assigns 
the  highest  province  to  poetry.  He  ob- 
serves in  his  preface  to  Tyrannick  Love, 
and  with  a  reciprocal  remembrance  of  his 
kind,  and  Christian  friends,  that  "  religion 
"  was  first  taught  in  verse;  which  the  la- 
"  ziness,  or  dullness,  of  succeeding  priest- 
"  hood,  first  turned  into  prose."  Let  us 
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not  injuriously  imagine  that  genuine  poe- 
try is  a  light,  and  airy  trifle;  an  elegant 
play-thing  for  a  fop,  under  the  dominion 
of  his  friseur ;  or  for  a  fine  lady,  at  her 
toilette.  It  is,  if  we  accept,  and  regard  it 
properly,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
Heaven  to  mankind;  as  an  object  of  de- 
light, it  gives  us  the  purest,  and  most  ani- 
mated pleasure,  of  which  our  better  part 
is  capable.  It  raises  our  minds  more  than 
any  other  human  intellectual  engine  to 
the  ambition,  and  atchievement  of  every 
thing  that  is  good,  generous,  and  great. 
It  improves,  invigorates,  and  confirms, 
every  domestick,  and  patriotick  virtue; 
and  even  while  we  are  on  earth,  it  ap- 
proximates us  to  our  GOD  ! 


D  D  2 


LECTURE  VIII. 


POPE. 


To  speak  in  metaphor,  or  simile,  we 
are  now  arrived  at  a  rich,  highly  cultiva- 
ted, and  beautiful  territory  of  the  muses. 
The  region  of  Spenser  was  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  luxuriant,  and  creative  fan- 
cy; and  its  inhabitants;  its  edifices;  its 
culture,  and  productions  were  character- 
istick  of  the  genius  of  their  master.  This 
fairy-land,  however,  had  its  monstrous 
buildings;  and  its  dark,  and  uncomfort- 
able walks. — The  kingdom  of  Shakespeare 
proclaimed  the  various,  excursive,  and  as- 
tonishing mind  of  the  great  magician  by 
whom  its  sceptre  was  swayed.  You  had, 
there;  a  full  display  of  the  operations  of 
the  gentle,  and  the  violent  passions ;  in  all 
the  stations,  and  situations,  of  human 
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life: — you  had,  there,  landscapes  the  most 
delightful;  the  serenity,  and  the  peace  of 
nature; — and  you  had  the  war  of  the  ele- 
ments; the  whirlwinds  of  the  earth;  and 
the  tumult  of  the  skies.  You  had  new, 
and  strange,  but  interesting  heings,  by 
himself  created.  While  you  were  in  the 
boundless  realms  of  Milton,  you  were  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  more  potent  one  of 
the  magi.  All  the  powers  of  the  poet  were 
at  his  command;  he  could  melt  you  with 
elegy;  he  could  charm  you  with  descrip- 
tion; he  could  ravish,  and  transport  you 
into' sentiments  above  those  of  mortality ; 
with  a  sublimity,  to  which  he  soared, 
alone.  The  sallies,  and  atchievements  of 
his  soul  were  as  boundless^  and  as  awful, 
as  the  space  which  they  pervaded.  To  him 
were  pervious  the  anarchy,  and  uproar  of 
chaos  ;  his  muse  opened  the  adamantine 
gates  of  Erebus;  and  sailed,  with  steady 
pinions,  "  over  the  burning  marie"  She 
ascended  with  the  rebel  angels,  and  sung 
the  exploits  of  the  host  of  Heaven,  in  num- 
bers worthy  of  its  wars.  She  even  des- 
cribed creation  in  strains  which  reflected 
the  energy  of  Omnipotence. — From  these 
heights  it  could  not  be  unpleasing  to  us  to 
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descend;  it  could  not  be  unpleasing  to  us 
to  take  our  breath,   in  the   domains  of 
Dryden ;  which  were  more  congenial  with 
the  general  current  of  mortal  minds; — 
extensive  domains,    which  presented    to 
our  view  an  ample  variety   of  hill,    and 
dale;  of  heath,  and  lawn;  of  romantick 
vales,  and  luxuriant  vegetation.     Conti- 
guous to  this  ground,  lie  the  Elisian  Fields 
of  Pope ;    on  which   we   are  now   going 
to  enter,  where  we  shall  meet  with  every 
object  that  can  soothe,    and  charm  the 
mind;  with  every  object  that  can  excite 
its   finest   emotions;    its    noblest    agita- 
tions.    Here   the  judgement;    the  taste; 
the  spirit  of  a  great  master,  speaks,  with 
united  force,  to  your  reason;  to  your  sen- 
timents; to  your  best  affections ;  to  your 
sublimest  passions.     Here   is  plan,    and 
system,  directing  boldness,  and  fire,  with 
an  easy,  happy,  imperceptible  controul. 
Here   you    enjoy    an  exuberant  variety; 
where  all  the  objects  give  expression  to 
one  another;     you    powerfully   feel   the 
effect;    but  the    design    is  not  obtruded 
on  you.       You    are    not   viewing    some 
boasted  prospect  of  Merionethshire  or  Ca- 
ledonia ;  where  the  sterile  predominates 
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over  the  fruitful;  and  the  wild,  and  rug- 
ged encroach  on  the  beautiful,  and  the 
grand.  No  : — you  are  surveying  the  ele- 
gant ;  the  glowing ;  the  majestick  diversity 
of  Monmouth;  of  Fierce-field;  or  of 
Abergavenny : — whatever  can  delight  the 
fancy,  salutes  the  eye;  the  romantick 
view  of  cottages,  villas,  and  venerable 
ruins,  enliven,  and  dignify  the  scene ;  the 
Uske,  or  the  Wye,  wind  round  our  hearts 
while  they  embrace  the  enchanting 
ground  ;  the  vale  breathes  odours ;  and 
the  adjacent  hills,  and  mountains,  are  so 
blooming  with  verdure,  to  their  summits; 
that  in  the  strong  language  of  oriental 
personification,  "they  laugh  and  sing" 

In  every  country,  the  arts,  and  sciences 
receive  all  their  possible  improvements,  by 
degrees;  arrive,  in  the  beautiful,  and  the 
grand,  as  near  to  perfection,  as  the  at- 
tainments of  human  nature  will  admit. 
The  smaller  any  improvement  is,  the  less 
vigorous  hath  been  the  mind  by  which  it 
was  made.  And  though  the  improve- 
ments to  which  I  allude,  may,  in  general 
be  termed,  the  externals;  the  mechanism, 
as  it  were,  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  or,  at 
most,  the  ornamental,  and  corroborating 
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additions,  which  naturally,  and  apparent- 
ly, spontaneously,  grow  out  of  their  main 
stock,  and  substance;  yet  they  are  always 
indebted,  for  their  prominent,  and  strik- 
ing augmentations,  and  embellishments; 
to  the  judgement;  to  the  taste;  and  to 
the  force  of  genius.  It  has,  indeed,  some- 
times fallen  out,  in  the  world,  that  the 
most  astonishing  progress  has  been  made 
by  a  few  great  cotemporary  men ;  or  by 
one  great  man ;  such  men  have  succeeded 
races  of  dwarfs  ;  and  have  left  nothing  but 
dwarfs  behind  them.  I  flatter  myself  that 
this  observation  is  very  strongly  verified, 
though  not  without  exceptions  (for  what 
general  observation  is  without  them  ?)  by 
the  example  of  the  eminent  Italian  wri- 
ters, after  the  revival  of  letters ;  by  the 
example  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  royal, 
and  imperial  catalogue ;  of  Newton,  in 
the  mathematical,  and  of  Pope,  in  the 
poetical  world.  It  is  true,  our  poetical 
language,  and  our  versification;  indispen- 
sable constituents  of  all  excellent  poetry, 
had  been  marked,  and  distinguished,  with 
epochas  of  improvement,  before  we  were 
delighted  with  the  harmonious  soul  of 
Pope ;  "  Waller  was  smooth;"  as  the  great 
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poet  says,  to  whom  I  wish  that  I  could  do 
justice ;  he  softened  the  negligence,  and 
ruggedness  of  our  verse;  he  had  not  ener- 
gy of  mind  to  do  more  material  service 
to  our  poetry.     Immediately  next  to  him, 
succeeded  Dryden;   a  giant,   in  poetical 
dignity,  and  vigour.     He  gave  to  our  poe- 
try, a  strength,  an  ardour;  and  amajes- 
tick   flow,   which  were  unknown  before. 
The  life  of  Pope  was  the  aera  of  the  per- 
fection of  English  poetry.     His  generous 
heart  often  expressed  a  gratitude ;  a  vene- 
ration ;  a  filial  kind  of  piety,  to  Dryden; 
his  poetical  father;  which  were  similar  to 
the  sentiments  which  he  felt  for  his  natu- 
ral, and  worthy  parents.     He  owed  much 
to  Dryden  j  but  he  owed  more  to  himself. 
I   may   venture   to  think,  that,    on    the 
whole,    in  fire,  and  force  of  genius,    he 
was  equal  to  Dryden;  for  even  Johnson 
himself,  the  too  complaisant    panegyrist 
of  Dr.   Warton,    in  comparing    the   re- 
spective excellences  of  the  two  poets,  gives 
the    palm    to    Dryden,    with    hesitation. 
In  natural  elegance  of  mind  and  in  taste, 
Pope  was  far  the  superiour  poet.     His  ju- 
dicious reading ;  his  judicious   thinking; 
and  their  practical  consequences,  at  very 
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early  youth;  are  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
without  example.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  wrote  English  poetry  with  great  ener- 
gy ;  but  so  improved,  and  refined,  as  we 
might  have  supposed  that  it  would  have 
been,  by  inferiour  poetical  talents,  in  a 
century,  from  the  days  of  his  great  mas- 
ter. When  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he 
showed  that  his  reading,  and  reflexion, 
were  only  excelled  by  his  genius.  The 
accomplished  scholar,  and  the  masterly 
critick,  came  forth,  at  that  age.  The  lite- 
rary wisdom  of  Aristotle,  of  Longinus;  of 
Quintilian ;  of  Vida ;  and  of  himself,  were 
combined,  in  well -arranged,  and  elo- 
quent association  : — poetical  order,  and 
harmony,  and  beauty,  ratified;  riveted 
the  oracles  of  those  different  sages,  in  the 
heart  and  fancy. 

Great  talents,  when  they  are  contend- 
ing against  any  unfortunate  circumstan- 
ces, cannot  exert  all  their  powers;  and 
consequently,  cannot  earn  all  their  glory. 
But  when  they  have  fair  play,  from  for- 
tune; from  the  world;  and  from  them- 
selves, they  move  regularly,  yet  rapidly, 
in  their  proper  orbit ;  and  shine  with  all 
their  splendour.  Great  allowances  will 
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be  made  by  every  discerning,  and  hu- 
mane critick,  for  the  inequalities,  and 
faults  of  Dryden.  They  are  partly  to 
be  ascribed  to  his  distresses;  and  con- 
sequently, to  the  negligence,  and  haste 
with  which  he  must  have  written;  and 
partly  to  the  gross,  and  comparatively 
barbarous  times  of  Charles  the  Second. 
If  we  except  two  very  important  evils, 
an  unhappy  frame,  and  a  sickly  consti- 
tution; Pope  had  much  to  support,  and 
stimulate  him,  as  a  poet.  He  was  born, 
and  bred  in  easy  circumstances;  and  he 
had  the  honour  to  improve  them  to  af- 
fluence, by  the  exertions  of  his  genius. 
Statesmen,  who  were  far  more  illustrious, 
from  their  intellectual  endowments,  than 
from  their  titles,  and  high  offices,  were 
proud  to  be  his  companions,  and  his 
friends.  He  enjoyed  a  plenitude  of  fame; 
the  applause  of  the  liberal,  and  truly  great; 
the  clamours  of  the  dull ;  the  envious,  and 
the  malignant.  He  was  the  idol  of  the 
good;  and  the  terrour  of  the  worthless. 

His  external  poetical  aids,  and  inspirers, 
various,  and  active  as  they  were,  were,  at 
least,  equalled  by  the  strength,  and  fer- 
tility, of  those  internal  faculties,  which 
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fervour,  the  copiousness ;  the  flow ;  the 
rapidity  of  Dryden :  but  these  glorious 
qualities  were  tempered,  in  Pope,  with  a 
rigorous  attention ;  with  a  supreme  ele- 
gance, and  taste ;  with  a  tender,  and  pa- 
thetick  nature ;  with  a  delicacy  of  soul ; 
which  Dryden,  either  wanted,  or  despised. 
There  is  nothing  feeble ;  nothing  super- 
fluous, in  the  poetry  of  Pope;  all  is  com- 
pressed ;  all  is  clear ;  all  is  polished ;  and 
it  flames  like  the  spear  of  Achilles. — He 
takes  our  hearts  with  a  charming  am- 
bush ;  or  his  lines  are  arranged  ;  they  are 
marshalled  for  victory;  he  assails  us  with 
sentiments ;  with  images ;  in  firm,  and 
splendid  array.  With  his  hereditary,  na- 
tural, and  acquired  advantages,  with  his 
heroick  forces,  and  with  his  consummate 
conduct;  what  was  not  to  be  expected; 
and  what  was  not  effected;  what  was  not 
atchieved,  by  this  poetical  Alexander  ? 

This  gradual  improvement  of  the  vehi- 
cles, and  ornaments,  as  I  may  call  them, 
of  the  true  spirit  of  our  English  poe- 
try, which  was  completed ;  which  \vas 
wrought  up  to  its  utmost  possible  lustre, 
and  refinement,  by  Pope ;  has  thrown  in- 
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numerable  succeeding  writers  into  an 
errour,  oppressive  to  the  public;  and,  I 
should  suppose,  in  the  end,  injurious  to 
themselves.  The  very  cultivated  state  of 
our  language,  and  versification,  has  en- 
abled any  man  of  common  sense  mecha- 
nically to  make  verses.  Hence,  it  is  has- 
tily concluded  by  the  vain  writers,  and 
their  superficial  admirers,  that  in  the 
smooth,  or  sonorous  lines,  not  a  particle 
of  which  rises  to  the  spirit  of  poetry, 
that  spirit  is  conveyed.  They  begin  even 
to  slight,  or  to  pervert  an  advantage, 
of  which  they  might  avail  themselves; 
that  of  elegant  and  classical  language. 
Most  of  our  present  writers  in  verse,  and 
prose,  (and  very  many  of  both  adven- 
turers are  continually  pouring  in  upon 
us)  vitiate,  and  corrupt  their  style  with 
affected,  nay,  with  ungrammatical  phra- 
seology ;  with  what  Johnson,  using  an  ex- 
pression as  barbarous  as  any  one  of  their 
own,  would  have  termed  the  cant  of  news- 
papers; of  fashion;  nay  even  of  parlia- 
mentary eloquence.  Pope,  in  his  re- 
marks on  Homer,  asserts  that,  "  our 
"  language  is  more  susceptible  of  all  the 
"  variety,  and  power  of  numbers  than 


"  any  of  the  modern ;  and  second  to  none 
"  but  the  Greek,  and  Roman."  Cordial- 
ly, and,  I  hope,  without  prejudice,  I  adopt 
this  opinion.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
any  degeneracy  should  weaken,  and  de- 
form such  a  language:  but  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  our  numerous  Goths  will  pre- 
vail over  our  few  Athenians.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  flimsy,  what  absurd  produc- 
tions, will  take  a  short  lived,  but  unme- 
rited value,  from  the  fortune  ;  and  from 
the  situation,  and  connexions,  of  the  au- 
thour.  Here  is  another  powerful  source 
of  deception  to  the  writer,  and  to  a  dissi- 
pated, and  credulous  world : — "  A  world," 
says  Pope,  "  who  decide  so  often,  and  who 
"  examine  so  seldom  ;  a  world,  who  even 
"  in  matters  of  literature,  are  almost,  al- 
61  ways,  the  slaves  of  authority." — Post- 
script to  the  Odyssey. — Should  not  I  af- 
front your  good  sense,  if  I  presumed  to 
give  you  reasons  why  this  observation  is 
far  more  applicable  to  the  present 
times  than  to  those  in  which  our  poet 
lived?  * 

The  sentiments  which  I  have  now  ven- 
tured to  communicate  to  you,  bring  to 
my  recollection  some  verses  of  Pope. 
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They  illustrate,  and  enforce  my  observa- 
tions ;  and  I  should  suppose  that  the  cita- 
tion of  them  will  not  be  altogether  unen- 
taining. 

He  served  a  prenticeship  who  sets  up  shop; 
Ward  tried  on  puppies,  and  the  poor,  his  drop. 
Even  Radcliff's  doctors  travel  first  to  France; 
Nor  dare  to  practise  till  they've  learned  to  dance. 
Who  builds  a  bridge  that  never  drove  a  pile? 
Should  Ripley  venture,  all  the  world  would  smile. 
But  those  who  cannot  write,  and  those  who  can, 
All  rhyme,  and  scrawl,  and  scribble,  to  a  man. 

Imitation  of  the  Epistle  to  Augustus,  v.  181. 

In  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  he  observes 

that- 
Some  ne'er  advance  a  judgement  of  their  own  *, 
But  catch  the  spreading  notion  of  the  town. 
They  reason,  and  conclude,  by  precedent; 
And  own  stale  nonsense,  which  they  ne'er  invent. 
Some  judge  of  authours'  names,  not  works  ;  and  then, 
Not  praise,  nor  blame,  the  writings,  but  the  men. 
Of  all  this  servile  herd,  the  worst  is  he 
That,  in  proud  dullness,  joins  with  quality; 
A  constant  critick  at  the  great  man's  board, 
To  fetch,  and  carry  nonsense  for  my  lord. 
What  woeful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be, 
In  some  starved  hackney  sonnetteer,  or  ms ! 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines; 
How  the  wit  brightens ;  how  the  style  refines  ! 
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Before  his  sacred  name  flies  every  fault ; 
And  each  exalted  stanza  teems  with  thought. 

Essay  on  Criticism,  v.  40S. 

Give  me  leave,  by  another  quotation 
from  our  immortal  poet,  to  contrast  these 
criticks,  and  these  poetasters  : — 

In  vain  bad  rhymers  all  mankind  reject ; 
They  treat  themselves  with  most  profound  respect: 
*Tis  to  small  purpose  that  you  hold  your  tongue  ; 
Each,  praised  within,  is  happy  all  day  long. 
But  how  severely  with  themselves  proceed 
The  men  who  write  such  verse  as  we  can  read  ! 
Their  own  strict  judges,  not  a  word  they  spare, 
That  wants  or  force,  or  light ;  or  weight ;  or  care  ; 
Howe'er  unwillingly  it  quits  its  place; 
Nay,  though  at  court,  perhaps  it  may  find  grace. 
Such  they'll  degrade;  and  sometimes,  in  its  stead, 
In  downright  charity,  revive  the  dead  ; 
Mark  where  a  bold,  expressive  phrase  appears ; 
Bright,  through  the  rubbish  of  some  hundred  years; 
Command  old  words,  that  long  have  slept,  to  wake ; 
Words  that  wise  Bacon,  or  brave  Raleigh  spake; 
Or,  bid  the  new  be  English,  ages  hence; 
(For  use  will  father  what's  begot  by  sense;) 
Pour  the  full  tide  of  eloquence  along ; 
Serenely  pure  ;  and  yet  divinely  strong; 
Rich  with  the  treasures  of  each  foreign  tongue : 
Prune  the  luxuriant ;  the  uncouth  refine ; 
But  show  no  mercy  to  an  empty  line  : 
Then  polish  all  with  so  much  life,  and  ease, 
You  think 'tis  nature,  and  atcnack  to  please; 
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But  ease  in  writing  flows  from  art,  not  chance; 
As  those  move  easiest,  who  have  learned  to  dance. 

Imitation  of  the  Epistle  to  Augustus,  v.  153. 


This  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  deviation 
from  the  great  object  of  my  Lecture:  but 
you  will  forgive  it,  if  its  tendency  is  evi- 
dently useful.     It  cannot  be  without  its 
use;  if  it  can  but  break  through  the  mist 
of  prejudices,  and  self-love.     It  would  be 
my  ambition  to  contribute,  with  however 
small  a  power,  to  restore  a  true,   and  im- 
partial taste  for  poetry,   among  us;  and 
consequently,  to  call  forth,  and  stimulate; 
and  properly  protect,  and  respect,  manly, 
and  genuine  poetical  genius.     When  at 
any  time,  this  great  luminary  shall  shine, 
with  all  its   native  splendour,   our  little 
twinkling  artificial  stars  will   necessarily 
hide  their  diminished  heads.      But  what- 
ever may  be  the  future  fortune  of  English 
poetry,  it  is,  I  hope,   enjoying  an  allow- 
able pleasure,  to  throw  out  all  that  is  in 
the  mind,  on  subjects  which  afford  a  mo- 
ral information ;  an  elegant  and  interest- 
ing entertainment  to  our  country.'     This 
satisfaction  you  will  the  more  cheerfully 
grant  me,  when  I  assure  you  that  what  I 
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have  been  advancing,  was  not  at  all  dic- 
tated by  any  resentment,  or  asperity;  but 
by  a  strong  sense  of  momentous,  and 
salutary  truth.  I  have  long  practised 
(whenever  I  was  maintaining  agood  cause) 
an  unpopular  openness  of  disposition; 
and  I  will  practise  it  to  the  end.  I  fore- 
see, with  a  merited  contempt,  many  pe- 
dagogical, pedantick,  and  reviewing  fe- 
rulas  brandished  before  me ;  but  surely 
the  iron  rod  of  the  statesman  is  not  yet 
impending  over  our  literary  freedom. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  a  feeling  mind  to  pay 
its  ingenuous  homage  to  the  great  depart- 
ed; to  commemorate,  and  compare,  con- 
genial, though  different  excellence.  Ex- 
actly such  an  aera  as  Pope  made  in  the 
poetical,  Garrick  made  in  the  theatrical 
fworld.  He  formed  the  art  of  playing, 
from  fatiguing  monotony  ;  from  absurd 
emphasis ;  from  violent,  and  disgusting 
declamation ;  to  a  temperate,  and  proper 
elocution  ;  flexibly,  and  accurately  varied, 
as  the  occasion  required  ;  to  a  most  ex- 
pressive energy ;  to  that  fine  enthusiasm 
in  acting,  which  was  the  chaste,  and  hap- 
py personified  counterpart  of  his  poet. 
His  guides  were,  Nature ;  and  his  full, 
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and  true  sympathy  with  her  laws.      He 
was  not  only  the  inspiring  genius,  but  the 
guardian  of  the  stage ;   he  repelled  from 
it  the  rubbish  with  which  it  is  now  infested. 
Analogous  were  the  conduct,  and  the  at- 
chievements  of  Pope,  in   his  nobler,   and 
more  august    deportment.       Instead  of 
feeble,  uncouth,  and  harsh  versification  ; 
instead  of  a  conceited,  and  forced  antithe- 
sis ;    a  false    brilliancy ;     a    turgid,  and 
empty  diction  ;  a  metaphysical  perplexity, 
with  which,  if  we  make  a  few  glorious 
exceptions  ;  our  lovers  of  poetry  had  been 
long  persecuted  ;  he  gave  us  the  melliflu- 
ous harmony  of  numbers  ;  a  correspond- 
ing flow  of  reason;  of  sentiment,  and  of 
passion  ; — he  "  turned  the  tuneful  art" — 
from  sounds  to   things  ;    from   fancy  to 
the  u  heart." — He  was  our  great  moral 
poet  ;  he  excited  in  us  the  finest,  and  the 
sublimest  emotions    of  our  nature;    he 
worked  up  in  our  bosoms,  with  his  flame 
of  electricity,    an  irresistible,  and  ardent 
sense  of  all  our  duties,  social ;  civil ;  pa- 
triotick,    and    celestial.     Our  illustrious 
poet,  and  our  unrivalled  actor,  were  both 
(to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  former) 
"  correct  with  spirit ;"    they  were  "  full, 
E  E  2 
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"  without  a  fault."  Their  correctness 
was  never  tedious  ;  for  it  was  in  perfect 
unison  with  nature.  They  were  both, 
"  without  o'erflowing,  full ;"  for  they 
never  trespassed  the  bounds  of  the  same 
nature;  whom  they  constantly  worship- 
ped, with  a  right  devotion.  A  great  part 
of  the  substance  of  my  present  eulogy  on 
Pope,  in  which  I  have  collaterally  payed  a 
sincere  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rick,  was  given  to  our  poet,  in  French 
verse,  by  Voltaire;  who  classes  him  far 
before  his  countryman,  Boileau.  This 
just,  and  honourable  treatment  of  Pope  is 
very  remarkable,  from  a  writer  who  was 
extremely  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
literature  of  his  country ;  and  who,  as  a 
Frenchman,  could  know  very  little  of 
poetry.  Dr.  Warton  ought  to  have  known 
better;  who  sinks  Pope  to  a  level  with 
Boileau;  not  much  to  the  credit  of  his 
discernment,  as  a  critick ;  nor  of  his  ge- 
nerosity as  an  Englishman. 

In  comparing,  and  estimating  different 
poets  of  the  first  class,  we  ought  to  observe 
something  like  mathematical  justice;  we 
ought  to  weigh  the  whole  aggregate  of 
their  respective  merits.  In  making  our 
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comparative  estimates,  with  this  justice 
to  Pope,  we  should  find  in  him  so  many, 
and  so  apparently  incompatible  excellen- 
cies, that  we  should  deem  the  possible, 
and  eternal  privation  of  his  works  as 
great  a  single  loss  as  could  happen  to  the 
republick  of  letters.  Of  what  a  melan- 
choly, and  irreparable  chasm,  among  the 
poetical  monuments  of  England,*  would 
feeling  hearts  be  sensible,  if  the  Abelard 
to  Eloisa  could  be  lost!  This  poem  is 
quite  unrivalled,  in  the  ancient,  and  in 
the  modern  world.  It  consists  of  three 
hundred,  and  sixty  six  lines ;  and  every 
line  is  superlatively  elegant;  harmonious, 
and  pathetick.  This  observation  is  not 
applicable  to  any  other  poem  of  such  a 
length  ;  but  this  is  not  its  only  glorious 
singularity ;  the  hopes ;  the  fears ;  the 
wishes;  the  regrets;  the  descriptions;  the 
raptures,  and  the  agonies  of  love,  were 
never  so  naturally,  and  forcibly  impressed 
on  the  soul,  by  any  other  eloquence ;  if 
we  except  that  of  Rousseau.  And  yet  this 
man,  who  had  the  command  of  all  the 
interesting  motions  of  the  human  heart, 
was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Warton,  when  he 
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meant  to  give  us  his  ruling,  and  essential 
characteristick,  a  didactick  poet. 

The  productions    of   our  divine  poet 
have  met  with  a  fortune  rather  uncom- 
mon. They  were  unaffectedly,  and  warm- 
ly admired,  while  he  lived,  by  a  Congreve, 
an  Atterbury,  an  Oxford,  a  Bolingbroke, 
and  a  Swift.     His  countrymen,  in  gene- 
ral, ardently  corroborated  these  honour- 
able testimonies;    and  by   the   cry   of  a 
Dennis,  a  Theobald,  and  their  pack ;  the 
truth    received     an    additional     confir- 
mation.   All  this  is  in  order,   all  this  is 
regular,    and  usual  fame;    it  is  in  the 
established    oeconomy  of   nature.      But 
long  after  his   death,     it  has    been   his 
poetical  doom,  to  acquire  an  unusual,  and 
eccentrical  species  of  glory.     Grave,   and 
phlegmatick  pedagogues,  with  an  ostenta- 
tious and  futile  display  of  heavy  learn- 
ing, have  profanely  endeavoured  to  drag 
him  from  his  high  station  on  Parnassus, 
and  to  depress  him  down  to  the   middle 
region  of  that  holy  mountain.     Beings 
yet  more  contemptible,  and  more  flippant 
have  not  merely  pined  with  malice  against 
his  departed  greatness;  have  not  confined 
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themselves  to  a  sullen  disapprobation  ; 
but  they  have  thrown  on  his  writings,  and 
on  his  genius,  torrents  of  abuse,  and  scur- 
rility. Yet  one  would  have  thought  that 
agreeably  to  the  history  of  man,  they 
might  have  been  more  temperate  in  their 
impotent  wrath.  For  the  presence,  in 
this  world,  o£  one  of  the  first  of  poets,  no 
longer  annoyed  them.  How  expanded; 
how  ardent  must  have  been  the  rays  of 
this  meridian  sun ! — Since,  even  after 
they  had  sunk  beneath  our  hemisphere, 
they  shot  a  restless,  and  feverish  heat 
into  cold,  and  heavy  bodies  ! — Since  they 
even  warmed,  and  illumined,  the  dark, 
and  murky  cave  of  envy;  uncurled,  and 
inflamed  the  snakes  of  the  daemon;  and 
raised  a  conflagration  in  her  breast!  we 
find,  therefore,  that  the  thought  which 
Pope  has  taken,  and  improved,  from  Ho- 
race, is  not  applicable  to  himself: 

All  human  virtue,  to  its  latest  breath, 
Finds  Envy  never  conquered,  but  by  Death. 
The  great  Alcides,  every  labour  past, 
Had  still  this  monster  to  subdue,  at  last. 
Sure  fate  of  all,  beneath  whose  rising  ray 
Each  star  of  meaner  merit  fades  away  ! 
E  E   4 
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Oppressed,  we  feel  the  beam  directly  beat ; 
These  suns  of  glory  please  not  till  they  set. 

Imitation  of  the  Epistle  to  Augustus,  v.  15. 

If  Pope  knows  what  is  now  transacting 
upon  earth ;  and  if  he  is  not  yet  indiffer- 
ent to  poetical  renown ;  he  must  be  as- 
sured that  his  laurels  will  ultimately  ac- 
quire a  brighter  verdure  by  the  momen- 
tary profanation  which  they  suffer  from 
the  hands. of  dull  pedants,  transitory  cri- 
ticks;  and  illiterate  poetasters. 

I  shall  here  beg  your  permission  to 
quote  a  passage  from  a  little  book  which 
I  published  many  years  ago,  entitled,  "  An 
44  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  and  Genuine 
"  Laws  of  Poetry;  including  a  particular 
"  defence  of  the  writings,  and  genius  of 
"  Mr.  Pope."  It  was  occasioned  by  Dr, 
Warton's  Essay  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  me 
arrogant,  or  ostentatious,  if,  at  your  tri- 
bunal, I  endeavour  to  do  some  literary 
justice  to  myself,  by  communicating  to 
you  a  curious,  but  rather  mortifying  anec- 
dote. Dr.  Johnson  read  the  little  book 
to  which  I  refer,  with  more  pleasure  than 
it  surely  deserved  from  him,  whose  criti^ 
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cal  severity  exceeded  that  of  the  Stagyrite. 
He  afterwards  gave  me  his  promise  that 
he  would  make  a  particular  and  honour- 
able mention  of  my  treatise,  when  he 
wrote  the  life  of  Pope.  That  promise, 
however,  he  sacrificed,  with  the  unfortu- 
nate authour  to  whom  it  was  made,  to  his 
unjust  prejudices  in  favour  of  Dr.  Warton. 
Thus  he  negatively,  and  ungenerously, 
damned  what,  I  doubt  not,  was  positively 
damned  by  a  skulking  nest  of  hornets, 
who  are  always  able,  but  for  a  very  short 
season,  to  save  themselves  from  eternal 
death,  and  oblivion.  But  I  would  fain 
flatter  myself,  that  the  company  whom  I 
have  now  the  honour  to  address,  will,  one 
day,  be  better  acquainted  with  that  vindi- 
cation of  Pope,  from  which,  in  the  course 
of  this  Lecture,  I  shall,  probably  cite 
some  passages;  not  from  vanity;  not 
from  indolence;  but  because  I  shall  think 
them  as  pertinent  to  the  paragraphs  with 
which  they  may  be  connected,  as  any  to- 
picks,  or  arguments  that  I  could  advance. 
I  shall  always  publickly,  and  impartially, 
speak,  and  write  of  Johnson,  as  I  should 
speak,  or  write  of  him,  were  he  now  li- 
ving. They  who  know  me  best,  will  least 
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doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration. 
And  my  long,  and  obstinate  adversity,  as 
an  authour,  shall  never  make  me  cease  to 
use  my  best  efforts  for  literary  reputation : 
therefore,  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  if  I 
deserve  it,  it  will  sooner  or  later  be  esta- 
blished; above  the  power  of  malice.  lam 
sure  that  you  have  liberality  to  pardon 
this  digression. 

I  was  speaking  of  ungenerous  attacks, 
which,  in  later  years,  have  been  made  on 
the  genius  of  Pope.  Relatively  to  them, 
there  is  the  following  passage  in  my  book 
which  I  have  mentioned. — "  It  is  some- 
"  what  surprizing,  that  in  an  age  of  taste, 
"  and  refinement,  your  men  of  mere  eru- 
"  dition ;  your  mechanical  cri ticks,  have 
"  presumed  to  publish  their  illiberal,  and 
"  stupid  remarks,  on  this  great,  and  beau- 
"  tiful  poet.  That  the  systems  of  Newton, 
"  and  Locke,  are,  in  many  parts,  dis- 
"  puted,  opposed,  and  rejected,  are  not 
"  extraordinary  changes  in  the  republick 
"  of  knowledge;  because  the  abilities  of 
"  those  great  men  were  exerted  on  objects 
"  which  will  ever  be  controvertible;  on 
"  the  primary  laws  of  matter,  and  of 
"  mind;  which  act  in  the  remote,  and 
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"  deep  recesses  of  nature.  But  that  Pope 
"  should  be  attacked  openly,  and  inform, 
"  by  envy ;  or  by  those  who  assume  con- 
"  sequence  from  mere  learning,  and  sin- 
"  gularity,  after  his  glory  had  been  tho- 
"  roughly  established  by  the  admiration 
"  of  his  countrymen;  and  before  luxury, 
"  and  venality  had  ushered  into  England, 
"  another  age  of  barbarism;  are  circum- 
"  stances  rather  new,  and  capricious,  in 
"  the  posthumous  fate  of  an  illustrious 
"  poet.  One  would  have  thought  that 
"  his  fame  would  have  been  permanent, 
"  and  sacred;  for  he  acquired  it  not  by 
"  metaphysical  subtleties ;  nor  by  dedu- 
cing certain  consequences  from  uncer- 
tain principles ;  but  by  addressing  the 
common  sense;  the  common  feelings; 
the  strong,  and  the  noble  sentiments  of 
"  mankind." — Pages  3d.  4th. 

Perhaps  no  great  poet  has  been  so  se- 
verely accused  of  plagiarism  as  Pope.  But 
I  know  not  any  poet  who  has  written  as 
much,  to  whom  the  charge  is  less  appli- 
cable. The  truth  is,  that  writers,  who  are 
conscious  of  the  vigour,  and  variety  of 
their  own  minds,  disdain  to  guard  every 
little  pass3  through  which  a  critick  may 
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creep ;  and  with  a  noble  negligence,  leave 
him  unobstructed  avenues,  for  the  expo- 
sure of  his  vanity ;  his  dullness,  and  his 
erudition.  The  true  poet  sometimes  takes 
from  whatever  he  knows,  that  which  will 
be  happily  pertinent  to  his  present  pur- 
pose ;  and  which  is  sure  to  be  improved 
by  his  hand,  with  force,  and  beauty.  He 
means  not  pusillanimously  to  steal ;  there- 
fore he  fears  not  to  be  detected.  He  who 
takes  a  guinea,  and  returns  a  diamond, 
cannot,  honestly  be  pronounced  a  thief. 
I  wish  that  I  could,  by  fair,  and  cogent 
reasoning,  repell  the  rude  onsets  of  the 
critical  race;  and  crush  the  triumphs  of 
those  pigmy  warriours.  They  who  accuse 
Pope  of  plagiarism,  may,  with  at  least, 
equal  justice  bring  the  same  accusation 
against  his  great  predecessours,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  and  Dry  den  (if  they  are 
properly  acquainted  with  their  writings) 
on  whom  the  palm  of  originality  is  more 
frankly  bestowed.  I  can  evince  the  truth 
of  what  I  am  asserting,  from  Shakespeare 
It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  well,  and  generally 
known,  that  he  inserted  in  his  plays  whole 
passages,  whole  speeches; — I  may  say 
whole  pages,  from  the  Greek,  and  Roman 
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historians;  and  from  the  old  English,  and 
Italian  tales,  on  which  he  founded  his 
dramatick  fables.  Yet  our  ears  are  stun- 
ned with  the  plagiarisms  of  Pope.  They 
are  seldom  or  never  wounded  with  the 
plagiarisms  of  Shakespeare.  Because 
it  is  erroneously,  I  may  venture  to  say, 
ignorantly  supposed,  that  foreign  aid  was 
necessary  to  Pope;  that  he  possessed 
not,  like  the  other  great  men  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  a  fervid,  and  expansive  soul. 

When  I  formerly  vindicated  Mr.  Pope 
from  Dr.  Warton's  disparagements  of  his 
poetical  character,  I  thus  addressed  the 
Doctor. — "  It  may  be  objected  by  you,  as 
"  it  has  been  objected  by  other  cri ticks, 
"  that  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  capital  amorous 
"  poem,  is  much  indebted  to  Eloisa's  Let- 
"  ters,  for  sentiment;  for  description; 
"  and  energy.  I  deny  the  charge.  By 
"  far  the  greater  part  of  his  Epistle  to 
"  Abelard;  its  finest,  and  its  noblest  pas- 
"  sages,  are  totally  the  productions  of  his 
"  own  genius.  She  gives  him,  indeed,  a 
"  few  good  hints;  and  as  they  are  ap- 
"  plied,  enlarged,  and  embellished  by  the 
"  poet,  they  deserve  not  a  stronger,  and 
"  more  extensive  name.  The  stem  of  his 
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"  generous,  and  luxurious  thought,  is, 
"  in  two  or  three  places,  transplanted 
"  from  the  garden  of  Eloisa;  but  on  that 
"  stem,  Pope  has  ingrafted  all  its  beauty, 
"  and  glory ;  its  diffusive,  and  romantick 
"  branches;  the  bright  verdure  of  its  fo- 
"  liage;  the  orient  hues,  and  aromatick 
"  fragrance  of  its  blossoms.  His  apposite 
"  use  of  a  short  combination  of  ideas, 
"  which  another  authour  had  formed ; 
"  the  augmentation,  and  lustre,  with 
"  which  it  was  adorned  by  him;  and  the 
"  nervous,  and  genial  strains  that  flowed 
"  entirely  from  his  own  source;  prove 
"  that  he  never  adopted  any  sentiments 
"  from  a  poverty  of  imagination." — Pages 
72,  73. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  another  citation 
from  my  book  on  Pope,  on  this  important 
poetical  topick. 

"  The  true  poetical  genius  is  a  being  of 
66  a  different  order."  [from  the  cold,  and 
dull  plagiarist  whom  1  had  just  described.] 
"  Penetration,  and  inquiry;  fervour,  and 

excursion,  are  his  properties,  and  his 

pleasures.  He  takes  nothing  upon 
"  trust ;  he  thinks  for  himself;  and  he 
"  thinks  acutely,  comprehensively,  and 
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accurately.  Proportionably  to  his  rea- 
soning faculties  are  his  feelings.  While 
common  mortals  are  but  slightly  affect- 
"  ed  with  the  beautiful,  and  the  great 
"  objects  of  sense,  and  sentiment ;  they 
66  find  instantaneous,  admission  to  the  in- 
"  nermost  recesses  of  his  plastick  soul ; 
"  and  are  blended  with  its  essence.  He 
"  prosecutes  his  literary  exertions,  as 
"  well  as  the  enterprizes  of  his  muse, 
"  with  his  constitutional  ardour.  He 
"  mollifies,  and  subdues  the  asperities 
"  of  learning  ;  he  incorporates,  and  har- 
"  monizes  it  with  his  own  thoughts. 
"  He  acquires  from  books,  and  from  his 
"  converse  with  the  world,  those  ideas, 
"  and  that  imagery,  which  are  selected 
"  by  judgement,  and  adopted  by  fancy. 
"  He  confines  them  not  to  the  dreary 
"  limbo  of  inactive  remembrance;  that 
"  confused  receptacle,  in  dunces,  of  the 
"  trivial,  and  the  severe;  of  the  elegant, 
"  and  the  grand.  The  just,  and  ani- 
"  mated  forms  of  the  true;  the  fair; 
"  and  the  noble,  expatiate,  and  wanton, 
61  and  love  to  reside  in  his  bright,  and 
"  congenial  mind;  where  they  compleat- 
"  ly  reflect  their  originals.  Hence,  the 
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knowledge  which  he  has  gained  from 
study;  from  observation;  and  from  his 
intercourse  with  society,  must  be  such 
as  will  be  most  instructive,  entertain- 
ing, and  interesting,  to  himself,  and 
to  mankind.  And  hence,  as  he  has 
been  long  impressed  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  poetical  objects,  a  thought 
that  has  been  anticipated  by  another 
poet,  with  whom  he  is  conversant, 
may  mix  with  the  effusions  of  his  own 
imagination ;  and  he  may  be  uncon- 
scious of  its  authour.  Nor  will  it  be 
surprising  if,  in  some  instances,  men 
of  a  similar  genius,  naturally,  and 
from  their  own  mental  fund,  think, 
feel,  and  express  themselves,  in  the 
same  manner,  on  the  same  subjects. 
In  each  case,  an  arrogant  critick,  in- 
satiable of  reading,  and  remembering, 
will  rashly,  and  presumptuously  charge 
the  later  poet  with  plagiarism ;  to  make 
a  parade  of  his  erudition;  to  enjoy  a 
puny  triumph.  When  the  writer  whom 


I    am    describing, 


takes    a    thought 


from  his  literary  store,  he  applies  it 
with  a  modest  reserve  to  its  authour's 
property;  but  he  applies  it  without 
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"  any  fear.  He  is  not  anxious  that  the 
"  obligation  should  be  concealed;  for  he 
"  works  it  into  his  poem,  because  it  is  ex- 
"  tremely  pertinent,  and  will  have  a  most 
"  happy  effect  where  he  inserts  it ;  and 
"  he  is  conscious  that  it  will  receive  consi- 
"  derable  advantages  from  the  fire,  or  the 
"  polish ;  or  from  the  fertility  of  his  muse. 
"  He  will  breathe  into  it  more  spirit;  or 
"  he  will  adorn  it  with  more  beauty;  or 
"  he  will  extend  it  with  a  rich,  and  mag- 
"  nificent  amplification.  He  is  conscious 
"  too,  that  it  will  be  evident  from  the 
"  whole  composition,  and  from  other 
66  proofs  of  his  poetical  powers,  that  he 
"  accepted  not  his  little  transient  aid  from 
"  a  debility,  or  lassitude  of  genius." 

"  It  was  thus  that  Pope  was  entitled  to 
"  borrow ;  and  it  is  thus  that  he  acquits 
"  himself,  when  he  sometimes  borrows 
"  from  an  ancient,  or  a  modern  authour. 

He  always  varies,  or  beautifies;  he  raises 

or  aggrandizes,  his  adopted  sentiment. 

He  resembles,  in  one  striking  particu- 
"  lar,  the  foolish  Midas  of  poetical  fable ; 
"  whatever  common  metal  he  touches,  he 
"  converts  it  into  gold.  In  general,  >  he 
"  works  his  prodigies,  his  speciosa  mira- 
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it 


*'  cula,  by  the  native  impulse,  and  opera- 
*'  tion,  of  his  own  genius.     I  may  mount 
"  my  climax  higher,  and  yet  not  deface  it 
with  the  pompous  insignificance,  and 
falsehood  of  bombast.      I   may  safely 
add,  that  his  eye  often  rolls  in  a  fine 
frenzy; — with  the  creative  lightning  of 
invention. 

Darteth  from  Heaven  to  earth  j  from  earth  to  Heaven  j 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  our  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape ;  and  gives  to  airy  nothjng 
A  local  habitation,  and  a  name. 

Midsummer-Nights-Dream. 


But  if  he  sometimes  takes  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  preceding  writer  for  his  basis ; 
from  that  basis,  our  poetical  Archime- 
des plays  his  machinery,  and  moves  the 
world. 

"  They,  who,  to  restrain  poets  from  pla- 
giarism, would  prohibit  them  from  a 
judicious,  and  moderate  application  of 
some  striking,  and  expressive  senti- 
ments which  they  recollect,  from  books, 
and  conversation,  may,  for  the  same 
reason,  dispute  their  indispensable  pri- 
vilege to  copy  from  the  ample,  and  in- 
exhaustible page  of  Nature.  They  may 
as  well  forbid  them  to  paint  the  rose  j 
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if  to  personify  the  zephyr ;  to  describe  the 
"  limpid,  and  meandering  river;  or  the 
"  sounding,  and  impetuous  cataract, 
"  They  may  as  well  prohibit  them  the 
"  use  of  sensation  and  reflection,  They 
"  may  as  well  insist  that  their  poetry 
"  should  be  fraught  with  images  which 
"  have  no  relation  to  material  objects;  or 
"  to  the  human  passions,  and  conduct, 
"  and  yet  entertain  mankind  ;  that  in  the 
"  true  poet,  capacity,  and  knowledge,  are 
"  the  same  endowments ;  archetypes,  and 
"  resemblances,  the  same  things ; — that, 
"  in  short,  he  makes  a  various,  and  inter  ^ 
K  esting  world  from  non-entity." — Pages 
77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85  86,  87, 
*  *  *  "  On  such  a  poet  I  doubt  not  but 
"  the  most  fastidious  hypercritick  would 
"  confer  the  palm  of  originality,  and  in- 
"  vention;  of  which  properties,  Dr.  War- 
"  ton's  ideas  are,  to  me,  almost  as  incom^ 
*'  prehensible  as  the  chimaera  whom  I 
"  have  now  exhibited.  And  such  a  poet, 
"  as  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  has  been, 
"  long  ago,  exploded,  would  be  infinitely 
"  mpjx  than  a  maker,  in  the  temperate 
"  signification  of  the  Greek  name;  he 
**  would  be  an  absolute  creator,  in  I)r. 
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"  Warton's  conception,  and  language;  for 
"  he  would  make  a  universe  out  of  no- 
"  thing;  he  would  rival  the  omnipotence 
66  of  the  Deity."— Pages  87,  88. 

It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted 
(for  no  true  critick  will  ever  think  of 
proving  it)  that  Pope  was  a  plagiarist;  be- 
cause it  \vas  supposed,  and  asserted,  with 
an  equal  want  of  data,  that  he  was  not 
much  indebted  to  nature  for  imagination; 
invention;  originality.  To  this  absurd, 
and  illiberal  injustice,  I  shall  oppose  a 
note  of  Dr.  Warburton,  on  his  authour's 
imitation  of  a  satire  of  Horace.  There 
are  many  passages,  in  Warburton,  which 
offend,  with  their  insolence;  there  are 
many  which  we  reject,  for  their  absurdi- 
ty; but  there  are  likewise  many,  to  which 
too  much  attention,  and  veneration,  can- 
not be  payed.  I  think  that  the  following 
passage  is  one  of  them.  "  It  is  observa- 
"  ble"~(says  he)  "  in  these  imitations,  that 
"  where  our  poet  keeps  to  the  sentiments 
"  of  Horace,  he  rather  piques  himself  in 
"  excelling  the  most  finished  touches  of 
"  his  original,  than  in  correcting,  or  im- 
"  proving  the  inferiour  parts.  Of  this 
"  elegance  of  ambition  all  his  writings 
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"  bear  such  marks,  that  it  gave  counte- 
"  nance  to  an  invidious  imputation,  as  if 
"  his  chief  talent  lay  in  copying  finely. 
"  But  if  there  ever  was  an  inventive  ge- 
"  nius  in  poetry,  it  was  Pope's;  but  his 
"  fancy  was  so  corrected  by  his  judge- 
"  ment,  and  his  imitation  so  spirited  by 
66  his  genius,  that  what  he  improved 
"  struck  the  vulgar  eye  more  strongly 
"  than  what  he  invented." — Note  to  the 
Imitation  of  the  Second  Satire  of  the  Se- 
cond Book  of  Horace's  Satires. 

But  let  vis  hear  a  position  of  Dr.  War- 
ton:  I  animadverted  on  it  many  years 
ago;  let  me  make  some  observations  on  it 
once  more.  We  are  told  by  that  gentle- 
man that  "  Pope's  close,  and  constant 
"  reasoning,  had  impaired,  and  crushed 
"  the  faculty  of  imagination."-— Good 
God!  what  a  preposterous  assertion  is 
this !  When  many  of  our  modern  writers, 
without  reading,  and  without  reflecting, 
obtrude  their  sick  men's  dreams  upon  vis, 
we  take  them  as  crudities  that  we  might 
have  expected;  we  are  not  surprized;  nor 
do  we  feel  resentment;  if  we  throw  an 
eye  on  their  effusions,  wTe  can  hardly  be 
at  the  pains  to  despise  them.  But  when 
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men  of  talents;  men,  who  have  made  a 
strenuous  use  of  the  advantages  of  the 
best  education,  throw  off  such  incohe- 
rent ideas  for  profound  discoveries;  we 
feel  a  compassion  for  their  folly,  or  a 
degree  of  indignation  for  the  indirect 
insult  which  they  offer  to  the  better  part 
of  the  human  frame;  to  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  the  Deity.  Can  the  beau- 
tiful, and  exuberant,  but  inferiour  facul- 
ties, in  the  mind  of  a  great  man,  be 
crushed,  or  enfeebled,  if  he  assiduously 
exercises,  and  exerts,  his  reason;  the  no- 
blest faculty  of  his  nature;  in  obedience 
to  the  divine  ceconomy;  if  he  makes  it, 
as  he  ought,  the  controuler;  the  lord 
paramount;  the  monarch  of  them  all? 
Must  not  the  full  play  of  our  other  pow- 
ers, that  scorn  the  pressure,  and  the 
dominion  of  matter;  must  not  the  en- 
thusiastick,  and  poetical  tumult  of  the 
soul,  take  their  graceful,  and  luminous 
forms;  their  dignity;  their  sublimity; 
from  the  concomitant  action,  and  energy 
of  our  reason;  the  emanation  j  the  image 
of  our  God?  Did  keen  reasoning  chill 
the  fancy  of  Rousseau  ?  Yet  many  dis- 
putes, and  theories  of  the  authour  of 
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the    New    Eloisa,     required    of    him    a 
greater  severity  of   reasoning   than   was 
generally   demanded    by  the  subjects  of 
Pope.     Did    the  complex  knowledge'    of 
Milton;  did  his  prodigious  learning;  did 
the  many  controversies  in  which  he  was 
engaged;    and    which  must  have    called 
forth,    and  exercised  all    his    reasoning, 
and  argumentative  efforts; — did  these  ac- 
quirements, and  these  persuits,   deaden, 
or  depress,  his  unparalleled  imagination, 
and  irivention  ?    What  a  beautiful  excur- 
sive, ardent,  and  intrepid  fancy  was  his  ? 
With  what  variety  was  it   enriched;    to 
what  heights  did  it  soar?    Did    the   in- 
tense application5  to  necessary,  but  com- 
plicated truth;  did  all  his  mathematical 
rigotir,  contract,    and  shrivel,    the   sub- 
lime imagination  of  Newton  ?  Vast,  and 
unbounded  ideas  ;  yet  so  congenial  with 
poetry  that  they  may  be  awfully  impres- 
sed on  minds  which  are  not  blessed  with 
science,    often    throw    an    inexpressible 
grandeur  around  the  philosophy  of  that 
astonishing  man  !    As  where  he  supposes 
that  there  may  be  stars  whose  incredibly 
rapid  rays   have    not  yet   arrived  at  our 
globe,  though   they   darted    forth   from 
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their  orbs,  at  the  time  of  the  creation! 
In  another  part  of  his  works;  with  a 
mind  grasping  immensity,  with  a  Mil- 
tonian  boldness  of  poetical  imagery,  he 
ventures  to  make  space  the  sensorium  of 

the  Godhead!  No,  Dr.  Warton :  the  rea- 

i 

soiling  faculty  is  the  essence:  the  vigo- 
rous, and  exalting  stem,  of  the  imma- 
terial, and  immortal  man.  Reason  sup- 
plies the  ambrosial  nutrition,  and  the 
force,  which  produce  the  ramifications, 
and  the  blossoms  of  imagination.  When 
this  nutrition  is  parsimoniously  sup- 
plied, the  branches  only  bear  vitiated 
excrescences,  or  a  rank,  and  wild  sterility. 
Persuing  this  argument,  (and  it  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  annals  of  poetry,)  I  am 
convinced  that  nature  has  always  most  li- 
berally bestowed  the  intellectual,  or  rea- 
soning powers,  on  the  greatest  poets. 
Why  was  Pope  a  far  superiour  poet  to  a 
Smart;  to  a  Goldsmith;  to  an  Akenside ? 
Why  was  he  superiour  even  to  Young  ? 
even  to  Thompson?  Because  in  him  the 
reasoning,  and  judicious  talent  was  more 
extensive;  more  energetick;  and  more 
decisive,  than  in  the  other  geniusses,  whom 
I  have  mentioned ; — all,  TRUE  ;  two  of 
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them,  GREAT  poets.  This  distinguish- 
ing, informing,  and  God-like  talent,  per- 
vades, models;  combines,  and  connects, 
every  production  of  our  accomplished 
poet;  it  directs  the  choice  of  his  subject; 
arranges  its  plan ;  animates,  and  inspires 
its  soul ;  bids  his  mild,  and  steddy  light 
to  rule  alone;  or  his  lightning  to  flash 
through  the  poetical  region. 

Dr.  Johnson;  Dr.  Warton;  and  many 
inferiour;  imitative,  mechanical  criticks, 
tax  Pope,  and  other  eminent  poets,  with 
plagiarism,  and  with  defective  genius,  not 
on  the  smallest  foundation  of  truth;  but 
from  their  own  injudicious  ideas  of  poe- 
try. I  here  only  have  my  eye  on  some 
part  of  Dr.  Johnson's  criticism  on  Pope; 
of  which  I  shall,  hereafter,  take  a  more 
deliberate  view;  for  I  must  own,  that  he 
is,  in  general,  very  just,  and  very  liberal, 
to  this  poet ;  he  writes  worthily  of  his  own 
great,  uncont animated  talents:  his  preju- 
dices fall  off;  the  rigour  of  the  cynic  re- 
laxes, and  basks,  in  the  light,  and  warmth 
of  meridian  day.  The  criticism  to  which 
I  have  been  referring,  is  always  demand- 
ing of  the  poet  something  new;  extraor- 
dinary ;  prodigious ;  something,  for  the 
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basis  of  his  sentiments,  and  imagery, 
which  would,  undoubtedly,  stagger  the 
reader,  and  puzzle  him  with  a  novelty, 
and  a  complexity,  similar  to  those  which 
involve  the  mind  of  the  young  mathema- 
tician. But  I  cannot  too  often  repeat  to 
you  (as  you  may  be  misled  by  specious, 
and  grave  authorities)  that  it  is  the  pro- 
vince; the  heaven -descended  prerogative 
of  poetry,  immediately,  instantaneously, 
to  move  the  affections ;  to  agitate  the  pas- 
sions ;  to  electrify  the  heart ;  to  strike  the 
soul.  But  how  are  these  charming,  and 
rapturous  effects  to  be  produced;  if  the 
substance;  if  the  essence;  if  the  founda- 
tion of  a  poem  is  taken  from  those  objects 
which  are  only  familiar  to  men  of  compli- 
cated science,  or  of  extensive  erudition  ? 
There  are  two  ways  by  which  a  poetical 
writer  will  assuredly  miss  what  he  should 
always  have  at  heart ;  if  he  means  to  write 
nobly  ;  and  to  keep  his  mind,  by  a  gene- 
rous ambition,  elevated  to  a  proper  tone 
for  noble  writing ; — immortal  fame.  He 
may  miss  it,  by  devoting  his  rnuse  to 
temporary  subjects,  and  persons;  a  de- 
partment which  is  very  favourable  to  tran- 
sitory gain,  and  popularity;  but  very  in- 
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auspicious  to  true,  and  lasting  glory.  Or 
he  may  lose  it  by  imprudently  departing 
from  the  lucid,  and  azure  poetical  sphere; 
and  launching  into  the  darkness,  and  the 
depths  of  the  scientific,  and  metaphysical 
philosopher.  Whatever  is  genuine  poetry 
every  person  of  a  feeling  frame,  and  of  a 
common,  decent  education,  will,  in  a  mo- 
ment, apprehend;  in  a  moment,  it  will 
wake,  and  warm  his  affections.  The 
Loves  of  the  Plants  have,  not  very  long 
ago,  been  published  by  a  very  ingenious 
gentleman;  he  is  a  good  versifier;  nay,  he 
has  considerable  poetical  merit ;  we  gra- 
tify that  curiosity  which  is  excited,  and 
kept  alive  by  an  artful  novelty;  but  we 
feel  no  poetical  pleasure;  we  feel  no  poe- 
tical enthusiasm.  Because  the  basis,  and 
stamina  of  his  poem  prohibited  him,  (to 
adopt  the  just,  and  fine  encomiastick 
language  of  Johnson  on  Richardson,) 
"  from  enlarging  the  knowledge  of  hu- 
"  man  nature,  and  teaching  the  passions 
"  to  move  at  the  command  of  virtue." 
— Such  a  production  can  only  please  as  it 
is  new,  and  curious ;  of  it  you  can  never 
say,  decies  repetita  placebit.  It  is  no 
more  poetry  than  an  ingenious  automa- 
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V. 

ton  is  a  man  :  the  form,  and  the  motions 
are  wonderfully  imitated;  but  the  haustus 
cethereus;  the  soul  is  wanting.     How  dif- 
ferent is  this  kind  of  novelty  from  that  of 
the  sylphs,  and  gnomes,    in  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock  !  A  mind  that  is  stored  but  with 
common  instruction  reads   the  Loves   of 
the  Plants,  with   a   cold,   and  quiescent 
state;  or  with  a  petty;    with   a  puerile 
pleasure.     I  am  not  speaking  with  a  pro- 
fane contempt  of  any  of  the  works,   and 
operations  of  nature;  lam  speaking  with 
reference  to   the   active ;  to  the   exalted 
pleasure,  which  the  reading  of  true  poetry 
bestows.     But  with  every  line  of  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock,   the   taste ;    the  heart ;  the 
soul    of   the    reader    is    interested,    and 
charmed.     There,  all  is  elegance,  brillian- 
cy, and  rapture;  most  exuberant  imagi- 
nation; most  powerful,    and  creative  in- 
vention;   whether  we  consider  the   rich 
harmony  of  the  versification ;  the  beauty, 
and  glow  of  the  sentiments;  or  the  action, 
and  play,  of  the  legitimate,  and  striking 
machinery.     The  sylphs  and  gnomes  are 
new  beings,  in  the  provinces  which   are 
assigned  to  them  by  Pope  ;  but  we  imme- 
diately recognize  them,    and   mix   with 


their  agency.  Why  ? — Because  they  are 
the  genuine  creatures  of  poetical  fancy; 
the  emphatical  heralds  of  his  thoughts; 
the  keen  archers  of  his  wit ;  the  original, 
and  energetick  powers  of  his  genius.  So 
is  it  with  the  machinery  of  Milton,  and 
of  Shakespeare :  the  machinery  of  both 
is  highly  interesting  by  their  application 
of  it;  it  is  perspicuous,  and  striking,  from 
the  substance  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  Palace  of  Pandaemonium ;  the  per- 
sons of  Sin,  and  Death  ;  the  infernal  ma- 
jesty, and  the  armour  of  Satan;  the  cha- 
riot of  the  Almighty  ;  all,  take  their  form 
and  colour  from  objects  with  which  we 
are  well  acquainted.  A  similar  plan  of 
creation  is  observed  by  the  great  god  of 
Avon  :  we  distinctly  see  the  body,  and 
the  soul  of  Caliban,  with  a  happy  mixture 
of  interest,  and  disgust ;  for  the  poet 
has  described  them  both  with  objects 
that  are  familiar  to  us.  Mankind 
were  no  strangers  to  the  formal  opera- 
tions of  the  magick  of  Prospero;  their 
fancy  was  habituated  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  aerial  spirits:  the  occult  work- 
ings, by  which  they  were  under  his  com- 
mand, they  could  imagine,  sufficiently 
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for  their  entertainment.  For  there  is  a 
mighty  magick  in  a  poet  as  well  as  in  a 
Prospero.  He  sometimes,  with  design, 
leaves  his  grand  pictures  unfinished;  even 
when  it  is  easily  in  his  power  to  compleat 
them ;  for  the  exercise  of  your  imagina- 
tion, and  of  his  own.  Thus  he  provides 
for  you  a  solemn  reverie ;  an  awful  plea- 
sure ;  a  delightful  horrour.  You  endea- 
vour to  fill  the  strokes  of  the  Michael 
Angelo ;  that  you  cannot  fill  them,  you 
are  pleased,  at  once,  and  pained.  All  with- 
in you  is  ardour,  and  conflict ;  and  tran- 
sport of  fancy.  You  are  more  eagerly 
intent  on  your  object ;  you  are  more  rap- 
turously absorbed  by  it;  because  it  is  in- 
definite ;  because  it  is  infinite.  A  French 
poet  would  have  completely  tricked  out 
the  personified  Death,  of  Milton;  he 
would  probably  have  made  him  a  petit 
maitre;  he  would  probably  have  dwindled 
him  to  a  Frenchman.  He  would  have 
had  a  head,  I  will  answer  for  it;  such  a 
head  as  it  would  have  been ;  perhaps  bien 
frisee,  et  bien  poudree.  But  how  does 
the  pencil  of  Milton  paint;  a  pencil  that 
seems  to  be  actuated  by  the  soul  of  a  divi^ 
nity! 
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The  other  shape  [Death] 

if  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb  j 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed 
(For  each  seemed  either)  black  it  stood  as  night : 
Fierce  as  ten  furies ;  terrible  as  hell ; 
And  shook  a  deadly  dart ;  what  seemed  his  head, 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Paradise  Lost :  B.  lid.  v.  666. 


The  authour  of  the  Loves  of  the  Plants, 
as  I  have  no  question  that  he  is  a  candid, 
and  liberal  gentleman,  will  pardon  the  li- 
berty which  I  have  taken  with  his  poem ; 
if  he  forms  a  right  judgement  of  the  mo- 
tives from  which  that  liberty  originated. 
I  respect  his  character;  I  highly  esteem  his 
talents ;  and  I  have  only  differed  from  his 
poetical  theory,  from  my  pure  zeal  to  dis- 
cuss, and  to  establish  literary  truth.  I 
wish  that  authours,  who  should  be  men 
of  enlarged  minds ;  and  therefore,  friend- 
ly, rather  than  }iostile,  to  all  ingenuous 
criticism,  could,  in  general,  and  sincerely 
say, — Hanc  veniam  petimusque,  damus- 
que  vicissim.  With  regard  to  the  writer, 
one  of  whose  works  I  have  here  introduced 
to  strengthen  my  poetical  system,  I  can 
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most  unequivocally  answer  for  myself, 
and  declare,  that  I  should  be  proud  of 
his  approbation,  and  respect  his  censure. 
Agreeably  to  some  propositions  which  I 
have  now  advanced,  and  which,  I  must 
think,  if  they  are  well  considered,  will  be 
found  to  be  incontrovertible,  I  shall  take 
a  view  of  some  of  Dr.  Johnson's  remarks 
on  the  famous  Essay  on  Man. — "  This 
Essay"  (says  he)  "  affords  an  egregious 
instance  of  the  predominance  of  ge- 
nius ;  of  the  dazzling  splendour  of  ima- 
"  gery ;  and  the  seductive  powers  of  elo- 
"  quence.  Never  was  penury  of  know- 
"  ledge,  and  vulgarity  of  sentiment  so 
"  happily  disguised.  The  reader  feels  his 
"  mind  full,  though  he  learns  nothing; 
"  and  when  he  meets  it  in  its  new  array, 
"  no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother, 
"  or  his  nurse.  When  these  wonder- 
"  working  sounds  sink  into  sense,  and 
"  the  doctrine  of  the  Essay,  disrobed  of 
"  its  ornaments,  is  left  to  the  powers  of 
"  its  native  excellence,  what  shall  we 
"  discover  ?- — That  we  are,  in  comparison 
"  with  our  Creator,  very  weak,  and  igno- 
rant ;  that  we  do  not  uphold  the  chain 
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"  of  existence;  and  that  we  could  not 
(i  make  one  another  with  more  skill  than 
"  we  are  made.  We  may  learn  yet  more  ; 
"  that  the  arts  of  human  life  were  copied 
<tf  from  the  instinctive  operations  of  other 
"  animals;  that  if  the  world  be  made  for 
"  man,  it  may  be  said  that  man  was  made 
"  for  geese.  To  these  profound  principles 
"  of  natural  knowledge  are  added  some 
"  moral  instructions  equally  new;  that 
"  self- interest,  well  understood,  will  pro- 
"  duce  social  concord ;  that  men  are  mu- 
"  tual  gainers  by  mutual  benefits ;  that 
"  evil  is  sometimes  balanced  by  good ; 
"  that  human  advantages  are  unstable, 
"  and  fallacious;  of  uncertain  duration 
"  and  doubtful  effects  ;  that  our  true  ho- 
nour is  not  to  have  a  great  part,  but  to 
act  it  well;  that  virtue  only  is  our  own; 
and  that  happiness  is  always  in  our 
power. 

Surely  a  man  of  no  very  comprehen- 
sive search  may  venture  to  say,  that  he 
"  has  heard  all  this  before;  but  it  was  ne- 
"  ver  till  now  recommended  with  such 
"  a  blaze  of  embellishment,  or  such  sweet- 
"  ness  of  melody.  The  vigorous  contrac- 
"  tion  of  some  thoughts;  the  luxuriant 
VOL.  i.  a  r. 
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amplification  of  others ;  the  incidental 
illustrations;  and  sometimes  the  digni- 
ty, sometimes  the  softness  of  the  verses, 
enchain  philosophy;  suspend  criticism; 
and  oppress  judgement  by  overpower- 
ing pleasure." — Pages  201,  202,  203. 
When  we  err  in  morals,  or  in  literature, 
it  very  often  happens  that  our  own  de- 
fence condemns  ourselves.  The  former 
part  of  this  declamation  only  shows  that 
Pope,  in  writing  his  Essay  on  Man,  ad- 
hered to  those  topics  which  were  proper 
for  a  poet;  by  the  latter  part  we  are  con- 
vinced that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
poets ;  that  he  could  analyze,  and  simpli- 
fy, and  illuminate  the  abstruse;  that  he 
could  diffuse  the  purpureum  lumen;  the 
Ice tos  honor es,  over  grave,  and  awful  ob- 
jects; and  that  he  could  sweetly  insinuate 
them  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul, 
and  fix  them  for  ever  there\  "  by  ma- 
i!>  gick  numbers,  and  persuasive  sound." 
—As  to  "  the  talk  of  our  mothers,  and 
"  our  nurses,"  I  would  have  every  proud 
literary  dictator  to  know,  that  very  sensi- 
ble women,  without  any  great  advantages 
of  education,  have  often  uttered  those  sen- 
timents which  only  became  charming  as 
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they  were  enforced  by  the  arts,  and  orna- 
ments of  poetry.  Moliere,  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  France,  used  to  an- 
ticipate the  fortune  of  his  comedies,  from 
the  feelings,  and  applause  of  an  old  wo- 
man. Who  will  say  that  Horace  was  not 
a  great  poet?  yet  how  easy  would  it  be 
for  a  fastidious  severity,  to  impoverish  his 
merit,  if  it  stripped  him  of  his  curiosa 
felicitas;  of  his  con  amore  language;  of 
the  simple  elegance;  of  the  captivating 
force  of  his  expressions?  The  general 
sentiments  of  man  are  in  contact,  and 
sympathy  with  the  numbers  of  the  poet ; 
therefore,  with  immediate  apprehension, 
and  assent,  they  return  those  numbers ; 
as  the  lyre  of  Memnon  vibrated  with 
musick,  at  the  touch  of  the  orient  ray. 
All  the  evils  of  London,  which  Johnson 
strongly  paints,  while  he  enumerates 
them,  in  an  excellent  imitation  of 
Juvenal,  have  often  been  the  topicks  of 
domestick,  and  coffee-house  complaint, 
and  conversation.  And  in  his  other 
imitation  of  that  vigorous  Roman  sati- 
rist, on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes;  a 
vanity  which  the  English  writer  displays, 
with  the  dignity,  and  majesty  of  the 
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poet ;  such  examples  as  he  produces,  had 
often  been  cited  by  common  observers, 
in  humble,  and  familiar;  and  therefore, 
comparatively,  in  uninteresting  prose. 
Nothing  could  show  the  versatility,  and 
transcendency  of  Mr.  Pope's  genius  more 
than  his  great  success  on  so  unpoetical, 
and  philosophical  a  subject.  Had  he 
treated  it  more  profoundly,  he  would 
have  quite  deserted  his  poetical  province, 
and  deviated  into  the  abstracted,  meta- 
physical ground  of  a  Clarke,  or  a  Locke. 
Great  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  a 
writer,  whether  in  verse  or  prose; 
who  treats  on  the  objects  of  the  Essay 
on  Man.  Of  several  of  those  objects 
the  light  of  nature ;  the  light  of  reason, 
give  us  but  a  distant,  and  a  dubious 
prospect.  We  need  not  wonder,  then, 
if  the  authour's  theory  is,  sometimes, 
vague;  and  if  his  arguments  are,  some 
times,  inconclusive.'  The  muse,  however, 
has  finely  smoothed;  and  burnished,  the 
difficulties;  the  asperities  of  the  logi- 
cian; and  the  most  beautiful,  and  sub- 
lime poetical  illustrations  of  the  divine 
ceconomy,  and  of  our  moral  duties,  have 
amply,  and  richly  supplied  the  defects 
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of  an  unsatisfactory,  and  precarious  phi- 
losophy. Is  it  possible  for  us  to  be  more 
powerfully,  to  be  more  effectually  wrought 
up,  to  the  most  exalted  habit  of  mind,  to 
which  human  nature  can  aspire;  is  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  ascend,  with  the  ardour  of 
a  finer  enthusiasm;  with  the  triumph  of 
a  more  expanded  reason,  to  the  utmost 
heights  of  natural  religion,  than  by  the 
following  lines  ? 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole  ; 

Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God,  the  soul  : 

That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all,  the  same  ; 

Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  ethereal  frame  ; 

Warms  in  the  sun  ;  refreshes  in  the  breeze  j 

Glows  in  the  stars  •,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  ; 

Lives  through  all  life  ;  extends  through  all  extent  -, 

Spreads,  undivided  •,  operates,  unspent ; 

Breathes  in  our  soul  j  informs  our  mortal  part ; 

As  full ;  as  perfect,  in  a  hair,  as  heart  : 

As  full  ;  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 

As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores,  and  burns  : 

To  him,  no  high,  no  low  ;  no  great  ;  no  small  ; 

He  fills  j  he  bounds  ;  connects,  and  equals  all. 

Essay  on  Man  :  Epistle  1st.  V.  2G7. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest;  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  passages  that  was  ever  composed 
by  human  ability.  Yet  every  sentiment, 
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every  picture  in  it,  are  as  clear,  and  ob- 
vious, as  our  thoughts,  and  exemplifica- 
tions can  be,  when  we  exert  our  discursive 
faculties  on  the  Godhead.  Its  ideas,  and 
its  images,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
reside  in  the  breast  of  the  sensible,  and  re- 
flecting swain ;  in  the  breast  ef  the  mo- 
ther, and  the  nurse,  if  you  please;  in  dis- 
tinct, and  picturesque  miniature ;  in 
embryo,  congenial,  and  sympathetick 
with  the  more  expressive,  and  magnifi- 
cent scenery  of  the  poet.  But  when  they 
conceive  it,  it  is  rude,  uncultivated 
thought;  when  they  communicate  it,  it  is 
very  humble  prose;  but  by  the  genius  of 
Pope  it  is  raised  to  the  sublime  of  poetry; 
hence,  it  moves ;  it  dilates ;  it  fills,  and 
enraptures  the  soul. 

I  shall  farther  beg  leave  to  observe 
that  if  the  substance  of  several  of  the 
noblest  passages,  not  only  of  Pope;  but 
of  Thomson;  Young;  Milton;  is  re- 
duced to  a  sordid  simplicity;  or  to  a 
meagre  contraction ;  or  if  it  is  distorted, 
or  caricatured;  (for  thus  injuriously 
hath  Johnson  treated  the  Essay  on 
Man;)  it  will  inevitably  lose  all  its  grace, 
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and  dignity;    and    appear   insignificant, 
or  ridiculous. 

To  the  beautiful  Essay  on  Man  our 
supercilious  literary  dictator  (perhaps 
from  his  acrimony  against  Bolingbroke) 
is  particularly  unjust.  To  a  large  enco- 
mium on  this  poem,  which  nature,  and 
rectitude  of  sentiment,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, extorted  from  him,  he  subjoins  the 
following  passage. — "  This  is  true  of 
"  many  paragraphs,  yet  if  I  had  under- 
"  taken  to  exemplify  Pope's  felicity  of 
"  composition  before  a  rigid  critick,  I 
"  should  not  select  the  Essay  on  Man;  for 
"  it  contains  more  lines  unsuccessfully 
"  laboured;  more  harshness  of  diction; 
"  more  thoughts  imperfectly  expressed ; 
more  levity  without  elegance;  and 
more  heaviness  without  strength,  than 
will  easily  be  found  in  all  his  other 
"  works."  P.  203.— This  is  certainly  a 
very  exaggerated  censure.  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  difficult  for  an  impartial,  and 
judicious  critick  to  show  me  a  line  in  the 
Essay  on  Man,  in  which  any  of  the  faults 
with  which  Dr.  Johnson  here  charges  it, 
are  prominent.  Indeed,  there  are,  sure- 
ly, very  few  lines  in  all  the  works  of 
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Pope,  in  which  any  one  of  these  faults  is 
conspicuous. 

Dr.  Johnson's  cavilling,  sneering,  and 
very  unfair  sketch  of  the  Essay  on  Man, 
which  I  have  recited  to  you,  reminds  me 
of  a  similar  poetical  criterion  of  Dr.  War- 
ton,  on  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  ani- 
madvert in  the  following  passage  of  my 
book  on  poetry,  and  on  Pope.  Among 
his  other  scholastick  rules,  he  asserts,  that 
to  "  estimate  the  merit  of  any  poet,  we 
"  must  divest  his  thoughts  of  measure, 
"  and  rhyme;  and  read,  and  weigh  them, 
"  in  a  prosaick  order ;  an  assertion  that 
"  shows  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  ac- 
"  quainted  with  poetry,  either  in  judge- 
"  ment,  or  sentiment.  True,  and  com- 
"  plete  poetical  excellence,  results,  not 
"  only  from  extensive  knowledge;  and 
"  from  a  sentimental,  vigorous,  and  ar- 
66  dent  mind;  but  likewise  from  a  delicate 
"  sagacity,  and  accuracy;  or,  in  other 
"  words,  from  taste,  and  elegance.  Dr. 
"  Warton  ought  to  have  considered,  that 
"  poetry  is  one;  and  by  a  long  interval, 
"  the  first  of  the  fine  arts;  and  that, 
<' therefore,  the  fire  of  the  poet;  if 
^  he  would  reach  his  aim;  if  he  would 
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strike  irresistibly,  and  with  all  his  force, 
"  must  be  modelled,  and  directed,  by  de- 
66  liberation,  and  choice.  Hence,  while 
6  '  he  is  heated  with  the  warmth  of  inspi- 
"  ration,  he  is  attentive  to  propriety;  to 
"  order,  and  embellishment;  not  only  to 
"  the  most  pertinent  selection  of  words, 
"  but  likewise  to  their  position;  to  the 
"  strength,  and  harmony,  which  are  pro- 
"  duced  by  their  judicious,  and  fortunate 
"  arrangement.  For  these  are  indispu- 
"  table,  and  powerful  constituents  of  poe- 
66  try.  A  particle  may  be  so  placed  in  a 
"  verse,  that  the  sense  of  theauthourmay 
"  be  clear;  and  the  idiom  of  our  language 
66  may  not  be  violated;  yet  even  that  par- 
"  ticle,  by  a  happy  transposition,  might 
"  acquire  life,  and  energy,  and  give  more 
66  animation,  and  lustre  to  the  line.  In 
"  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  nothing 
"  is  indifferent;  the  minutest  parts  have 
"  their  great  importance,  and  influence; 
66  they  reflect  proportion,  and  expression 
"  on  the  other  parts;  from  which  they, 
66  likewise,  draw  those  advantages;  and 
"  all  the  parts,  as  they  are  disposed,  and 
"  compacted  by  the  artist,  form  a  striking 
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"  whole.  It  is  one  of  Dr.  Warton's  few 
"just  observations,  that  the  late  Dr. 
"  Hawkesworth,  hath,  in  many  papers  of 
"  his  Adventurer,  shown  a  strong,  and 
"  bright  imagination,  and  invention;  two 
"  essential  poetical  characteristicks;  and 
"  yet  that  he  was  but  an  indifferent  poet. 
'*  This  observation  should  have  checked 
"  his  mangling  of  our  admired  poet;  it 
"  should  have  been  a  hint  for  him  to  find 
"  that  a  certain  series ;  a  certain  rise,  and 
"  flow  of  ideas,  and  language;  that  com- 
"  position,  symmetry,  and  harmony,  are 
"  parts  of  poetry,  as  well  as  thought,  and 
"  sentiment;  and  that  vigorous,  and 
"  transporting  are  the  effects  of  '  magick 
"  numbers,  and  persuasive  sound.'  It  is 
"  immutably  in  the  nature  of  poetry, 
"  through  the  ear  to  captivate  the  soul. 
"  If  I  am  told  that  this  airy  property  does 
"  it  no  great  honour,  I  answer,  that  it 
"  hath  pleased  the  authour  of  our  being, 
"  that  we  should  be  very  strongly,  and 
"  very  nobly  moved  by  sound;  that  all 
"  the  various,  and  rapturous  emotions 

"  which  we  receive  from  musick.  are  to- 

7 

'  tally  impressed  by  sound ;  and  that  mu- 
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"  sick  is  a  fine,  a  sublime  art;  though  far 
"  inferiour  to  poetry,  in  extent;  in  digni- 
"  ty ;  and  in  power. 

"  I  may  now  venture  to  assert,  that  if 
"  we  deem  poetry,  dissolved,  and  emascu- 
"  lated  into  prose,  a  criterion  of  poetical 
"  merit,  we  may  as  well  mutilate  the  sta- 
"  tue  of  a  Phidias,  and  throw  its  frag- 
"  ments  promiscuously  around  us,  that 
"  we  may  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
"  work;  and  form  a  right  judgement  of 
"  the  excellence  of  the  artist.  Or,  to  feel 
"  the  musick  of  one  of  Handel's  oratorios, 
"  and  thence  to  estimate  his  genius,  we 
"  may  as  well  play  all  its  notes;  but  not 
"  in  his  order,  and  combination." — 
Book  on  Pope,  pages  5,  6,  73  8?  9?  10,  11. 
— I  trust  that  you  will  not  think  this  quo- 
tation impertinent  to  the  topicks,  and  ar- 
guments by  which  it  is  preceded.  I  will 
not  quote  from  the  writings  of  others,  and 
certainly  not  from  my  own;  unless  I 
think  that  the  citation  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  my  immediate 
discussion;  unless  I  think  that  it  tends  to 
unfold,  illustrate,  and  enforce  it. 

But  I  can  oppose  to  Dr.  Warton's  ab- 
surd criterion  of  poetical  merit,  a  far 
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greater  authority  than  mine;  that  of  Dly- 
den.  Though  I  have  already  given  you 
the  passage  to  which  I  refer,  among  seve- 
ral other  quotations  from  the  critical 
works  of  that  great  poet;  I  shall  now  take 
the  liberty  to  quote  it  again;  it  is  so  per- 
tinent to  the  natural,  and  almost  evident 
theory,  which  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  support. — "'Virgil,"  (says  Dry  den) 
"  who  never  attempted  the  lyrick  verse, 
"  is  every- where  elegant,  sweet,  and  flow- 
"  ing,  in  his  hexameters.  His  words  are 
"  *iot  only  chosen,  but  the  places  in  which 
"  he  ranks  them,  for  the  sound.  He  who 
"  removes  them  from  the  station  wherein 
"  their  master  set  them,  spoils  the  har- 
mony. What  he  says  of  the  Sibyl's 
prophecies,  may  be  properly  applied  to 
every  word  of  his;  they  must  be  read 
in  order  as  they  lie;  the  least  breath  dis- 
"  composes;  and  somewhat  of  their  divi- 
"  nity  is  lost." — Dedication  of  the  ^Eneid 
to  Lord  Mulgrave:  see  my  remarks  on 
Dryden;'p.  371. 

Dr.  Warton,  by  having  mistaken  the 
regions  which  a  poet  should  pervade  (a 
gross  mistake,  which,  I  believe,  I  have 
proved  that  Dr,  Johnson  has  committed) 
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pronounces  Pope  essentially,  and  charac- 
teristically, a  didactic  poet.  In  the  little 
book,  to  which  I  begin  to  fear  that  I  have 
too  frequently  referred,  I  put  the  follow- 
ing questions  to  the  critick  who  thus  ab- 
surdly, and  ungenerously  attempted  to 
depreciate  a  great,  and  splendid  genius. — 
"  If  I  have  marked,  with  any  accuracy  the 
"  sphere  of  the  didactick  [which,  in  the 
paragraph  preceding  that  which  I  shall 
now  quote,  I  had  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain] "  is  our  inimitable  translator  of  Ho- 
"  mer  a  didactick  poet?  should  we  cha- 
racterize  him,  by  that  humble  epithet, 
who  left  us  many  august  monuments  of 
genius;  and  who  wrote  but  owe  poem  to 
which  that  epithet  can  [with  propriety] 
be  applied;  his  Essay  on  Criticism; 
and  certainly,  one  of  the  noblest  didac- 
tick poems  in  the  world?  Were  didactick 
talents  the  predominant  abilities  in  him, 
"  who  showed  such  inventive  powers  in 
"  his  beautiful  Rape  of  the  Locke;  who 
"  painted  all  the  variety,  and  force  of  the 
"  passions,  in  such  animated  forms,  and 
"  in  such  glowing  colours  ?  Is  it  not  pro- 
"  fane  to  pronounce  him  a  didactick  pdet, 
"  who  unfolded,  and  enforced  all  the  re- 
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"  lations,  and  duties  of  man;  who,  in  the 
"  strain  of  so  sublime  a  religion,  connect- 
ed the  physical,  and  moral  world  with 
the  Supreme  Being ;  who  looked,  with 
so  pervading,  and  rapturous  an  eye, 
"  from  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  God  ?" — 
Pages  133,  134,  135. 

I  fortunately  recollect  two  passages  from 
Mr.  Pope  himself,  and  from  Addison,  his 
rival,  hut  by  no  means,  in  poetry,  that  cor- 
respond with  the  ideas  of  that  divine  art, 
which  I  have  long  entertained ;  which  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  establish;  and 
which,  I  hope,  will  have  your  approba- 
tion. The  authority  of  those  great  men 
will  certainly  give  a  powerful,  a  neces- 
sary sanction  to  my  sentiments,  and  opi- 
nions. I  wish  that  it  may  be  calmly  and 
respectfully  considered  by  those  perverse 
critical  exactors,  who  are  constantly 
blaming  men  infinitely  superiour  to  them- 
selves, for  not  distinguishing  their  pro- 
ductions with  more  invention ;  originali- 
ty; novelty;  poetical  properties,  which, 
if  they  were  as  absolute,  and  rigorous,  as 
these  critical  inquisitors  think  that  they 
ought  to  be;  we  should  be  no  more  inter- 
ested in  a  poem  composed  agreeably  to 
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their  visionary  laws,  than  a  blind  man,  is 
in  colours.  "  All  that  is  left  us"  (says  Mr. 
Pope,  in  his  preface  to  his  Poems)  "  is  to 
"  recommend  our  productions  by  the  imi- 
"  tation  of  the  ancients;  and  it  will  be 
"  found  true,  that,  in  every  age,  the  high- 
"  est  character  for  sense,  and  learning, 
"  has  been  obtained  by  those  who  have 
"  been  most  indebted  to  them.  For  to 
"  say  truth,  whatever  is  very  good  sense, 
"  must  have  been  common  sense  in  all 
"  times;  and  what  we  call  learning  is  but 
"  the  knowledge  of  the  sense  of  our  pre- 
"  decessours.  Therefore,  they  who  say 
"  our  thoughts  are  not  our  own,  because 
"  they  resemble  the  ancients,  may  as  well 
"  say  our  faces  are  not  our  own,  because 
"  they  are  like  our  fathers:  and  indeed  it 
"  is  very  unreasonable  that  people  should 
"  expect  us  to  be  scholars,  and  yet  be  an- 
"  gry  to  find  us  so." 

Mr.  Addison,  in  the  253d  number  of 
the  Spectator,  gives  his  tribute  of  praise 
to  the  Essay  on  Criticism. — "  As  for  those 
"  observations"  [in  that  Essay]  (saith  he) 
"  which  are  the  most  known,  and  the 
"  most  received,  they  are  placed  in  so 
"  beautiful  a  light,  and  illustrated  with 
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"  such  apt  allusions,  that  they  have  in 
"  them  all  the  graces  of  novelty,  and  make 
"  the  reader  who  was  before  acquainted 
"  with  them,  still  more  convinced  of  their 
"  truth,  and  solidity.  And  here  give  me 
i<p  leave  to  mention,  what  Monsieur  Boi- 
"  leau  has  so  well  enlarged  upon  in  the 
"  preface  to  his  works;  that  wit,  and  fine 
"  writing,  do  not  so  much  consist  in  ad- 
"  vancing  things  that  are  new,  as  in  giv- 
"  ing  things  that  are  known,  an  agreeable 
"  turn.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  who  live 
"  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world,  to  make 
66  observations  in  criticism,  morality;  or 
"  any  art,  or  science,  which  have  not  been 
"  touched  upon  by  others:  we  have  little 
"  else  left  us,  but  to  represent  the  com- 
"  mon  sense  of  mankind,  in  more  strong; 
"  more  beautiful,  or  more  uncommon 
"  lights.  If  a  reader  examines  Horace's 
"  Art  of  Poetry,  he  will  find  but  few  pre- 
"  cepts  in  it,  which  he  may  not  meet  with 
"  in  Aristotle,  and  which  were  not  com- 
monly known  by  all  the  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age.  His  way  of  expressing 
"  and  applying  them;  not  his  invention 
"  of  them  is  what  we  are  chiefly  to  ad- 
"  mire." 
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I  shall  now  beg  leave  to  pay  some 
particular  attention  to  the  most  remark- 
able, and  celebrated  poems  of  Pope. 
The  early  productions  of  a  great  ge- 
nius will  always  be  interesting  to  the 
heart,  and  mind.  It  is  not  only  cu- 
rious, but  instructive;  it  enlarges  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  trace, 
and  mark  the  progress  of  rare,  intellec- 
tual powers ;  to  persue  their  improve- 
ments in  knowledge;  in  expansion;  and 
in  strength.  Those  astonishing  efforts, 
when  we  consider  the  age  of  their  au- 
thour,  and  the  glory  which  they  prog- 
nosticate, amply  atone  for  their  infe- 
riority to  absolute  merit.  Dr.  John- 
son observes  that  the  earliest  of  Pope's 
productions  is  his  Ode  on  Solitude; 
written  before  he  was  twelve;  "  in 
"  which,"  (adds  the  Doctor)  "  there  is 
"  nothing  inore  than  other  forward 
"  boys  have  attained,  and  it  is  not  equal 
"  to  Cowley's  performances,  at  the  same 
"  age."  P.  8th.  Here  I  differ  in  opi- 
nion, from  Johnson,  extremely ;  as  I  am 
obliged  to  differ  from  him,  on  more  im- 
portant occasions.  I  recollect  nothing 
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that  Cowley  wrote,  at  so  early  a  period  of 
life,  that  is  equal  to  this  ode;  indeed  most 
of  his  poems  are  disgusting,  by  their  false 
taste;  by  their  unnatural,  and  monstrous 
conceits.  I  believe  that,  in  the  annals  of 
poetry,  it  is  difficult  to  find  so  good  a 
composition  by  a  boy.  I  will  venture 
to  recite  it,  here :  if  you  will  keep  in 
your  minds  that  it  was  written  by  Pope, 
before  he  was  twelve  years  old,  perhaps 
you  will  think  that  I  have  not  said  too 
much  in  its  favour;  and  you  will  for- 
give; you  may  possibly  approve,  its  re- 
petition. 


Happy  the  man,  whose  wish,  and  care, 

A  few  paternal  acres  bound  j 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air, 

In  his  own  ground. 

Whose  herds,  with  milk;  whose  fields  with  bread ; 
Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire; 
Whose  trees,  in  summer,  yield  him  shade ; 

In  winter,  fire. 
/ 

Blest  who  can  unconcern'dly  find 

Hours,  days,  and  years,  slide  soft  away, 
In  health  of  body ;  peace  of  mind  ; 
Quiet  by  day. 
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Sound  sleep,  by  night ;  study  and  ease  ; 

Together  mixed  ;  sweet  recreation  ; 

And  innocence,  which  most  does  please; 

With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen ;   unknown  ; 
Thus,  unlamented,  let  me  die ; 
Steal  from  the  world ;  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I  lie. 


There  is  great  simplicity  in  these  lines  ; 
but  it  is  a  poetical  simplicity.  They  an- 
nounce the  future,  and  more  finished  har- 
mony of  Pope.  The  objects  of  rural  tran- 
quillity, and  happiness,  are  well  chosen, 
and  well  discriminated.  The  last  stanza 
is  altogether  worthy  of  a  manly  poet. 
The  two  feeblest  lines  are, 

Together  mixed ;  sweet  recreation ; 

And  innocence,  which  most  does  please  ; 

With  meditation. 

The  mixing  together  of  study,  and  ease, 
betrays  the  boy  : — 

And  innocence  which  most  does  please,— 

has  the  joint  aid  of  that  feeble  expletive, 
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to  which,  however,  the  fervid  soul  of 
Dryden  often  had  recourse ;  and  which 
had  been  long  naturalized,  in  English 
versification,  when  it  was  condemned,  and 
exiled,  by  POPE. 


LECTURE  IX. 


POPE. 


I  HAVE  given  you  quotations  from  a 
great  critick,  and  from  a  learned  critick. 
Will  you  permit  me,  for  the  sake  of  a  lit- 
tle variety,  to  show  you  what  porpoise- 
gambols  your  heavy  compilers  play,  when 
they  presume  to  appreciate  the  perform- 
ances of  genius. — "  It  is  a  common  ob- 
"  servation"  (say  the  writers  of  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica)  "  that  some  seeds  of 
"  vanity,  and  self-conceit,  are  necessary 
"  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  a 
"  poet.  Accordingly  our  authour  was 
"  not  without  a  proper  share  of  these  qua- 
"  lities;  and  now  thought  himself  able  to 
undertake  an  epick  poem.  In  that  spi- 
rit, he  set  about  writing  his  Alcander, 
this  year :  [in  the  year  1703]  and  the 
HH  3 
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"  performance,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
"  a  glaring  proof  of  his  childish  folly. 
"  However,  he  had  either  sense,  or  mo- 
"  desty  enough,  or  both,  to  keep  it  in  his 
"  study;  and  in  his  riper  years,  spoke  of 
"  it  with  an  ingenuity,  that  does  more 
"  than  atone  for  the  forwardness  of  the  at- 
"  tempt;  and  the  following  year,  1704, 
"  he  entered  upon  a  task  more  suitable 
"to  his  age.  This  was  his  pastorals; 
"  which  brought  him  into  the  acquaint- 
"  ance  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  wits 
"  of  that  time.  He  communicated  these, 
"  first  to  Mr.  Wycherley,  who  was  high- 
"  ly  pleased  with  them  ;  and  sent  a  copy 
"  to  Mr.  Walsh,  Gentleman  of  the  Horse 
"  to  Queen  Anne ;  and  authour  of  several 
"  ingenious  pieces,  both  in  prose,  and 
"  verse.  This  introduced  him  into  the 
acquaintance  of  that  gentleman;  who 
proved  a  very  sincere  friend  to  him; 
and  having  immediately  discerned 
"  that  our  poet's  chief  talent  lay,  not 
i£  so  much  in  striking  out  new  thoughts 
"  of  his  own,  as  in  improving  those  which 
"  he  borrowed  from  the  ancients ;  and 
"  an  easy  versification;  told  him,  among 
16  other  things,  that  there  was  one  way 
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"  left  open  for  him  to  excell  his  predeces- 
"  sours,  and  that,  was  correctness;  ob- 
"  serving,    that   though  we  had    several 
"  great  poets,  yet  none  of  them  were  cor- 
"  rect.     He,   therefore,   advised  him   to 
"  make  that  his  study." — Biog.  Brit,  ar- 
ticle,  Pope.       Pp.    3405,  3406;    text.— 
The  same  gentlemen  observe,   in  a  note, 
that  "  The  principal  merit  of  his  pasto- 
"  rals  consists  in  their  correct,  and  mu- 
"  sical  versification;  musical,  to  a  degree, 
"  of  which  rhyme  could  hardly  be  thought 
"  capable;  and  in  giving  the  first  speci- 
"  men  of  that  harmony,  in  English  verse, 
"  which  is  now  become  indispensably  ne- 
"  cessary;  and  which  has   so  forcibly  in- 
66  fluenced  the  publickear,  as  tohaveren- 
"  dered  every   moderate    rhymer  melo- 
"  dious.     Thus  music-charmed,  theread- 
"  er  becomes  blind  to  the  great  defect  in 
"  this  poem ;  the  want  of  invention." — 
Ibid ;  note  g. 

By  this  quotation  you  will  see  that  the 
mental  faculties  of  the  most  numerous 
class  of  men,  are  not  formed  to  appre- 
hend, and  to  estimate  the  attempts,  and 
the  atchievements  of  superiour  souls. 
How  these  mechanical  biographers  ;  these 
H  H  4 
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pupils  of  the  Wartonian  school,  expose 
their  own  dullness,  and  insensibility,  while 
they  are  industrious  to  smother,  under 
their  intellectual  rubbish,  the  puerile,  yet 
vigorous  efforts,  of  a  great  mind;  the  lux- 
uriant vegetation  of  germinating  genius; 
the  prophetical  pantings  after  glory  !  Let 
us  contrast  with  some  light  ethereal  this 
darkness  visible ;  let  us  vindicate  the  cha- 
racter of  these  beautiful  pastorals.     It  is 
in  this  part  of  my  Lecture,  that  I  intend- 
ed to  consider  them.     But  an  extract  from 
Johnson  will  be  a  substitute,  with  advan- 
tage to  you,  for  any  observations  on  the 
subject  that  /  could  have  offered.    "  From 
"  the  age  of  sixteen,  (says  he)   the  life  of 
**  Pope,  as  an  authour,  may  be  properly 
"  computed.     He  now  wrote  his  Pasto- 
"  rals,   which  were  shown   to  the  poets, 
"  and  cri  ticks  of  that  time;  as  they   well 
"  deserved,  they  were  read  with  admira- 
"  tion  ;  and  many  praises  were  bestowed 
"upon  them,    and    upon    the    preface; 
•'  which  is  both  elegant,   and  learned,  in 
tk  the  highest  degree;  they  were,  however, 
"  not  published,    till    five    years   after - 
-•  wards."  P.  12.— "  To  charge  these  Pas- 
*;  torals  with  want  of  invention,   is  to  re- 
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quire  what  never  was  intended.  The 
imitations  are  so  ambitiously  frequent, 
that  the  writer  evidently  means  rather 
to  show  his  learning  than  his  wit.  It  is 
surely  sufficient  for  an  authour  of  six- 
teen not  only  to  be  able  to  copy  the 
poems  of  antiquity  with  judicious  selec- 
tion; but  to  have  obtained  sufficient 
power  of  language,  and  skill  in  metre, 
to  exhibit  a  series  of  versification,  which 
had,  in  English  poetry,  no  precedent; 
nor  has,  since,  had  an  imitation." 
I  have  already  given  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock  my  particular  attention ;  but  I  am 
conscious  that  you  will  be  more  forcibly 
struck  with  its  excellence,  if  I  remind  you 
of  the  observations  with  which  it.  is  fa- 
voured by  Johnson.  He  pronounces  it 
"  the  most  airy;  the  most  ingenious;  the 
"  most  delightful  of  all  his  compositions." 
P.  26.  A  little  farther,  he  says,  that  "  The 
"  Rape  of  the  Lock  stands  forward  in  the 
"  classes  of  literature,  as  the  most  exqui- 
"  site  example  of  ludicrous  poetry."— 
"  He  tells  us  that  Berkley  congratulated 
him  on  the  display  of  powers  more  truly 
poetical  than  he  had  shown  before; 
with  elegance  of  description,  and  just- 
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"  ness  of  precepts,  he  had  now  exhibited 
ki  boundless  fertility  of  invention."  P.  29th. 
Where  he  particularly  criticizes  this  poem 
are  the  following  paragraphs. — "  Pope  is 
said  by  an  objector,    not  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  this  petty   nation :    a 
charge,  which  might,  with  more  justice, 
"  have  been  brought  against  the  authour 
"  of  the  Iliad;  who,  doubtles,  adopted  the 
61  religious   system   of  his   country;    for 
"  what  is  there  but    the   names    of   his 
^agents  which  Pope  has  not  invented? 
Has  he  not  assigned  them  characters 
and  operations,  never  heard  of  before? 
"  Has  he  not,  at  least,  given  them  their 
"  first  poetical  existence  ? — ^  In  this  work 
"  are  exhibited,  in  a  very   high   degree, 
"  the  two  most  engaging  powers  of  an 
"  authour.     New  things  are  made  fami- 
"  liar;  and  familiar  things  are  made  new. 
"  A  race  of  aerial  people,  never  heard  of 
"  before,  is  presented  to  us,  in  a  manner 
"  so  clear,  and  easy,  that  the  reader  seeks 
"  for  no  further  information,  but  imme- 
diately mingles  with  his  new  acquaint- 
ance; adopts  their  interests,  and  attends 
their  persuits;  loves  a  sylph,  and  de- 
"  tests  a  gnome. — "  That  familiar  things 
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"  are  made  new,  every  paragraph  will 
"  prove.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  an 
"  event  below  the  common  incidents  of 
"  common  life;  nothing  real  is  introduced 
"  that  is  not  seen  so  often  as  to  be  no 
"  longer  regarded ;  yet  the  whole  detail 
"  of  a  female  day  is  here  brought  before 
"  us,  invested  with  so  much  art  of  deco- 
"  ration,  that  though  nothing  is  disguised, 
"  every  thing  is  striking;  and  we  feel  all 
"  the  appetite  of  curiosity  for  that  from 
61  which  we  have,  a  thousand  times,  turn- 
"  ed  fastidiously  away." — Pp.  187,  188, 
189. — "  He  always  considered  the  inter- 
"  texture  of  the  machinery  with  the  ac- 
"  tion,  as  his  most  successful  exertion  of 
"  poetical  art.  He,  indeed,  could  never 
"  afterwards  produce  any  thing  of  such 
"  unexampled  excellence.  Those  per- 
"  formances  which  strike  with  wonder  are 
"  combinations  of  skilful  genius  with 
"  happy  casualty;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
"  any  felicity  like  the  discovery  of  a  new 
"  race  of  preternatural  agents  should  hap- 
"  pen  twice  to  the  same  man." — Page 
29th. 

This  is  excellent  criticism.     It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  for  me  to  think  that  the 
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Rape  of  the  Lock  is  superiour  to  all  the 
other  poems  of  Pope.  I  desire  only  to 
have  the  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard 
excepted.  Let  us  impartially  inquire  a 
little  into  the  transcendent  merit  of  in- 
vention. I  do  not  mean  to  detract  from 
its  real  merit;  it  is  an  indispensable, 
and  capital  faculty  in  a  truly  great 
poet ;  but  let  us  not  give  it  any  roman- 
tick  and  imaginary  glory.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  criticks  of  every  age, 
and  nation,  have  raised  it,  in  fancy,  even 
above  its  natural,  and  absolute  excellence ; 
deluded  by  its  appellation,  and  by  the  idea 
which  it  contains.  No  poet  can  invent 
what  will  astonish,  or  what  will  please, 
without  an  elevated,  vigorous,  and  com- 
prehensive soul.  But  Johnson  himself, 
acknowledges  that  the  objects  of  inven- 
tion may  rise,  by  casualty,  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  poet;  and  none  of  all  the 
various  gifts  of  fortune  throw  such  a  res- 
pectable lustre  around  the  possessour,  as 
the  honours  which  he  owes  to  himself ;  as 
the  effects  of  his  own  powers,  and  exer- 
tion. But  whatever  may  be  the  consti- 
tuents; whatever  may  be  the  causes,  of 
the  objects  of  his  inventive  poetry ;  I  think 
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it  a  more  arduous,  and,  therefore,  a  more 
glorious  task,  to  conduct  them  properly 
after  they  are  presented  to  us;  to  animate 
them;  to  make  them  highly  interesting, 
than  to  in  vent;  or,  if  you  please,  to  create 
them.  It  is  not  even  the  scenes  ;  it  is  not 
even  the  machinery,  of  the  divine  Mil- 
ton; it  is  not  his  Chaos,  and  his  Eden; 
his  Heaven,  and  his  Hell ;  it  is  not  Sa- 
tan, as  he  is  by  him  personified ; — no  ; — 
it  is  not  his  chariot,  and  his  thunders  of 
the  Almighty  which  exalt  him  above  all 
poets ;  and  the  readers  who  are  wor- 
thy of  him,  above  all  common  mortals: 
— no : — it  is  the  art,  and  genius,  and 
enthusiasm,  by  which  his  fair  scenes 
glow  with  the  novelty  of  description ; 
from  which  his  regions  of  confusion, 
and  of  woe,  take  a  tremendous  hor- 
rour,  unimpressed  before;  by  which 
his  grand,  and  astonishing  images  are 
launched,  and  governed;  are  thrown 
into  new  energy,  and  action; — by  which 
they  strike,  and  charm  the  under- 
standing; move,  and  melt  the  tender 
affections  ;  and  inflame,  and  tear  along 
with  them,  the  violent  passions  of  hu- 
man nature.  For  the  best  poetry,  then, 
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give  me  a  burning,  and  absorbing  elo- 
quence; that  eloquence  which  gains  a 
complete  victory  over  the  soul  of  man. 
In  the  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  whether  the  poet  was  more  hap- 
py in  the  choice,  or  in  the  execution 
of  his  subject.  The  Eloisa  to  Abelard 
flows  with  such  a  tenderness,  and  warmth 
of  sentiment;  with  such  a  propriety, 
elegance,  and  force  of  language;  with 
such  an  exquisite  harmony  of  versifica- 
tion; with  such  picturesque,  and  ani- 
mated imagery ;  that  wherever  we  are, 
when  we  read  it,  we  are  immediately 
transported  to  the  Paraclete,  and  devoted 
to  the  fate  of  the  lady.  All  the  transi- 
tions ;  the  tumults,  and  the  falls,  of  her 
soul,  are  our  own :  her  hopes,  and  fears  ; 
her  wishes,  and  expectations ;  her  griefs, 
and  torments;  her  ecstasies,  and  rap- 
tures !  No  wonder  that  we  feel  so  va- 
riously, and  so  strongly;  for,  inert  mat- 
ter; the  surrounding  objects  of  nature, 
and  of  art ;  the  cumbrous  solemnity,  and 
pomp  of  superstition,  catch  a  spirit,  and 
a  feeling,  from  the  mighty  magick  of 
the  poet.  The  groves;  the  streams;  the 
altars;  the  tapers;  the  temples,  are  in- 
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terested  in  her  passion;  they  give  her 
their  sympathy,  and  consolation!  Even 
the  priests  themselves  seem  to  relax 
from  their  hypocritical  austerity ;  and 
to  show  some  indulgence  to  ardent,  and 
unfortunate  love  !  The  Rape  of  the  Lock 
captivates  the  imagination;  the  Eloisa 
to  Abelard  ravishes  the  heart.  For  my 
own  part ;  I  would  rather  have  been  the 
authour  of  the  Eloisa  to  Abelard  than 
of  any  of  the  rhapsodies  of  Homer : 
may  the  former  kind  of  poetry  ever  be 
my  entertainment;  and  let  our  great 
Grecians  enjoy  the  wonderful  machine- 
ry, and  the  sublime  flights,  of  their  old, 
and  venerated  bard :  let  them  feel,  or 
feign,  the  astonishment  of  admiration; 
while  Juno  scolds  the  thunderer;  while 
heroes,  before  their  combat,  tell  a  long 
Canterbury  tale;  while  the  gallant  Dio- 
mede  (surely,  by  a  strange  confusion, 
even  in  the  oaconomy  of  the  Pagan  uni- 
verse) wounds  a  divine  lady,  first ;  and 
the  god  of  war,  afterwards ;  and  sends 
the  one,  weeping ;  and  the  other,  bel- 
lowing, to  Heaven.  Let  them,  for  me, 
keep  up  this  admiration ;  while  poor 
Patroclus  is  mangled  to  death  by  two 
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brave  gods,  and  a  mortal — while  their 
poetical  oracle*  particularizes  the  wounds 
of  his  warriours,  to  a  minuteness  that 
would  turn  the  stomach  even  of  a  mi- 
litary surgeon;  and  while  he  presents  to 
them,  in  the  character  of  Achilles,  every 
thing  that  is  savage,  barbarous,  and  de- 
testable, in  man.  Let  us,  like  fair  cri- 
ticks,  make  all  reasonable  allowances 
for  the  simplicity,  and  rudeness  of  the 
times  in  which  Homer  lived;  but  let  us 
not ;  for  the  sake  of  taste  !  for  the  sake 
of  poetry  !  for  the  sake  of  common  sense ! 
let  us  not,  with  a  doating  bishop,  and  a 
conceited  French -worn  an;  endeavour  to 
pass  upon  the  world,  for  the  beautiful, 
and  the  sublime;  let  us  not  endeavour  to 
vindicate,  what  is  eternally  mean,  absurd, 
and  ridiculous.  I  hope  that  you  will  excuse 
me  for  the  freedom  which  I  have  taken 
with  Homer;  who  hath,  certainly,  been 

*  Homer's  admirers,  and  commentators  are  perpetaally 
boasting,  from  his  accurate  description  of  wounds,  his  master- 
ly knowledge  of  anatomy.  But  if  I  recollect  right,  the  eyes  of 
one  of  his  slaughtered  heroes  fall  out,  when  his  head  tumbles  to 
the  ground.  How  would  one  of  these  sages  account  for  this 
phenomenon,  by  the  light  of  anatomy  ?  But  I  am  certain  that 
they  would  not  long  be  at  a  loss.  These  pedants  are  perfect 
Alexanders  ;  if  they  cannot  untie  a  knot,  they  cut  it. 
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been  honoured,  through  very  many  ages> 
with  too  prescriptive,  implicit,  andundis- 
tinguishing  an  admiration.  The  freedom 
which  I  have  taken,  has  been  totally  un- 
shackled by  prejudice;  but  it  had  not  the 
least  connexion  with  a  dictatorial,  spirit ; 
it  flowed  from  the  genuine  impressions, 
which  were  in  my  heart,  and  in  my  ima- 
gination. If,  in  our  language,  we  payed 
more  regard  to  these  impressions  ;  as  hu- 
man nature  is  very  fallible,  we  should, 
undoubtedly,  very  often  expose  our  er- 
rours  ;  but  in  a  large  result,  society  would 
be  more  valuable,  and  literature  would  be 
more  improved.  I  have  not  yet  learned 
the  contemptible  moderation  of  speaking 
my  mind  by  halves.  But  however  expli- 
citly I  have  enounced  my  sentiments  on 
Homer ;  I  most  ingenuously  assure  you, 
that  my  own  private,  and  full  conviction, 
loses,  to  myself,  not  a  little  of  its  force, 
when  I  recollect  that  my  opinion  of  the 
father  of  poetry,  very  probably  differs 
from  that  of  many  who  now  hear  me; 
and  that  it  diametrically  opposes  the  au- 
thority of  Pope. 

Of  almost  every  great  genius,  we  have 
a  supereminent  inaster-piece.  The  Eloisa 
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to  Abelard  is  the  capital  production  of 
Pope.  It  has  not  obtained  from  Johnson 
the  very  high  eulogy  which  it  deserved. 
It  seems  that  Pope  himself  refused  it  the 
post  of  honour  which  he  should  have  as- 
signed it.  In  all  paternal  affection,  there 
is  often  a  capricious,  and  blind  partiality. 
The  best,  and  the  brightest  son,  does 
not  always  stand  thejirst  in  his  father's 
love. 

I  should  wish  not  to  omit  one  observa- 
tion that  might  tend,  ia  any  degree,  to 
enlarge  the  knowledge  of  poetry,  and  of 
the  divinity  of  the  human  mind.  Who- 
ever criticizes  Pope,  must,  undoubtedly 
lay  great  stress  on  the  elegance  of  his 
diction;  on  the  harmony  of  his  verse. 
He,  who  thinks  elegantly,  and  with  feel- 
ing generally  produces  an  elegant,  and 
flowing  style.  But  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  Southerne  had  a  very  ten- 
der, pathetick  mind;  but  his  diction  is 
bald,  and  slovenly. 

The  elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfor- 
tunate lady,  has  been  highly,  and  justly 
praised.  In  that  elegy,  a  humane,  and 
generous  melancholy  is  expressed  in  the 
most  pathetick  eloquence ;  in  the  most  li- 
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quid  numbers.  It  is  marked  with  a  ge- 
nerous indignation ;  with  animated  re- 
monstrance ;  with  fine  moral  reflections; 
and  moral  admonition;  successive,  and 
sable  funereal  imagery  is  pictured  to  the 
descendants  of  the  unfeeling  guardian, 
with  a  poetical  pomp  and  solemnity ; 
earth,  air,  and  heaven,  are  interested  in 
the  fate  of  the  unhappy  fair  one;  the 
earliest  dews  of  the  morning  drop  on 
her  grave;  it  is  adorned  with  the  first 
roses  of  the  year;  and  it  is  oversha- 
dowed with  wings  of  angels.  There  are, 
however,  sullen  men,  or  sullen  humours, 
that  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely. 

"  It  does  not  appear"  (says  Dr.  John- 
son) "  that  the  lady  had  any  claim  to 
"  praise;  or  much  to  compassion  She 
"  seems  to  have  been  impatient,  violent, 
"  and  ungovernable.  Her  uncle's  power 
"  could  not  have  lasted  long;  the  hour 
"  of  liberty,  and  choice  would  have 
"  come  in  time;  but  her  desires  were 
"  too  hot  for  delay;  and  she  liked  self- 
66  murder  better  than  suspense. 

"  Nor  is  it  discovered  that  the  uncle, 
"  whoever  he  was,  is,  with  much  jus- 
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"  tice,  delivered  to  posterity  as  a  false 
"guardian:  beseems  to  have  done  only 
"  that  for  which  a  guardian  is  appointed; 
"  he  endeavoured  to  direct  his  niece  till 
"  she  should  be  able  to  direct  herself. 
"  Poetry  has  not  often  been  worse  em- 
"  ployed,  than  in  dignifying  the  arrio- 
"  rous  fury  of  a  raving  girl."  —Pp.  25,  26. 
Though  some  parts  of  Johnson's  moral, 
and  literary  character  are  highly  respect- 
able, I  am  here  almost  tempted  to  ex- 
claim, with  FalstafF  (and  the  callous 
prejudices  from  which  this  barbarous 
language  proceeded,  would  justify  the  ex- 
clamation) "  Why  what  a  Herod  of  jury 
"  is  this !"  Could  a  heart,  that,  in  its  bet- 
ter dispositions,  melted  at  a  tale  of  woe, 
whatever  was  the  cause  of  that  woe ;  thus 
inflexibly  persecute  the  memory  of  an  ac- 
complished female;  who  must  have  suf- 
fered as  much  as  fancy  can  conceive ;  and 
more  than  tongue  can  express  ?  Are  souls 
of  sensibility,  and  humanity;  are  the  dis- 
ciples of  true  religion  insulted  with  these 
remarks  by  a  poet,  and  a  Christian  philo- 
sopher ;  or  by  a  mere  commercial  father, 
or  uncle;  who  would  marry  his  daughter, 
or  his  niece  to  the  devil,  for  title,  and  for- 
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tune;  and  who  fancies  that  dignity  and 
happiness  are  the  inseparable  concomi- 
tants of  the  possession  of  wealth?  I 
trust  in  the  God  of  mercy,  and  forgive- 
ness, that  the  bulls  of  popes,  and  the 
frowns,  and  anathemas  of  priests,  are, 
by  this  time,  equally  insignificant;  there- 
fore, I  likewise  trust  that  the  present  com- 
pany will  allow  me  tenderly  to  compas- 
sionate the  suicide;  and,  with  a  particular 
tenderness,  to  compassionate  the  suicide 
who  falls  a  victim  to  love. 

But  we  can  easily  account  for  the  seve- 
rity of  this  passage  by  that  inquisitorial 
spirit  which  too  largely  characterized  the 
life,  and  the  writings  of  Johnson.  For, 
at  another  part  of  his  observations  on 
Pope,  he  informs  us,  that  "  the  verses  on 
the  unfortunate  lady  have  drawn  much 
attention  by  the  illaudable  singularity 
of  treating  suicide  with  respect."  p.  177. 
— Here  the  secret  is  out :  the  fair  sufferer 
was  to  be  rigorously  condemned  for  com- 
mitting;  and  the  poet  wa$  to  be  severely 
censured,  for  affectionately,  and  beauti- 
fully deploring,  an  act,  for  which  no  mer- 
cy was  to  be  found,  in  the  code  of  his 
gloomy  superstition.  Whether  or  no  the 
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elegy,  and  the  catastrophe  which  occa- 
sioned it,  are  properly  viewed  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  or  by  me;  I  appeal — by  no 
means,  to  mere  narrow-spirited  forma- 
lists in  religion;  who  were  warmly  re- 
buked by  our  Saviour  himself ;  but  to  the 
truly  good,  to  those  who  are  good,  with 
an  elevation  of  moral  character;  I  mean ; 
— to  real  Christians. 

Pope  shows,  in  his  ethick  epistles,  a 
masterly  knowledge  of  mankind;  which 
he  displays,  and  enforces,  with  his  usual 
ease,  and  strength,  and  lustre  of  poetry. 
In  these  epistles,  and,  indeed,  through  the 
tenour  of  his  moral  poetry,  he  supposes 
an  innate  ruling,  or  predominant  passion ; 
which  influences,  and  decides,  the  strain, 
and  colour  of  human  life.  I  do  not 
lay  such  a  stress  on  this  ruling  passion 
as  was  given  to  it  by  Pope;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  should  have  so  little  weight 
as  Johnson  allows  it.  Let  us  hear  what 
he  advances  on  this  important  subject, 
— "  It  must  be,  at  least,  allowed,  that 
"  this  ruling  passion,  antecedent  to  rea- 
"  son,  or  observation,  must  have  an  ob- 
(( ject  independent  on  human  contrivance; 
"  for  there  can  be  no  natural  desire  of 
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"  artificial  good.  No  man,  therefore, 
"  can  be  born,  in  the  strict  acceptation, 
"  a  lover  of  money;  for  he  may  be  born 
"  where  money  does  not  exist;  nor  can 
"  he  be  born,  in  a  moral  sense,  a  lover 
"  of  his  country;  for  society,  politically 
"  regulated,  is  a  state,  contradistinguish - 
"  ed  from  a  state  of  nature;  and  any 
"  attention  to  that  coalition-of  interests 
"  which  makes  the  happiness  of  a  coun- 
"  try,  is  possible  only  to  those  whom 
"  inquiry,  and  reflexion  have  enabled 
"  to  comprehend  it. — This  doctrine  is, 
"  in  itself,  pernicious  as  well  as  false; 
"  its  tendency  is,  to  produce  the  belief 
66  of  a  kind  of  moral  predestination,  or 
"  overruling  principle,  which  cannot  be 
"resisted;  he  that  admits  it  is  prepared 
"  to  comply  with  every  desire  that  ca- 
"  price,  or  opportunity  shall  excite;  and 
66  to  flatter  himself  that  he  submits  only 
"  to  the  lawful  dominion  of  nature,  in 
"  obeying  the  resistless  authority  of  his 
"ruling  passion." — Pp.  115,  116. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  this  reasoning 
is  very  weak,  and  futile;  that  it  may  be 
annihilated,  without  the  metaphysical 
acuteness,  and  stretch  of  thought  of  a 
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Berkley,  or  a  Hume.  It  is  easy  for  us 
to  conceive  that  a  man  may  be  born 
with  the  physical  cause,  or  causes  of 
this  ruling  passion;  and  that  it  may 
have  no  dependence  on  human  arts,  and 
institutions,  before  he  converses  with 
the  world.  It  is  easy  to  imagine;  for, 
in  truth;  it  is  evident  from  facts,  that 
one  man  has  a  stronger  natural  propensi- 
ty to  sensual  pleasure,  than  another. 
A  man  may  be  born  with  a  cold,  and 
selfish  nature;  such  a  person  will  be  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  use,  and  value  of 
money,  while  he  is  a  child;  the  selfish- 
ness, however,  of  his  temperature,  may 
be  remarked  by  attentive  observers,  even 
in  his.  tender  years;  he  will  be  churlish, 
and  ungenerous  to  his  play-fellows;  and 
he  will  anxiously  hoard  his  toys.  As  he 
grows  up,  the  charms  of  gold  will  prin- 
cipally attract,  and  captivate  him;  and 
he  will  be,  through  life,  a  tenacious, 
unfeeling  miser.  We  can  as  easily  con- 
ceive that  another  man  may  be  born 
with  a  happier  constitution  of  soul.  Its 
native  essence  may  be  fraught  with  the 
embryo-sparks  of  ardour,  and  generosi- 
ty. Among  school-boys  this  disposition 
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often  asserts  its  future  eminence;  there, 
a  variety  of  tempers,  passions,  habits,  and 
characters,   are  palpably  distinguishable, 
in  a  numerous  society,  who  are  subject  to 
the  same  displicine;  and  there,  the  Joneses 
are  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  Blyfils. 
A  person    of   the    generous    disposition 
whom  I  have  last  introduced,  will,  natu- 
rally,  and   most  probably,    act    in   the 
world,    in    a    closely    connected    conse- 
quence of  that  disposition;  and  agreea- 
bly to  the  rank,  and  department,  which 
he  may  hold  in  life;  or  in  other  words, 
as  external  objects  may  meet,    and  im- 
press him.      Such   a  man,    in  a  private 
station,    will  be  a  good  father  of  a    fa- 
mily; a  good  friend;  a  benefactor  to  his 
poor  neighbours;  or,    he  will  be    a  zea- 
lous, and  determined  patriot,  in  the  se- 
nate,   or  in  the  field.      I  am    far    from 
asserting,    that    such     natural,     consti- 
tutions of  the  mind  will  always  persue 
their   natural    and    powerful    tendency; 
for     we    may    be    thrown    into     situa- 
tions;    we     may     be    entangled     with 
connexions,    which  are,    too  often   des- 
tructive of  virtue,  and  the  love  of  fame. 
There  is,  however,    a  sufficient  founda- 
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tion  to  show,  that  the  ruling  passion  is 
not  a  groundless,    and    chimerical    mo- 
ral axiom.     I  can  likewise  easily  conceive 
that,   from  the  variety  with    which    the 
stamina  of  the    soul    may    be    formed, 
and  modified ;    different  men,    who  are, 
all,  naturally  selfish;  and  different  men, 
who    are,    all,  naturally  generous ;    and 
though  of  each  kind,  in  appearance,  with 
exactly  similar  dispositions,    will  prose- 
cute, through  life,    different  selfish,  and 
different  generous   persuits  ;  or,   to  vary 
my  manner  .of  expressing  myself:    they 
will,  from  native,    and  physical    causes, 
be  differently  affected  with  the  different 
objects    of   their  respective  natures.      It 
will  not  be  incumbent  on  me  to  recede 
from  this  theory,    on  the  authority,    or 
from  the  opposition,  of  any  man;  unless 
he  can   prove    to    me,    that    he    is    ac- 
quainted, in  some  degree,  with  the  sub- 
stance of    the  human  mind,    and    with 
the   process    of   its  operations.      But  of 
these  effects  of    the  Divine  power,    and 
wisdom,    we  are    totally    ignorant.      Of 
this,  however,  we  may  be  satisfied;  that 
there  is  a  natural  disposition  which  often 
directs    the  tenour,    and  determines  the 
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fortune,  of  our  lives.  There  is  a  great 
diversity  of  this  disposition  in  different 
men:  it  decides  our  talents;  it  influ- 
ences our  conduct  far  more  than  educa- 
tion; it  exercises  its  powerful  dominion 
over  persons  who  have  been  educated  in 
the  same  way ;  and  who,  through  life, 
move  in  situations  which  are  almost 
exactly  similar  to  one  another.  This 
disposition  displays  itself,  not  only  on 
important,  and  trying  occasions ;  but  in 
the  common,  and  daily  manner  »f  de- 
portment; of  conversation;  and  of  ac- 
tion. 

It  cannot  be  asserted,  without  the  most 
unguarded,  and  palpable  sophistry,  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  ruling  passion  produces 
the  belief  of  an  overruling  principle  that 
cannot  be  resisted;  and  that,  therefore, 
any  man,  who  is  capable  of  thinking  at 
all,  may  have  a  strong  argument  for 
the  palliation,  or  excuse,  of  his  vices. 
For  what  is  reason ;  for  what  is  revela- 
tion given  to  us,  but  by  their  united  as- 
sistance, to  subject  our  minds  to  the 
laws  of  virtue,  and  religion;  whether  we 
have  to  contend  with  one  violent  pas- 
sion, or  with  many  ?  When  Pope  applies 
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the  doctrine  of  his  ruling  passion,  he 
does  not  say,  that  it  is  invincible;  he 
only  shows  its  too  frequent,  and  pre- 
vailing influence.  One  who  is  inclined 
to  desert  the  standard  of  virtue,  and  to 
be  a  slave  under  that  of  vice,  may  find 
an  obvious,  and  stronger  palliative 
(though  it  will  be  but  a  palliative)  for 
his  defection,  than  any  inference  which 
he  can  draw  from  the  philosophy  of  Pope 
by  reflecting  how  little  mankind  are,  in 
general,  governed  by  reasort ;  and  how 
much  they  are  the  victims  of  passion. 
It  is'  a  part  of  the  bigot's  practice,  to 
take  a  false  alarm  in  the  cause  of  God, 
and  virtue ;  to  insult,  and  to  rail,  when 
no  disrespect  is  meant  to  either.  In 
this  paroxysm  of  their  holy  zeal,  they 
fancy  that  they  are  of  service  to  mora- 
lity, and  religion,  when  on  their  altar, 
they  sacrifice  justice,  and  truth.  I  wish 
that  these  gentlemen  would  leave  the 
vindication  of  the  Deity  to  himself  ra- 
ther than  defend  him  so  iniquitously. 
Complicated,  and  mysterious,  in  our 
present  state  must  his  oeconomy  be,  to 
the  very  limited  faculties  of  man :  but 
the  time  will  come,  when  his  eluci- 
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dation  of  himself  will  supercede,  will 
annihilate  all  our  miserable  controver- 
sies. 

• 

If  you  have  given  your  attention  to 
my  Lecture,  you  have  done  me  ho- 
nour; especially,  if  you  have  attended 
to  this  drier  part.  Permit  me  to  relieve 
you  with  our  poet's  description  of  the 
power  of  the  ruling  passion.  It  is  his 
rare  province,  to  enrich  with  flowers  the 
metaphysical  heath;  to  give  persons, 
and  characters,  to  reason,  and  the  pas- 
sions. 

As  man  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his  breath. 
Receives  the  lurking  principle  of  death  ; 
The  young  disease  that  must  subdue  at  length, 
Grows  with  his   growth,    and   strengthens   with  his 

strength; 

'So,  cast,  and  mingled  with  his  very  frame, 
The  mind's  disease,  its  ruling  passion  came. 
Each  vital  humour,  which  should  feed  the  whole, 
Soon  flows  to  this,  in  body,  and  in  soul. 
Whatever  warms  the  heart,  or  fills  the  head  ; 
As  the  mind  opens,  and  its  functions  spread  ; 
Imagination  plies  her  dangerous  art ; 
And  pours  it  all  upon  the  peccant  part. 
Nature  its  mother  j  habit  is  its  nurse ; 
Witi  spirit;  faculties,  but  make  it  worse; 
Reason  itself  but  lends  it  edge,  and  power  ; 
As  Heaven's  blest  beam  turns  vinegar  more  sour. 


We,  wretched  subjects,  though  to  lawful  sway, 
Iti  this  weak  queen,  some  favourite  still  obey. 
Ah  !  if  she  lend  not  arms  as  well  as  rules, 
What  can  she  more  than  tell  us  we  are  fools; 
Teach  us  to  mourn  our  nature,  not  to  mend ; 
A  sharp  accuser,  but  a  helpless  friend; 
Or,  from  a  judge,  turn  pleader,  and  persuade 
The  choice  we  make ;  or  justify  it  made  : 
Proud  of  an  easy  conquest  all  along  ; 
She  but  removes  weak  passions  for  the  strong : 
So,  when  small  humours  gather  to  a  gout, 
The  Doctor  fancies  he  lias  driven  them  out. 

Essay  on  Man,  Epistle  lid.  v.  133. 

The  epitaphs  which  were  written  by 
Pope,  are  certainly  inferiour  to  his  other 
poetry:  this,  I  believe,  is  the  general 
opinion.  An  epitaph  is  a  serious  epi- 
gram ;  and  we  see  by  the  failure  of  nu- 
merous attempts,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  attain  excellence  in  the  epigramma- 
tick  species  of  writing.  Johnson,  how- 
ever treats  these  epitaphs  in  a  very  cap- 
tious hypercritical  manner.  Many  of 
his  objections  are  quibbling;  and  to  evi- 
dent merit  he  refuses  the  praise  which 
it  deserves.  On  these  instances  of  his 
illiberality  I  shall  be  concise;  for  the 
trifling  spurts  of  petulance  are  not  wor- 
thy of  much  examination.  I  shall  here 
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observe  that  Pope's  epitaphs  would  have 
been  much  more  esteemed,  if  we  did 
not  unfortunately  recollect  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  Pope. 

The  following    are  the  two  first  lines 
of  the  epitaph  on  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 

Dorset,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  mu.se's  pride; 
Patron  of  arts,  and  judge  of  nature,  died. 

"  The  first  distich  of  this  epitaph" 
(says  Johnson)  "  contains  a  kind  of  in- 
"  formation  which  few  would  want;  that 
"  the  man,  for  whom  the  tomb  was 
"  erected,  died." — It  was  undoubtedly 
Pope's  meaning  that  this  expression 
should  amount  to  "  Here  lies  Dorset." — 
"  What  he  meant"  (says  our  critick) 
66  by,  judge  of  nature,  is  not  easy  to  say." 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  happiest 
expression  that  Mr.  Pope  might  have 
chosen;  but  I  cannot  think  that  the 
sense  of  it  is  obscure.  He  means  that 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  as  a  poet,  was  con- 
versant with  the  scenes  of  nature,  and 
with  good  composition. 

The  scourge  of  pride;  though  sanctified,  or  great ; 
Of  fops,  in  learning ;  and  of  knaves  in  state. 
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"  Of  this  couplet"  (says  Johnson)  "  the 
"  second  line  is  not  what  is  intended, 
"  an  illustration  of  the  former.  Pride, 
"  in  the  great,  is,  indeed,  well  enough 
"  connected  with  knaves  instate;  though 
"  knave  is  a  word  rather  too  ludicrous 
"  and  light;  but  the  notion  of  sanctified 
"  pride  will  not  lead  the  thoughts  to 
"fops  in  learning." — I  think  that  this 
.couplet,  too,  may  be  defended  without 
elaborate  reasoning;  and  without  the  un- 
candid  spirit  of  opposition.  The  second 
line  appears  to  me  to  be  an  evident  illus- 
tration of  the  former.  Most  of  the  fops 
in  learning  have  been  in  the  priesthood: 
the  learned  men  of  that  class  have  often 
been  pedants;  but  a  priest,  especially  a 
powerful  dignitary,  is  sanctified  by  his 
office.  If  he  is,  therefore,  a  pedant ;  as 
it  is  probable  that  he  may  be;  and  as. 
every  pedant  is  a  literary  fop;  such  a 
dignitary  may,  with  propriety  be  termed 
a  sanctified  fop  in  learning.  My  poetical 
taste  is  not  so  squeamish  as  to  have  any 
objection  to  the  word  knave,  as  it  is  here 
applied. 

Blest  courtier  !  who  could  King,  and  country  please ; 
Yet  sacred  kept  his  friendship,  and  his  ease  ! 
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"  Cavil"  (say  the  good  old  translators 
of  the  bible)  "  where  it  does  not  find  a 
hole,  will  make  one."  We  should  hardly 
apprehend  that  a  fault  would  be  found  in 
these  lines  by  the  severest  critick.  But 
our  Doctor  is  very  much  offended  with  the 
application  of  the  epithet,  sacred,  to  ease. 
For  my  part,  I  can  see  no  profaneness  ; 
no  impropriety,  in  the  application.  Ease; 
or  leisure;  or  the  independent  use  of  our 
own  time;  is,  to  every  wise,  and  good 
man,  one  of  the  most  sacred  objects  in 
the  world.  Nothing,  if  it  is  well  em- 
ployed, can  so  much  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  our  health;  to  our  im- 
provement in  knowledge,  and  virtue;  and 
consequently,  to  our  happiness.  It  was- 
ease  thus  enjoyed,  and  thus  illuminated, 
that  Pope,  undoubtedly,  had  in  his  view ; 
when  he  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  bles- 
sings which  the  Earl  of  Dorset  possessed; 
not  the  stupid,  and  animal  ease  of  indo- 
lence, and  sensuality.  I  have  always 
admired  the  elegant  conclusion  of  this 
epitaph  : 

Blest  peer  !  his  great  forefathers'  every  grace 
Reflecting,  and  reflected  on  his  race  j 
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Where  other  Buckhursts ;  other  Dorscts  shine ; 
And  patriots,  still,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 

But  Johnson,  a  severer  critick  than 
Swift,  cannot  endure  these  lays.  He  tells 
us  that  "  the  blessing  ascribed  to  the  peer 
"  has  no  connexion  with  his  peerage. 
"  It  might  happen  to  any  other  man 
"  whose  ancestors  were  remembered ;  or 
"  whose  posterity  was  likely  to  be  regard  - 
"  ed."  Pp.  216,  217,  218.— This  is  really 
shutting  the  eyes  of  the  mind  against  the 
light  of  common  sense.  The  peer  must 
be  particularly  happy  who  is  conscious 
that  his  ancestors  were  good,  and  great 
men ;  and  that  neither  he,  nor  his  family, 
degenerate  from  their  worth,  and  their 
accomplishments  :  for  it  is  presumed  that 
honours  have  been,  at  first  conferred,  as 
the  rewards  of  virtue;  with  which,  when 
they  are  connected,  they  give  it  lustre; 
when  they  are  the  concomitants  of  its  re- 
verse, they  inflict  an  additional  infamy  on 
vice. 

I  shall  not  waste  more  of  our  time  in 
examining  his  petulant  criticisms  on  these 
epitaphs:  the  employment  would  be  un- 
interesting, because  it  would  be  super- 
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fluous.  I  beg  leave,  however,  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  epitaph  on  Gay.  It  is 
not  without  its  faults;  but  take  it  altoge- 
ther, it  is  a  fine  epitaph.  But  nothing 
can  please  a  critick  who  is  determined  to 
be  supercilious ;  and  if  he  has  acquired  a 
high  reputation  in  the  literary  world,  even 
his  absurdities,  and  extravagances  easily 
obtain  a  servile  acquiescence,  and  appro- 
bation. 

In  wit,  a  man  ;  simplicity,  a  child. 

I  cannot  but  think  this  a  good  line ;  but 
it  has,  unfortunately  incurred  the  con- 
tempt of  Dr.  Johnson. — "  That  Gay  was 
"  a  man,  in  wit,  is"  (it  seems)  "  a  very  fri- 
"  gid  commendation  :  to  have  the  wit  of 
"  a  man,  is  not  much  for  a  poet.  The  wit 
"  of  a  man,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  child 
"  make  a  poor,  and  vulgar  contrast,  and 
"  raise  no  ideas  of  excellence,  either  in- 
"  tellectual,  or  moral.  P.  235. — I  must, 
in  the  first  place,  observe,  that  the  poet 
uses  the  word,  wit,  here,  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  term;  though  Johnson 
seems  to  imply,  that  he  made  it  synoni- 
mous  with  sense,  or  understanding.  And 
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I  must  likewise  observe,  that  the  wit  of  a 
man,  as  it  is  applied  in  this  epitaph,  sig- 
nifies manly,  energetick,  poignant  wit. 
Let  us,  then,  fairly  see  the  nature,  and 
merit  of  the  compliment;  and  we  may  see 
them  in  a  moment.  To  unite  with  such 
wit,  the  simplicity  of  a  child;  that  is,  an 
inoffensive,  and  ingenuous  disposition; 
and  inoffensive  and  ingenuous  manners ; 
is  not  a  very  frigid,  but  a  ^ery  warm  com- 
mendation: it  is  very  much,  for  a  poet; 
it  is  very  much  for  any  human  being. 
The  union  makes  it  not  a  poor,  and  vul- 
gar; but  an  elegant,  and  a  striking  con- 
trast; and  raises  high  ideas  of  excellence, 
both  moral,  and  intellectual. 

In  criticizing  these  epitaphs,  Dr.  John- 
son makes  the  following  remark. — "  I 
"  think  it  may  be  observed  that  the  par- 
"  tide  O !"  [or,  oh !  for  they  are  of  the 
same  import]  "  used  at  the  beginning  of 
"  a  sentence,  always  offends." — There  is 
not  the  least  foundation,  in  nature,  or  ef- 
fect, for  this  silly  observation.  A  few  ex- 
amples will  evince  its  futility. 

Oh  !  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 

Deriham. 
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O  !  just  beheld,  and  lost;  admired,  and  mourned  ; 
With  softest  manners  j  gentlest  arts  adorned  ! 

Pope. 


Oh  !  while  along  the  stream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fame  ; 
Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail  -, 
Pursue  the  triumph  j  and  partake  the  gale  ! 

Pope. 

Before  I  dismiss  the  present  subject,  I 
shall  quote  him,  far  more  to  his  advan- 
tage, on  the  difficulty  which  a  poet  has 
to  encounter,  in  writing  an  epitaph. — 
"  The  difficulty  in  writing  an  epitaph, 
"  is,  to  give  a  particular,  and  appropriate 
"'praise.  This,  however,  is  not  always  to 
be  performed,  whatever  be  the  diligence 
or  ability  of  the  writer.  For  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  have  no  character  at 
66  all;  have  little  that  distinguishes  them 
66  from  others  equally  good,  or  bad;  and 
"  therefore,  nothing  can  be  said  of  them, 
"  which  may  not  be  applied,  with  equal 
"  propriety,  to  a  thousand  more.  It  is, 
"  indeed,  no  great  panegyrick,  that  there 
"  is  inclosed  in  this  tomb,  one  who  was 
"  born  in  one  year,  and  died  in  another; 
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"  yet  many  useful,  and  amiable  lives,  have 
been  spent,  which  yet  leave  little  mate- 
rials  for  any  other  memorial.  These 
are,  however,  not  the  proper  subjects  of 
poetry;  and  whenever  friendship,  or 
any  other  motive,  obliges  a  poet  to 
write  on  such  subjects,  he  must  be  for- 
given,  if  he  sometimes  wanders  in  gene- 
"  ralities;  and  utters  the  same  praises 
"  over  different  tombs."  P.  229. 

But  a  far  more  important  object  than 
his  epitaphs  now  presses  itself  on  my 
mind;  I  mean,  his  translation  of  the  Iliad; 
one  of  the  most  arduous  and  glorious  at- 
chievements  that  ever  was  completed  by 
human  industry,  and  by  human  genius. 
I  must  beg  leave  to  introduce  my  remarks 
with  a  large  quotation  from  Johnson  ;  you 
will  find  it  replete  with  judicious,  elegant, 
and  masterly  criticism.  —  "  The  train  of 
my  disquisition  has  now  conducted  me 
to  that  poetical  wonder,  the  translation 
of  the  Iliad;  a  performance  which  no 
age  or  nation  can  pretend  to  equal. 
******  The  chief  help  of  Pope,  in 
"  this  arduous  undertaking,  was  drawn 
from  the  versions  of  Dry  den.  Virgil 
had  borrowed  much  of  his  imagery  from 
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"  Homer;  and  part  of  the  debt  was  now 
"  payed  by  his  translator.  Pope  searched 
66  the  pages  of  Dry  den  for  happy  combi- 
"  nations  of  heroick  diction;  but  it  will 
"  not  be  denied  that  he  added  much  to 
"  what  he  found.  He  cultivated  ourlan- 
"  guage  with  so  much  diligence,  and  art, 
"  that  he  has  left,  in  his  Homer,  a  trea- 
"  sure  of  poetical  elegances  to  posterity. 
"  His  version  may  be  said  to  have  tuned 
"  the  English  tongue;  for  since  its  ap- 
"  pearance,  no  writer,  however  deficient 
"  in  other  powers,  hath  wanted  melody. 
"  Such  a  series  of  lines,  so  elaborately  cor- 
"  rected,  and  so  sweetly  modulated,  took 
"  possession  of  the  public  ear;  the 
"  vulgar  were  enamoured  of  the  poem; 
"  and  the  learned  wondered  at  the  trans - 
"  lation. 

"  But  in  the  most  general  applause, 
"  discordant  voices  will  always  be  heard. 
"  It  has  been  objected  by  some,  who  wish 
66  to  be  numbered  among  the  sons  of 
"  learning,  that  Pope's  version  of  Homer 
"  is  not  Homerical;  that  it  exhibits  no 
"  resemblance  of  the  original,  and  charac- 
"  teristick  manner  of  the  father  of  poetry; 
"  as  it  wants  his  awful  simplicity ;  his. 
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artless  grandeur  ;  his  unaffected  majes- 
ty.  This  cannot  be  totally  denied;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  necessitous, 
quod  cogit,  defendit  ;  —  that  may  be 
lawfully  done  which  cannot  be  forborne. 
Time,  and  place  will  always  enforce  re- 
gard. In  estimating  this  translation, 
"  consideration  must  be  had  of  the  na- 
"  tureof  our  language;  the  form  of  our 
metre;  and  above  all  of  the  change 
which  twro  thousand  years  have  made, 
in  the  modes  of  life,  and  the  habits  of 
"  thought.  Virgil  wrote  in  a  language  of 
u  the  same  general  fabrick  with  that  of 
"  Homer;  in  verses  of  the  same  mea- 
"  sure;  and  in  an  age  nearer  to  Homer's 
"  time  by  eighteen  hundred  years,  Yet 
66  he  found,  even  then,  the  state  of  the 
"  world  so  much  altered,  and  the  demand 
"  for  elegance  so  much  increased,  that 
"  mere  nature  would  be  endured  no 
"  longer;  and  perhaps,  in  the  multitude 
"  of  borrowed  passages,  very  few  can  be 
"  shown  which  he  has  not  embellished. 

"  There  is  a  time  when  nations,  emer- 
"  gingfrorn  barbarity,  and  falling  into  re- 
66  gular  subordination,  gain  leisure  to 
"  grow  wise;  and  feel  the  shame  of  igno- 
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"  ranee,  and  the  craving  pain  of  unsatis- 
"  fied  curiosity.  To  this  hunger  of  the 
"  mind  plain  sense  is  grateful;  that  which 
"  fills  the  void  removes  uneasiness  ;  and 
"  to  be  free  from  pain  for  awhile,  is  plea- 
"  sure;  but  repletion  generates  fastidious- 
"  ness ;  a  saturated  intellect  soon  becomes 
"  luxurious;  and  knowledge  finds  nowil- 
"  ling  reception,  till  it  is  recommended 
"  by  artificial  diction.  Thus  it  will  be 
"  found,  as  learning  advances,  that  in  all 
"  nations,  the  first  writers  are  simple;  and 
"  that  every  age  improves  in  elegance. 
"  One  refinement  always  makes  way  for 
"  another;  and  what  was  expedient  to 
Virgil,  was  necessary  to  Pope. 
"  I  suppose,  many  readers  of  the  En- 
glish Iliad,  when  they  have  been 
"  touched  wilh  some  unexpected  beavity 
"  of  the  lighter  kind,  have  tried  to  enjoy 
"  it  in  the  original,  where,  alas !  it  was 
"  not  to  be  found.  Homer,  doubtless, 
"  owes  to  his  translator  many  Ovidian 
66  graces,  not  exactly  suitable  to  his  cha- 
"  racter ;  but  to  have  added  can  be  no 
"  great  crime,  if  nothing  be  taken  away. 
"  Elegance  is  surely  to  be  desired,  if  it  be 
"  not  gained  at  the  expence  of  dignity. 
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"  A  hero  would  wish  to  be  loved  as  well 
66  as  to  be  reverenced. 

66  To  a  thousand  cavils  one  answer  is 
"  sufficient.  The  purpose  of  a  writer  is 
"to  be  read;  and  the  criticism  which 
"  would  destroy  the  power  of  pleasing, 
66  must  be  blown  aside.  Pope  wrote  for 
his  own  age,  and  his  own  nation;  he 
knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  colour 
the  images,  and  point  the  sentiments  of 
"  his  author;  he,  therefore,  made  him 
"  graceful;  but  lost  him  some  of  his  subli- 
"  mity."  Pages  192,  193,  194,  195,  196. 
I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give 
you  this  copious  extract,  from  our  cele- 
brated biographer  of  Pope;  because  1 
wish  conscientiously  to  perform  the  task 
which  I  have  undertaken;  to  give  you  as 
much  literary  entertainment  as  is,  every 
way,  in  my  power;  and  likewise  literary 
instruction,  and  information;  if,  indeed, 
you  can  iv ant  any.  I  should  suppose  that 
there  cannot  be  a  happier  quotation, 
for  both  the  purposes  which  I  have  now 
mentioned;  it  exhibits  a  distinct,  and 
bold  view,  of  the  gradual  progress,  and 
refinement,  of  language,  and  of  learning; 
it  justly,  warmly,  and  incontrovertibly 
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defends,  and  proves,  the  propriety;  the 
necessity  of  Pope's  polished,  and  expand- 
ed manner  of  translating  Homer :  and  the 
style,  in  accuracy,  and  vigour,  is  worthy 
of  the  matter.  It  is  Longinus  exempli- 
fying his  precepts  by  himself. 

This  eulogy  on  Pope's  translation  will 
have  a  double  weight  when  we  consider 
that  Johnson  was  a  superstitious  idolater 
of  Homer.  And  from  that  idolatry,  in 
two  parts  of  the  quotation  which  I  have 
now  read,  I  think  that  he  has  been  very 
injurious  to  Pope,  in  favour  of  Homer. 
For  1  must  observe,  that  not  only  the 
lighter,  but  the  more  magnificent  graces, 
often  charm,  and  strike  us  in  Pope; 
though  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
original.  And  if  any  cold  critick  objects 
to  these  additions,  I  shall  reply  to  him, 
in  the  words  of  Johnson,  that  "  to  have 
"  added  can  be  no  great  crime,,  if  nothing 
be  taken  away." — Johnson  asserts  that 
Pope's  translation  has  many  Ovidian 
graces." — Here,  he  seems  totally  to 
mistake  the  character  of  Pope,  as  a 
poet;  which  is,  simplicity,  without  lan- 
gour;  and  elegance,  without  affectation. 
If  he  had  been  profuse  of  Ovidian  graces ; 
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of  running  down  a  spirited  thought  to 
flatness;  of  the  childish  approximation, 
and  opposition  of  images  that  should  ever 
be  kept  remote  from  each  other ;  he  must 
have  injudiciously  enlarged,  or  corrupted 
his  original.  To  such  a  meretricious  glit- 
ter, the  rude  simplicity  of  Homer  was 
preferable.  His  good  taste  would  always 
reject,  and  despise  the  tinsel  of  Ovid;  that 
he  did  reject,  and  despise  it,  is  proved  by 
his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  as  well  as  by 
his  other  works.  He  never  needed  to  have 
recourse  to  such  petty  ornaments;  he  had 
always  the  purest  gold  at  command,  to 
give  relief  to  the  poetical  poverty  of  Ho- 
mer. 

66  He  made  him  graceful"  (says  John- 
son) "  but  lost  him  some  of  his  subliini- 
"  ty." — Here,  again,  a  great  mind  is  dark- 
ened by  its  early  habits  of  thinking ;  by 
its  prejudices  in  favour  of  Greek,  and  of 
antiquity.  In  making  him  graceful,  he 
preserved  every  particle  of  his  sublimity. 
Nay,  that  sublimity  made  its  way  more 
directly  to  our  souls;  it  struck  more  for- 
cibly by  the  grace  with  which  it  was  con- 
veyed. That  sublimity  was  even  im- 
proved; it  was  exalted  by  our  divine  trans- 
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lator.  In  Homer  you  have  sublimity ;  in 
Pope,  you  have  more  sublimity ;  adorned 
and  made  celestial,  by  beauty.  But  en- 
comium is  no  proof:  and  there  is  no 
proof  so  unequivocal;  so  decisive,  to  a 
sensible,  and  distinguishing  audience,  as  a 
fair  citation  of  passages.  You  will  be  con- 
vinced, by  a  quotation,  or  two,  that  Pope 
raises,  and  invigorates  the  sublime  of  Ho- 
mer ;  and  when  you  have  judged  of  what 
I  shall  quote,  you  will  give  me  some  cre- 
dit when  I  assure  you  that  Homer  is  as 
much  obliged  to  his  great  English  trans- 
lator, in  the  ten4er,  and  pathetic,  as  in 
the  grand,  and  sublime  parts  of  his  work. 
I  shall  give  you  the  passages  in  English 
blank  verse;  and  in  Pope's  translation. 
They  are  celebrated  passages ;  I  shall  be 
as  faithful  as  possible,  and  particularly, 
on  this  occasion,  to  the  original.  There- 
fore if  you  meet  with  less  of  what  is  vigo- 
rous, and  astonishing,  than  you  expect,  I 
hope  that  the  fault  will  not  be  mine,  but 
Homer's. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad,  Thetis  ascends  to  Heaven;  and  re- 
quests Jupiter  that  the  short  life  of  her 
son  may  be  filled  with  fame,  and  glory. 
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Jupiter  grants  her  petition ;  and  ratifies 
his  promise  with  an  awful  sanction.  The 
following  lines  contain  the  description  of 
that  majestick  scene;  and  they  convey  the 
substance  of  their  original : 

Saturnius  said  5  and  with  his  sable  eye-brows, 
Gave  sign  of  his  assent ;  his  curls  ambrosial 
Waved,  as  the  eternal  king,  his  head  inclining, 
Confirmed  his  words  j  the  nod  shook  great  Olympus. 

Pope  thus  translates  the  passage  : 

He  spoke ;  and  awful,  bends  his  sable  brows; 
.   Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls ;  and  gives  the  nod ; 
The  stamp  of  fate ;  the  sanction  of  the  God : 
High  Heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took ; 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook. 

Iliad.  B.  1st.  v.  683. 


My  other  specimen  of  Homer,  and  of 
Pope,  shall  be  taken  from  the  end  of  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Iliad;  where  we  have 
the  famous  night-piece ;  a  beautiful,  and 
noble  simile,  by  which  the  fires  of  the 
nocturnal  camp  of  the  Trojans,  and  their 
effects  are  illustrated,  and  aggrandized. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  be  faithful  to  the  ori- 
ginal : 
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As,  in  the  Heavens:  when  round  the  glorious  moon 
The  stars  with  all  their  lustre  shine  ;  when  Ether 
Smiles,  in  a  calm  serene  j  when  groves,  and  towers  ; 
When  tops  of  hills  illumined  charm  the  eye  :— 
Light  placid,  but  immense,  pours  down  on  earth ; 
All  the  stars  heam  j  the  shepherd's  soul  exults. 

This,  I  trust,  is  the  sense;  these  are  the 
images  of  Homer.  But  how  are  they  ex- 
pressed; how  are  they  arranged; — what 
colouring;  what  animation  is  given  to 
them,  by  Pope? 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  Heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light ; 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene ; 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene  : 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll  j 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed  ; 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  ; 
Then  shine  the  vales  ;  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise  ; 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies  : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 

Iliad.  B.  VJIIth.  v.  687. 

I  will  not  be  so  impertinent  as  to  pre- 
sume particularly  to  show  you  how  Pope 
has,  here,  excelled  his  master.  The  pas- 
sages which  I  have  translated,  and  quo- 
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ted,  speak  distinctly  for  themselves.  But 
I  will  acknowledge  that  if  they  were  trans- 
lated better  than  I  can  translate  them, 
the  flowing,  and  melodious  Greek  must 
always  suffer,  as  far  as  language  goes,  in 
an  English  version,  that  is  meant  to  be 
literal. 

I  am  sorry  that  there  is  a  dull  speck  in 
the  beautiful  translation  of  this  beautiful 
simile.  The  swains  bless  the  useful  light. 
It  appears  that  Pope  had  frequently  al- 
tered his  epithet  to  light :  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  was  satisfied  with  so  life- 
less a  word,  at  last.  All  the  other  lines 
are  excellent,  to  the  highest  degree,  with- 
out an  imperfection.  I  can  hardly  recol- 
lect such  a  falling  off,  in  a  great  writer, 
except  in  Johnson ;  where  he  sins  against 
the  soul  of  Shakespeare,  transmigrated 
into  Garrick,  by  terming  its  effects  (for 
which  language  has  not  an  epithet  suffi- 
ciently spirited,  and  ethereal)  a  harmless 
pleasure  ! 

Of  the  Odyssey  I  shall  say  little.  It 
has  uncommon;  it  has  great  merit:  but 
in  reading  it,  we  may  perceive  that  Pope 
was  fatigued  with  translating;  and  we 
may  perceive  the  inequality  of  his  compa- 
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nions.  I  wish,  indeed,  to  turn  away  my 
thoughts  from  a  long  poem,  which 
abounds  with  the  most  inelegant,  absurd, 
and  monstrous  tales. 

You  will  think  me  but  consistent  with 
myself,  if  I  declare  that  I  heartily  agree 
with  Lord  Lyttleton,  who,  in  his  Dialo- 
gues of  the  Dead,  wishes  that  Pope  had 
employed  the  five  years  (a  very  long  time, 
in  a  life  invaluable  !)  which   he  devoted 
to  the  Iliad,  in  his  own  original  composi- 
tion.    To  do  more  for  Homer  than  he  did 
for  him,  was9   and  ever  will  be,  beyond 
the  ability  of  man.     But  what  fine  moral 
numbers;  what  brilliant,  and  expressive 
imagery;   what  captivating  and  enchant- 
ing pathos,   have  we  probably  lost,  for, 
comparatively,  mere  rhapsodical  poetry ! 
I  could  likewise  wish  that  his  mind  had 
been  exerted  on  objects  of  more  dignity, 
and  duration,  when  he  wrote  the  Dunciad. 
It  abounds  with  fertility  of  imagination; 
with   powerful  satire;  and   with   vigour, 
and  magnificence  of  verse ;  but  the  perish- 
able dramatis  personae  are  not  worthy  of 
the  muse  of  its  authour:  they  will  be  less 
and  less    known,    or   remembered;  and 
therefore  it  will  continue  to  be  read,  with 
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a  decreasing  pleasure.  It  must  likewise 
be  objected  to  the  Dunciad,  that  some  of 
its  heroes  deserved  a  better  station.  I 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  had 
been  very  impertinent  or  insolent  to 
Pope ;  and,  therefore,  they  deserved  pu- 
nishment. A  poet  has  not  more  resent- 
ment than  other  people;  it  only  appears 
that  he  has,  because  he  can  show  it  more 
eminently.  As  to  presumptuous  block- 
heads, he  is  a  good  citizen  who  exposes 
them  to  their  merited  contempt.  And  if 
he  can  cure  them  of  their  cacoethes,  he 
both  serves  them,  and  the  community. 
So  thought  Swift;  so  thought  Atterbury; 
who  warmly  encouraged,  and  stimulated 
their  friend  to  write  the  Dunciad ;  and  I 
would  rather  be  of  their  poetical  creed, 
than  adopt  the  affected  opinion  of  those, 
who  loudly  condemn  all  satire,  because 
they  fear  its  arrows. 

The  epistolary  correspondence  of  Pope 
consists  of  the  most  entertaining,  and  in- 
teresting letters  in  the  English  language. 
It  may  easily  be  allowed  that  they  merit 
this  character;  for  several  men,  who  were 
more  illustrious  by  their  talents,  than  by 
their  rank,  and  high  offices  (and  the  times 
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in  which  he  lived,  were  eminently  distin- 
guished by  intellectual  glory) — were 
his  familiar  companions;  his  intimate 
friends. 

In  the  year  1721?  he  published  his  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  To 
that  edition  he  prefixed  a  preface,  which 
is  eminently  distinguished  by  elegance 
of  writing;  animated  criticism;  and  a 
masterly  display  of  the  genius  of  Shakes- 
peare. Let  the  pioneers  of  literature  toil 
on,  in  earth ;  let  them  triumph  in  their 
persevering  labours;  and  rail  at  the  con- 
duct of  our  great  general.  But  let  us 
hear  the  liberality  of  Johnson  to  Pope, 
on  this  publication. — "  Pope,  in  his  edi- 
"  tion"  [of  Shakespeare]  "  undoubtedly 
"  did  many  things  wrong;  and  left  many 
"  things  undone;  but  let  him  not  be 
*'  defrauded  of  his  due  praise.  He  was 
"  the  first  that  knew;  at  least  the  first 
that  told,  by  what  helps  the  text  might 
be  improved.  If  he  inspected  the  ear- 
ly  editions  negligently,  he  taught  others 
"  to  be  more  accurate.  In  his  preface, 
"  he  expanded,  with  great  skill,  and  ele- 
"  gance,  the  character  which  had  been 
"  given  of  Shakespeare,  by  Dryden ;  and 
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"  he  drew  the  publick  attention  upon 
"  his  works,  which,  though  often  men- 
"  tioned,  had  been  little  read." — P.  74. 
— This  is  the  gentle,  and  tender  cen- 
sure; and  the  just,  and  generous  praise, 
which  is  always  payed  by  one  writer  of 
genius  to  another,  dead,  or  living;  when 
his  mind  is  not  clouded  with  any  bale- 
ful prejudice,  or  passion.  And  this  res- 
pect from  Johnson  to  Pope,  ought  to 
suggest  a  more  humble  veneration  of 
superiour  talents,  to  those,  whose  wri- 
tings convince  us  that  they  may  ap- 
prehend the  grammatical  sense;  but  that 
they  cannot  feel  the  spirit  of  a  great 
authour;  to  those  whose  abilities  rise 
not  above  a  painful  history  of  old  words, 
and  of  old  ballads. 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  proper  place 
where  I  should  take  notice  of  Mr.  Pope's 
writings  in  prose.  His  preface  to  his 
translation  of  the  Iliad;  his  preface  to 
his  edition  of  Shakespeare;  and  all  his 
other  productions  which  are  not  in  verse; 
are  spirited,  elegant,  and  accurate;  they 
are,  evidently,  the  prose  of  a  poet.  I 
must  own,  however,  that  the  prose  of 
Pope  is  infer iour  to  the  prose  of  Dry- 
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den.  There  is  that  heat,  and  rapidity 
of  genius;  that  s'tream  of  fire;  that  fe- 
licity; richness,  and  variety  of  images ; 
in  the  unmeasured  eloquence  of  Dry- 
den;  which  are  wanting  in  that  of  Pope. 
I  do  not  think  that  Johnson  has  been 
fortunate  in  the  positions  by  which  he 
estimates  the  prose  of  those  twro  great 
poets;  nor  in  the  similes  by  which  he 
means  to  illustrate  its  respective  merits. 
I  believe,  that  I  have  paid  considerable 
attention  to  this  comparative  object,  in 
my  Lecture  on  the  works  of  Dry  den. 
Permit  me,  then,  to  make  the  Wear,  or 
the  Wye,  a  representative  of  the  prose 
of  Pope;  it  flows  in  gentle,  and  charming 
meanders;  through  banks -that  bloom 
with  the  varied  luxuriance  of  art,  and 
nature.  The  prose  of  Dryden  is  the 
precipitate,  and  sounding  Rhone;  impa- 
tient of  restraint;  often  driving  along, 
with  a  fervid  impetuosity,  which,  at 
once,  delights,  and  awes -us;  and  some- 
times expanding  a  large,  and  transpa- 
rent surface;  through  lofty  regions;  whose 
landscapes  are  romantically  picturesque; 
whose  grandeur  is  inexpressibly  sub- 
lime,  and  infinitely  protracted. 
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I  do  not  like  to  prosecute  the  good 
endeavours  of  the  mind,  by  halves.  Per- 
mit me  to  produce  two  or  three  stri- 
king examples,  from  very  many  that 
might  be  transcribed,  of  Pope's  poetical 
excellence.  Though  I  am  conscious  that 
I  must  request  great  candour,  and  in- 
dulgence, to  my  imperfect  recital  of 
them.  In  his  imitation  of  one  of  the 
satires  of  Horace,  he  breaks  out  into 
that  'generous  flame  of  independence;  of 
his  love  of  virtue;  and  of  his  indigna- 
tion against  vice;  which  inspired,  and 
directed  the  flame  of  his  poetry. 

What,  armed  for  virtue,  when  I  point  the  pen ; 
Brand  the  bold  front,  of  guilty,  shameless  men  ; 
Dash  the  proud  gamester,  in  his  gilded  car ; 
Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star ; 
Can  there  be  wanting  to  defend  my  cause, 
Lights  of  the  church,  or  guardians  of  the  laws? 
Could  pensioned  Boileau  lash,  in  honest  strain, 
Flatterers,  and  ingots,  even  in  Louis'  reign ; 
Could  laureat  Dryden  pimp,  and  friar  engage  \ 
And  neither  Charles,  nor  James,  be  in  a  rage; 
And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  off  a  knave  ; 
Unplaced;  unpensigned;  no  man's  heir  or  slave  ? 
J  will;  or  perish  in  the  generous  cause; 
Hear  this,  and  tremble,  you  who  'scape  the  laws 
Yes  ;  while  I  live,  no  rich,  or  noble  knave, 
Shall  walk  the  world  in  credit  to  his  £jrave. 
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Know,  all  the  distant  din  that  world  can  keep, 
Rolls  o'er  my  grotto,  and  but  soothes  my  sleep* 
There,  my  retreat  the  best  companions  grace; 
Chiefs,  out  of  war  ;  and  statesmen,  out  of  place : 
There,  St.  John  mingles  with  my  friendly  bowl, 
The  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul ; 
And  he,  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines, 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines; 
Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain, 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain. 

Imitation  of  Horace  :  B.  Hd.  Sat.  1st.  v.  105. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Warburton, 
that  the  well-known  close  of  the  Essay 
on  Man,  addressed  to  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
is  gloriously  distinguished  with  poetical 
diction;  with  imagery;  pathos;  dignity, 
and  sublimity. 

Come,  then,  my  friend;  my  genius,  come  along! 
Oh  !  master  of  the  poet,  and  the  song ! 
And  while  the  muse  now  stoops,  or,  now,  ascends 
To  man's  low  passions,  or  his  glorious  ends  ; 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise, 
To  fall,  with  dignity;  with  temper,  rise; 
Formed  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay;  from  lively  to  severe; 
Correct,  with  spirit ;  eloquent,  with  ease  ; 
Intent  to  reason ;  or  polite  to  please. 
Oh  !  while  along  the  stream  of  time,  thy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fame; 
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Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail ; 
Pursue  the  triumph  ;  and  partake  the  gale  ? 
When  statesmen ;  heroes;  kings,  in  dust  repose, 
Whose  sons  shall  blush  their  fathers  vvere/%  foes; 
Shall,  then,  this  verse,  to  future  age  pretend 
Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend-, 
That  urged  by  thee,  I  turned  the  tuneful  art 
From  sounds,  to  things ;  from  fancy  to  the  heart : 
For  wit's  false  mirrour,  held  up  nature's  light; 
Showed  erring  pride,  whatever  is,  is  right ; 
That  reason  ;  passion,  answer  one  great  aim  ; 
That  true  self-love,  and  social,  are  the  same; 
That  virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below; 
And  all  oijr  knowledge  is,  ourselves  to  know. 

Conclusion  of  the  Essay  on  Man. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  the  ascent  of  the  Lock  to  the 
skies;  its  metamorphosis  into  a  star, 
and  the  consequences  of  that  metamor- 
phosis, are  described  with  the  utmost 
elegance  of  fancy,  and  of  wit.  The 
passage  is  dignified  with  an  awful  mo- 
ral apostrophe. — "  Some  thought  it 
"  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere."  The 
poet  thus  announces  its  more  exalted  fate. 

But  trust  the  muse;  she  saw  it  upward  rise  ; 
Though  marked  by  none  but  quick,  poetick  eyes  ; 
(So  Rome's  great  founder  to  the  Heavens  withdrew, 
To  Proculus  alone  confessed  in  view ;) 
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A  sudden  star  it  shot,  through  liquid  air; 

And  drew,  behind,  a  radiant  trail  of  hair; 

Not  Berenice's  locks,  first  rose,  so  bright ; 

The  Heavens  bespangling  with  dishevelled  light; 

The  sylphs  behold  it,  kindling,  as  it  flies; 

And  pleased,  pursue  its  progress  through  the  skies. 

This,  the  beau  monde  shall  from  the  mall  survey; 
And  hail  with  musick  its  propitious  ray: 
This  the  blest  lover  shall  for  Venus  take  ; 
And  send  up  vows  from  Rosamonda's  lake ; 
This  Partridge  soon  shall  view,  in  cloudless  skies; 
When  next  he  looks  through  Galileo's  eyes ; 
And  hence  the  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom 
The  fate  of  Louis,  and  the  fall  of  Rome. 

Then  cease,  bright  nymph,  to  mourn  thy  ravished 

hair ; 

Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  shining  sphere; 
Not  alj  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast, 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  lock  you  lost. 
For  after  all  the  murders  of  your  eye ; 
When  after  millions  slain,  yourself  shall  die; 
When  those  fair  suns  shall  set ;  as  set  they  must ; 
And  all  those  tresses  shall  belaid  in  dust; 
This  lock  the  muse  shall  consecrate  to  fame ; 
And  'midst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name. 

End  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 


The  last  quotation  from  Pope,  to  which 
I  request  your  attention,  I  shall  take 
from  his  Eloisa  to  Abelard.  I  doubt 
not  that  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
it  cannot  be  excelled  in  strong,  and  im- 
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pressive  painting;  in  pathetic  morality; 
and  in  corrected,  and  refined  passion. 

See,  in  her  cell,  sad  Eloisa  spred ; 
Propt  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead. 
In  each  low  wind,  methinks,  a  spirit  calls  ; 
And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls. 
Here,  as  I  watched  the  dying  lamps  around; 
From  yonder  shrine  I  heard  a  hollow  sound : 
"  Come,  sister  come;  (it  said,  or  seemed  to  say  ;) 
"  Thy  place  is  here,  sad  sister,  come  away ! 
"Once,  like  thyself,  I  trembled  ;  wept,  and  prayed; 
"  Love's  victim,  then  ;  though  now  a  sainted  maid. 
"  But  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  sleep ; 
"  Here  grief  forgets  to  groan  ;  and  love  to  weep  ; 
"  Even  superstition  loses  every  fear ; 
**  For  God,  not  man,  absolves  our  frailties  here." 

I  come;  I  come;  prepare  your  roseate  bovvers; 
Celestial  palms  ;  and  ever-blooming  flowers  ! 
Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go  ; 
Where  flames  refined  in  breasts  seraphick  glow. 
Thou,  Abelard,  the  last  sad  office  pay  ; 
And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day. 
See  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eye-balls  roll; 
Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  soul  ! 
Ah  !  no :  in  sacred  vestments  may'st  thou  stand  ; 
The  hallowed  taper  trembling  in  thy  hand  ; 
Present  the  cross  before  my  lifted  eye  ; 
Teach  me,  at  once,  and  learn  of  me,  to  die  ! 
Ah  !  then,  thy  once  loved  Eloisa  see  ; 
It  will  be,  then,  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me  ! 
See,  from  my  cheek  the  transient  roses  fly  ; 
See  the  last  sparkle  languish  in  my  eye ; 
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Till  every  motion,  pulse,  and  breath  be  o'er  ; 
And  even  my  Abelard  be  loved  no  more. 
Oh  !  death  all  eloquent !  You  only  prove 
What  dust  we  doat  on  when  'tis  man  we  love  ! 

Then,  too,  when  fate  shall  thy  fair  frame  destroy  ; 
(The  cause  of  all  my  guilt,  and  all  my  joy  !) 
In  trance  ecstatick  may  thy  pangs  be  drowned  ; 
Bright  clouds  descend  ;  and  angels  watch  thee  round  ! 
From  opening  skies  may  streaming  glories  shine  \ 
And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like  mine  ! 

May  one  kind  grave  unite  each  hapless  name  ; 
And  graft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fame  ! 
Then,  ages  hence,  when  all  my  woes  are  o'er  ; 
When  this  rebellious  heart  shall  beat  no  more  ; 
If  ever  chance  two  wandering  lovers  brings 
To  Paraclete's  white  walls,  and  silver  springs  ; 
O'er  the  pale  marble  shall  they  join  their  heads; 
And  drink  the  falling  tears  each  other  shedsj 
Then  sadly  say,  with  mutual  pity  moved  ; — 
Oh  !  may  we  never  love  as  these  Lave  loved  ! 

From  the  full  choir,  when  loud  Hosanna's  rise ; 
And  swell  the  pomp  of  dreadful  sacrifice ; 
Amid  that  scene,  if  some  relenting  eye 
Glance  on  the  stone  where  our  cold  relicks  lie  ; 
Devotion's  self  shall  steal  a  thought  from  Heaven  ; 
One  human  tear  shall  drop,  and  be  forgiven. 

And  sure,  if  fate  some  future  bard  shall  join 
In  sad  similitude  of  griefs  to  mine  ; 
Condemned  whole  years,  in  absence,  to  deplore; 
And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more ; 
Such  if  there  be,  who  loves  so  long ;  so  well  ; 
Let  him  our  sad  ;  our  tender  story  tell  : 
The  well-sung  woes  will  soothe  ray  pensive  ghost  j 
fie  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  them  most. 

The  sixty-four  last  lines  of  the  Eloisa  to  A\>elard. 
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I  have  dwelt  long  on  this  great,  and 
immortal  poet;  who  will  always  highly 
interest  English  readers  of  sentiment,  and 
taste;  till  the  English  language  is  no  more : 
it  was  greatly  improved,  and  refined  by 
him  ;  therefore  I  hope  that  for  his  sake; 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  country,  it  will  be 
of  infinite  duration!  I  have,  with  the 
greater  confidence  prolonged  my  Lectures 
on  this  extensive  poetical  object,  because 
1  have  largely  interspersed  them  with  au- 
thority more  respectable  than  my  own. 
I  shall  say  something  more;  to  establish, 
if  I  can,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt, 
or  sophistry,  the  very  rare  poetical  excel- 
lence of  which  I  am  treating:  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  strengthen  its  establishment 
by  the  full  sanction  of  one,  whose  dictato- 
rial absurdities  are  balanced,  and  atoned 
for,  by  many  pages  of  acute,  vigorous,  and 
comprehensive  thought.  Permit  two  in- 
feriour  beings,  Dr.  Warton,  and  myself, 
to  usher  in  our  great  emperour  of  the 
criticks. 

Dr.  Warton  asks,  in  the  tenth  page  of 
his  dedication, — "  what  there  is,  transceh- 
dently  sublime,  in  Pope  ?"  In  my  little 
book,  I  give  the  following  direct  answer 
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to  the  question. — "  Pope's  universal 
*'  prayer  is  transcendently  sublime.  His 
"  prologue  to  the  tragedy  of  Cato  is 
"  transcendently  sublime.  So  are  many 
"  parts  of  his  Essay  on  Man.  In  his 
"  address  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  at  the 
"  conclusion  of  that  excellent  poem,  he 
"  displays,  as  Dr.  Warburton  justly  ob- 
"  serves,  all  the  characteristicks,  and  or- 
"  naments,  which  Longinus  gives  to  the 
"  sublime,  in  a  spirit;  in  a  symmetry; 
"  and  in  a  language,  perhaps  unequalled 
"  by  man."— Pp.  124;  125, 

I  shall  beg  your  attention  to  another 
passage  of  my  book;  to  which,  I  fear 
that  I  have,  in  these  Lectures,  too  fre- 
quently referred.  I  wrote  that  book  in 
the  year  1777?  and  I  wish  nothing  ex- 
punged from  it  but  my  too  warm  re- 
sentment against  the  worthy  Dr.  War- 
ton,  in  my  zeal  for  Pope.  I  there  ob- 
serve that — "  A  critick  seldom  attempts 
"  to  degrade  established,  and  high  repu- 
"  tation,  without  timidity,  hesitation, 
"  and  inconsistency.  .  The  writer,  who 
"  tells  us,  in  one  part  of  his  book,  that 
"  Pope  is  rather  a  sensible,  and  elegant, 
"  than  a  vigorous,  and  great  poet,  in 
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"  another  place  throws  a  French  veil  over 
"  that  adventurous  opinion;  and  acknow- 
"  ledges  that  he  is  unwilling  to  speak 
"  out  in  plain  English.  The  writer  who 
"  denies  that  Pope  was  master  of  the 
"  pathetick,  and  the  sublime,  calls  him 
"  our  last  great  poet.  He,  who  with  an 
"  unaccountable  degradation  classes  the 
ft  abilities  of  Pope  in  the  didactick  de- 
"  gree,  asserts,  that  his  prologue  to  Cato 
"  is  far  superiour  to  any  of  the  pro- 
"  logues  of  Dryden;  that  it  is  more  lofty 
"  than  any  thing  in  the  tragedy  itself; 
"  that  it  is,  what  the  subject  required 
"  it  to  be,  solemn  and  sublime.  He,  who, 
"  with  an  extravagance,  and  futility  of 
"  observation,  which  are  really  con- 
66  temptible,  would  persuade  us  that 
"  Pope's  close,  and  constant  reasoning 
"  had  impaired,  and  crushed  the  facul- 
"  ty  of  imagination;  yet  ventures  to  de- 
"  clare,  that  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  a 
"  poem  which  cannot  be  too  much  ad- 
"  mired,  and  applauded;  and  that  Pope 
"  has,  in  that  poem,  excelled  any  thing 
"  in  Shakespeare;  or  perhaps,  in  any 
"other  authour."— Pp.  137;  138;  139; 
110. 
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It  is  my  wish ;  as  it  was  my  engage- 
ment, to  give  you  as  full  an  idea  as  pos- 
sible of  poetical  excellence;  and  of  the 
means  by  which  it  is  acquired.  Allow 
me,  therefore  to  produce  one  more  co- 
pious extract  from  Johnson;  as  I  shall 
give  it  in  a  direct,  and  honest  prosecu- 
tion of  my  plan.  He  is  far  less  incon- 
sistent with  himself  in  his  ardent  praises 
of  Pope,  than  in  his  enthusiastick  en- 
comiums on  Milton;  for  the  man  who 
gives  the  latter  homage  often  grossly  con- 
tradicts it  by  the  most  licentious  ex- 
pressions of  insolence,  and  contempt.  I 
flatter  myself  that  this  extract  will  strong- 
ly, and  completely  close  the  extensive 
view  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  take 
of  the  writings,  and  genius  of  our  poet. 
No  small  part  of  it  will  certainly  be  very 
instructive,  and  edifying  to  young  poets; 
or  to  those  who  fancy  that  they  are 
poets;  if  they  give  it  its  due  considera- 
tion and  weight.  It  will  show  them  that 
they  must  not  think  of  acquiring  glory 
without  previously  submitting  to  toil ; 
and  that  vanity,  or  inspiration,  will  ne- 
ver give  to  them  the  fame  which  em- 
blazons the  memory  of  Pope,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  gradual  cultivation,  and  in- 
tense exertion  of  the  mind.  With  the 
perfection  of  good  sense ;  or  with  an 
excellent  judgement,  and  with  great 
strength,  and  exactness  of  memory;— 
"  Pope"  (says  Johnson)  "  had  likewise 
"  genius;  a  mind,  active,  ambitious,  and 
"adventurous;  always  investigating ;  al- 
".ways  aspiring;  in  its  widest  searches, 
"  still  longing  to  go  forward;  in  its 
"  highest  flights,  still  wishing  to  be 
"  higher;  always  imagining  something 
"  greater  than  it  knows;  always  endea- 
"  vouring  more  than  it  can  do."  *  *  * 
66  *  *  *  These  benefits  of  nature'  he  im- 
"  proved  by  incessant,  and  unwearied 
"  diligence;  he  had  recourse  to  every 
"  source  of  intelligence;  and  lost  no  op- 
66  portunity  of  information ;  he  consult- 
"  ed  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead;  he 
"  read  his  compositions  to  his  friends ; 
"  and  was  never  content  with  mediocri- 
"  ty,  when  excellence  could  be  obtain- 
"  ed.  He  considered  poetry  as  the  bu- 
"  siness  of  his  life;  and  however  he 
"  might  seem  to  lament  his  occupation, 
"  he  followed  it  with  constancy;  to  make 
66  verses  was  his  first  labour;  and  to  mend 
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"  them  was  his  last."*  *****  He 
"  was  one  of  those  few  whose  labour 
"  was  their  pleasure ;  he  was  never  ele- 
"  vated  to  negligence;  nor  wearied  to  im- 
"  patience ;  he  never  passed  a  sma1!  fault 
"  unamended,  by  indifference;  nor  quit*- 
ted  it  by  despair ;  he  laboured  his  works 
first  to  gain  reputation ;  arid  afterwards 
to  keep  it.*  *  *  *  *  His  publications, 
"  therefore,  were  never  hasty.  He  is  said 
"  to  have  sent  nothing  to  the  press  till 
"  it  had  lain  two  years  under  his  inspec- 
"  tion.  It  is,  at  least,  certain,  that  he 
"  ventured  nothing  without  nice  exami- 
"  nation.  He  suffered  the  tumult  of 
"  imagination  to  subside;  and  the  novel* 
"  ties  of  invention  to  grow  familiar.  He 
"  knew  that  the  mind  is  always  ena- 
"  moured  of  its  own  productions;  and 
"  did  not  trust  his  first  fondness.  He 
"  consulted  his  friends;  and  listened,  with 
"  great  willingness,  to  criticism;  and 
"  what  was  of  more  importance,  he  con- 
sulted himself;  and  let*  nothing  pass 
against  his  own  judgement.  *  *  *  *  * 
Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy;  he  de- 
sired  to  excell ;  and  therefore  always 
VOL.  i.  MM 
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endeavoured  to  do  his  best :  he  did  not 
court  the  candour,  but  dared  the  judge- 
ment of  his  reader ;  and  expecting  no 
indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none 
to  himself.  He  examined  lines,  and 
"  words,  with  minute,  and  punctilious 
"  observation ;  and  retouched  every  part 
"  with  indefatigable  diligence,  till  he  had 
"  left  nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

"  His  declaration  that  his  care  for  his 
"'  works  ceased  at  their  publication,  is  not 
"  strictly  true.  His  parental  attention 
u  never  abandoned  them  ;  \vhat  he  found 
"  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he  silently 
if  corrected  in  those  that  followed.  *  *  * 
"  #  $  #  It  will  seldom  be  found  that  he 
"  altered,  without  adding  clearness,  ele- 
"  gance,  or  vigour.  Pope  had  perhaps 
11  the  judgement  of  Dryden;  but  Dryden 
*'  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope. 
-*•  *  *  *  *  *Pope  had,  in  proportions 
very  nicely  adjusted  to  each  other,  all 
the  qualities  that  constitute  genius.  He 
"  had  invention;  by  which  new  trains  of 
*'  events  are  formed,  and  new  scenes  of 
"  imagery  displayed;  as  in  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock;  or  extrinsic,  and  adventitious 
embellishments,  and  illustrations  are 
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"  connected  with  a  known  subject;  as  ill 
"  the  Essay  on  Criticism.     He  had  imagi- 
"  nation,  which  strongly  impresses  on  the 
"  writer's  mind,  and  enables  him  to  con- 
"  vey  to  the  reader,  the  various  forms  of 
"  nature;  incidents  of  life;  and  energies 
"  of  passion;  as  in  his  Eloisa;  Windsor- 
"  Forest;  and  the   Ethic  Epistles.      He1 
"  had  judgement,  which  selects  from  life 
"  or  nature,  what  the  present  purpose  re- 
"  quires;  and  by  separating  the  essence 
"  of  things  from  its  concomitants,  makes 
"  the  representation  more  powerful  than 
"  the  reality:  and  he  had  colours  of  lan- 
"  guage  always  before  him,  ready  to  de- 
"  corate  his  matter  with  every  grace  of 
"  elegant  expression;  as  he  accommodates 
"  his  diction  to  the  wonderful  multiplici- 
"  ty  of  Homer's  sentiments,  and  descrip- 
66  tions.*  *****  Poetical    expression 
"  includes  sound  as   well    as    meaning. 
"  Musick,    says  Dryden,    is  inarticulate 
poetry.     Among  the  excellences,  there- 
fore,  of  Pope,   must  be  mentioned  the 
melody  of  his  metre.     By  perusing  the 
"  works  of  Dryden,    he  discovered   the 
most  perfect  fabrick  of  English  verse; 
and  habituated  himself  to   that  only 
>i  M  2 
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which  he  found  the  best;  in  consequence 
of  which  restraint,  his  poetry  has  been 
"  censured,  as  too  uniformly  musical; 
"  and  as  glutting  the  ear  with  unvaried 
"  sweetness.  I  suspect  this  objection  to 
"  be  the  CANT  of  those  who  judge  by  prin- 
"  ciples  rather  than  perception  ;  and  who 
"  would,  even  themselves,  have  less  plea- 
"  sure  in  his  works,  if  he  had  tried  to  re- 
"  lieve  attention  by  studied  discords  ;  or 
66  affected  to  break  his  lines,  and  vary  his 
"  pauses.*  *****  After  all  this,  it  is 
"  surely  superfluous  to  answer  the  ques- 
"  tion  that  has  once  been  asked,  whether 
"  Pope  iv  as  a  poet  ?  If  Pope  be  not  a 
"  poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To 
"  circumscribe  poetry  by  a  definition, 
"  will  only  show  the  narrowness  of  the 
"  definer  ;  though  a  definition  which  shall 
"  exclude  Pope,  will  not  easily  be  made. 
"  Let  us  look  round  upon  the  present 
"  time,  and  back  upon  the  past;  let  us 
"  inquire  to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind 
"  has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry;  and 
'  *  the  pretensions  of  Pope  will  be  no  more 
"  disputed.  Had  he  given  the  world  only 
u  his  version,  the  name  of  poet  must  have 
"  been  allowed  him;  if  the  writer  of  the 
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"  Iliad  were  to  class  his  successours,  he 
"  would  assign  a  very  high  place  to  his 
"  translator,  without  requiring  any  other 
"  evidence  of  genius." — Pp.  164, 165, 166, 
—168,  169,  170,  171, —206,  207,— 210, 
211. 

These  are  admirable  passages;  whether 
we  consider  the  just,  and  spirited  account 
of  the  mental  application  of  Pope;  or  the 
bolder,  and  brighter  strokes,  which  paint 
the  elevation  of  his  genius.  While  I  am 
so  frank  and  warm  to  the  great  merit  of 
Dr.  Johnson;  when  I  as  freely,  and  warm- 
ly animadvert  on  the  reverse  of  his  lite- 
rary character ;  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
think  that  I  am  under  the  influence  of 
envy,  and  resentment ;  that  I  am  actua- 
ted by  any  other  motive  than  my  love  of 
truth.  Most  faintly  to  apprehend  that 
you  think  so  hardly  of  me,  would  be  in- 
justice, and  ingratitude  to  your  liberality. 
Emboldened  by  this  confidence  in  your 
equity,  and  generosity,  1  shall  here  take 
notice  of  a  literary  anecdote,  which  is  cer- 
tainly curious  in  itself;  though  not  of 
much  consequence  as  it  relates  to  me* 
Johnson  had  given  me  his  promise  that 
he  would  make  a  particular,  and  honour- 
>i  M3 
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able  mention  of  my  inquiry  into  the  poeti- 
cal character  of  Pope,  in  his  life  of  that 
poet.  This  promise  he  made,  in  favour 
of  a  book  which  he  read  to  his  friends, 
with  approbation,  and  pleasure;  and  of 
which  he  spoke  in  terms,  which  it  be- 
comes not  me  to  repeat.  To  those  friends 
he  declared  that  he  would  publickly  sup- 
port my  defence  of  Pope.  But  he  not  on- 
ly broke  his  promise,  but  meanly  pui% 
chased  his  quiet  liberty  to  publish  his 
high  opinion  of  that  authour,  by  a  trim- 
ming, and  obtruded  passage  of  enco* 
mium  on  Dr.  Warton ;  whose  book  on 
Pope  is  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the 
theory  of  Johnson.  He  is  unjust  to  one 
who  felt,  and  thought  exactly  with  him- 
self on  this  important  subject;  and  he 
pays  an  unmerited  compliment  to  an- 
other; the  substance  of  which  betrays 
its  insincerity.  Dr.  Warton  had  pre- 
tended that  the  machinery  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock  was  taken  from  the  mystick 
writers ;  Dr.  Johnson  felicitates  him  on 
the  discovery;  and  ascribes  gaiety,  and 
elegance  to  a  book  which  is  charac- 
terized with  errour,  and  pedantry.  The 
reference  to  the  mystick  writers  is  des- 
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pised  by  Dr.  Johnson  himself;  and  with 
very  good  reason;  for  surely,  as  he  ob- 
serves, the  unexampled  merit  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  not 
at  all  diminished  merely  because  its  names 
were  adopted. 

This  was  a  common,  and  a  very  un- 
philosophical  habit  of  Dr.  Johnson.  To 
gratify  his  prejudices,  social,  or  religious, 
he  would,  at  any  time  desert  the  bounds 
of  his  theoretical  morality.  From  this 
partiality  we  are  told  that  the  meanest 
passage  of  Pope's  prologue  to  his  Sa- 
tires, is  the  satire  upon  Sporus. — P.  205. 
And  that  his  long,  and  celebrated  Let- 
ter to  Lord  Hervey,  "  to  a  cool  reader 
"  of  the  present  time,  exhibits  nothing 
"  but  a  tedious  malignity.'* — It  is  well 
known  that  both  the  poetical  passage, 
in  the  prologue  to  the  Satires,  and  the 
prose- letter,  dart,  from  beginning  to 
end,  the  keenest,  and  most  brilliant 
shafts  of  satire.  Because  Dr.  Johnson 
entertained  a  respect;  probably,  a  well- 
grounded  respect,  for  the  family  of  the 
Herveys ;  was  it,  therefore,  his  duty,  to 
endeavour  to  mislead  the  publick;  was 
it  his  duty  to  pass  a  sentence,  which  he 
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.knew  to  be  iniquitous,  on  departed  ge- 
nius ?  Besides;  let  me  do  justice  to  the 
memory  of  the  poet,  by  reminding  you, 
that  the  provocations  for  all  this  poig- 
nant satire  had  been  great,  and  repeat- 
ed. I  should  be  proud  to  write  John- 
son's morality;  but  many,  perhaps,  as 
my  faults  are,  I  should  be  sorry ;  I  should 
scorn,  in  some  respects,  to  live  his  mo- 
rality. I  hope,  at  least,  I  shall  always 
practically  consider  that  the  merited  fame 
of  a  man  of  genius  is  as  dear  to  him  as 
his  property,  and  his  life.  Indeed,  if  his 
genius  has  that  ardent  enthusiasm  which 
is  the  inseparable,  and  irresistible  mover 
of  a  great  mind;  than  property;  than  life, 
his  fame  is  dearer. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  already  been 
prolix.  Be  pleased,  however,  to  indulge 
me  with  my  custom,  in  these  Lectures,  of 
saying  something  on  the  moral  character 
of  the  different  poets.  It  is  commonly 
asserted  that  Mr.  Pope  was  a  splenetick, 
petulant,  ill-natured  man.  This  opinion 
of  him  has  been  very  prevalent;  and  it  has 
been  adopted  by  those  from  whom  we 
might  expect  more  candour;  more  discri- 
mination of  characters;  more  knowledge 
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of  human  nature.  I  shall  begin  this  part 
of  my  defence  of  Pope  by  endeavouring 
to  show  the  perversion,  and  absurdity,  of 
the  application  of  two  English  expres- 
sions ;  goody  and  ill  nature.  It  is  really 
to  be  regretted  that  two  such  positive,  and 
fertile  terms,  as  good,  and  nature,  should 
in  their  immediate  connexion,  be  prosti- 
tuted to  the  insignificant  beings  whom 
they  commonly  distinguish.  Those 
beings,  by  the  coldness  of  their  constitu- 
tions, are  exempted  from  dangerous  vice; 
as  they  are  incapable  of  generous  virtue. 
But  they  are  caressed  by  the  selfishness  of 
mankind ;  who  are  sure  of  being  neither 
eclipsed  by  the  lustre;  nor  wounded  by 
the  strength  of  their  talents;  and  who  love 
to  have  human  vassals;  or  human  play- 
things, in  their  train.  Pope,  a  most  ele- 
gant mastejr  of  the  English  language,  was 
so  sensible  of  the  mortifying  abuse  of  this 
expression,  that  where  he  mentions  Garth's 
encouragement  of  his  juvenile  poetry, 
he  changes  the  humiliating  epithet : — 

^//-natured  Garth  inflamed  with  early  praise. 

So  much  for  your  good-natured 
men.  The  satire  of  Pope  is  severe; 
and  but  deservedly  severe,  on  profligate 
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and  shameless  men;  or  on  dunces,  who 
obtruded  themselves  on  the  publick  for 
men  of  genius ;  and  who  publickly  lam- 
pooned, and  insulted  abilities  and  virtues 
that  were  infinitely  superiour  to  their 
own.  From  Lord  Hervey;  from  Gibber; 
from  Theobald;  from  all  those  whom  he 
satirizes  most  indignantly,  he  had  re- 
ceived gross,  and  repeated  provocation. 
I  have  often  observed  that  our  good-na- 
tured men,  or  our  good  sort  of  men,  when 
they  have  once  taken  a  pique,  ever  after, 
obstinately  persevere  in  a  timorous  im- 
placability. The  generous  soul  of  Pope 
completely  possessed  the  Christian,  and 
celestial  spirit  of  forgiveness:  witness  his 
liberality,  and  his  beautiful  prologue,  for 
the  benefit  of  poor  old  Dennis;  a  pro- 
logue, in  which  the  irony  is  so  gently ; 
so  artfully;  so  charmingly  tconducted; 
that  it  actually  conspires  with  the  bene- 
volent aim  of  the  poet;  and  enforces  the 
feelings  of  humanity. 

Yet  this  great  poet ;  whose  writings, 
and  whose  life  were  friendly  to  mankind ; 
and  who  was  never  publickly  warm,  in 
his  own  cause,  but  when  the  warmth  was 
warrantable ;  has  been  branded  with  one 
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of  the  worst  of  characters;  that  of  an 
ill-natured  man.  I  have  observed  how 
good-natured  men  obtain  their  title  from 
the  selfishness  of  the  world.  The  same 
selfishness,  from  contrary  causes,  and 
with  contrary  operations,  misapplies  ill- 
nature  to  Pope. 

Dr.  Johnson,  very  unjustly,  and  cyni- 
cally, accuses  him  of  a  frequent,  and  os- 
tentatious mention  of  his  affluent  circum- 
stances, and  elegant  accommodations  ;  of 
his  contempt  of  poor  men;  and  of  the 
pride,  or  vanity,  with  which  he  reminds 
the  publick  of  his  intimacy  with  the  great. 
If  ever  there  was  sincerity  in  an  authour, 
it  was  in  Pope;  and  the  whole  manly;  in- 
dependent; humane  strain  of  his  wri- 
tings, contradicts  this  crimination.  In- 
deed he  introduces  his  chariot,  and  his 
barge;  his  grotto;  and  his  gardens;  but 
never  superfluously,  and  ostentatiously ; 
he  introduces  them  when  they  are  perti- 
nent to  his  immediate  subject;  when  they 
give  it  prominence,  and  decoration. 
When  the  mind  of  a  poet  is  in  a  propi- 
tious flow ;  he  adorns  his  thoughts  with 
such  objects,  or  images,  as  are  presented 
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to  his  fancy,  with  a  fortunate  aptitude ; 
without  a  frigid  caution.  He  cannot 
foresee  ;  he  disdains  to  foresee,  the  cap- 
tious, and  invidious  remarks,  of  every 
misanthropical  caviller.  The  cha'rge 
brought  against  him  of  contempt  of  the 
poor,  is  refuted  by  an  anecdote  which  is 
related  by  Johnson  himself;  who  informs 
us  that  Pope  contributed  twenty  of  the 
subscription  of  forty  pounds  per  annum, 
for  the  support  of  Savage.  By  this  active 
benevolence,  he  showed  a  warm  compas- 
sion for  poverty,  and  a  great  esteem  for 
talents,  in  the  most  wretched  indigence. 
Nor  does  he  ever  impertinently  intro- 
duce his  easy,  and  respectable  connex- 
ions with  the  great ;  though  if  any  man 
had  a  right  to  boast  those  connexions ; 
it  was  he ;  for  he  lived  with  the  great  on 
essentially  equal  terms.  If  the  petty  qua- 
lities with  which  he  is  taxed  injuriously, 
had  really  made  a  part  of  his  character, 
they  would  certainly  have  come  forth 
in  his  life;  they  would  have  showed 
themselves  in  action;  to  the  disgust  of 
his  acquaintance;  whose  constant,  and  in- 
variable esteem  (as  Johnson  relates)  he 
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had  long  acquired;  and  which  he  retained 
while  he  lived.  What  says  Thomson  of 
him  ? 

Though  not  sweeter  his  own  Homer  sings, 

Yet  is  his  life  the  more  endearing  song. 

What  says  Swift  of  him,  in  verse  ? 

A  soul,  with  every  virtue  fraught, 
By  patriots,  priests,  and  poets  taught. 

What  says  he  of  him,  in  prose? — "  I 
"  never  yet  knew  any  person,  one  tenth 
"  part  so  heartily  disposed  as  you  are, 
"to  do  good  offices  to  others,  without 
"  the  least  private  view." — Letter  38th. 
Vol.  Xth.  P.  176.  I  would  give  infi- 
nitely more  credit  to  the  testimony  of 
this  great,  and  proud  man;  and  to  the 
testimony  of  Bolingbroke,  another  great, 
and  proud  man ;  whose  generous  tri- 
bute of  praise  to  his  dying  friend  was 
pathetically  interrupted  by  tears;  I  would 
give  infinitely  more  credit  to  these  evi- 
dences ;  and  to  the  corresponding  suf- 
frages of  Atterbury,  Young,  Thomson ; 
and  many  of  his  other  illustrious  co- 
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temporaries;  than  to  the  selfish  resent- 
ment of  conscious,  and  vulnerable  guilt; 
and  to  the  arbitrary  censure  of  a  severe, 
and  gloomy  biographer. 

If  Pope  had  been  blest  with  good 
health,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  of  men;  for  where  the 
soul  is  so  graceful,  the  form  is  a  trifle. 
Few  poets  have  had  so  many  advanta- 
ges as  he  enjoyed:  early  in  life,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  instructive,  and 
agreeable  society.  His  circumstances, 
which  were  always  easy,  were  made  af- 
fluent by  the  exertions  of  his  poetical 
talents.  The  statesmen  of  the  times  who 
were  distinguished  by  their  intellectual 
eminence,  were  his  patrons,  and  his 
friends :  their  attachment,  and  their  zeal 
stimulated,  and  demonstrated  his  genius* 
With  these  great  external  aids,  his  in- 
ternal powers,  and  his  virtue,  still  more 
effectually  co-operated.  Our  moral  dis- 
positions,  and  habits,  as  they  are  gene- 
rous, or  depraved,  give  a  languid,  or 
elastick  tone,  to  our  intellectual  faculties. 
Therefore  the  mind  of  Pope  was  not 
only  preserved  in  moral  excellence,  but 
it  was  kept  in  noble  preparation  for  the 
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greatest  poetical  exploits; — by  his  piety 
to  God; — his  duty  to  his  parents; — his 
affection  for  his  friends; — his  love  of 
mankind; — but  above  all  by  his  divine 
spirit  of  independence;  which,  while  it 
stretches  before  us  the  whole  field  of 
poetry,  unobstructed,  and  free;  at  the 
same^time,  invigorates  our  powers  of 
various,  and  sublime  atchievement. 


LECTURE    X. 


As  I  proceed,  in  endeavouring  to  il- 
lustrate our  celebrated  poets,  my  objects 
are  less  complicated,  and  extensive.  The 
stream  of  my  sentiments  will  be  con- 
tained in  a  more  limited  channel.  The 
preceding  poets  have  written  more;  and 
in  some  respects  have  possessed  greater 
genius,  than  those  of  whom  I  have  now 
to  take  a  careful  view.  Many  topicks, 
too,  arose,  in  my  former  Lectures,  which 
naturally  demanded  as  many  general 
poetical  rules,  and  observations:  these 
cannot  be  repeated  without  a  tedious,  and 
disgusting  tautology;  which,  with  the 
best  use  of  my  memory,  I  shall  be  in- 
dustrious to  avoid.  As  my  walk  becomes 
more  contracted,  it  will  be  more  diffi- 
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cult  for  me  to  make  it  pleasant.  That  in- 
formation is  most  useful,  which  is  most 
entertaining;  because  it  makes  the  deep- 
est impression.  You  may  depend  upon 
my  inclination;  I  am  conscious  that  on 
my  faculties  you  cannot  so  firmly  rely. 
My  gratitude  for  your  indulgent  atten- 
tion; and  my  habitual  aspirings  to  litera- 
ry desert,  will  determine  me  to  put  forth 
my  best  efforts  in  executing  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  task  in  which  I  am  engaged. 
I  shall  not  satisfy  myself  with  superfi- 
ciality of  examination;  but  I  shall  be  for- 
tunate if  I  can  aoimate,  and  adorn  the 
dryness  of  criticism  with  sentiment,  and 
imagery. 

Nature  had  bestowed  on  Yoiing  an 
exuberant,  vigorous,  and  original  genius. 
It  was  boundless  in  its  versatility ;  it  was 
inexhaustible  in  its  resources.  But  its 
uncommon,  and  splendid  qualities^  were 
^darkened,  and  dishonoured,  by  their  op- 
posite characteristicks.  He  hath  left  us 
many  proofs  that  he  could  be  extremely 
injudicious  ;  his  taste  was  vitiated ;  he 
often  tires  us  with  what  I  can  term  no 
better  than  poetical  tricks,  or  legerde- 
main. He  is  apt  to  prolong  a  forcible, 
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and  shining  thought,  to  its  debility,  and 
its  death;  by  an  Ovidian  redundance,  and 
puerility:  and  he  seems  to  have  exerted 
the  whole  stretch,  and  grasp  of  his  mind, 
to  unite  remote  images,  and  thoughts, 
which  would  never  have  been  associated 
but  by  the  most  elaborate  affectation.  By 
an  overheated  fancy,  breaking  through 
every  pale  of  judgement,  he  sometimes 
loses  himself  in  fustian,  when  he  ima- 
gines that  he  has  attained  sublimity. 
Sorry  am  I,  for  the  sake  of  critical  truth, 
and  accuracy,  to  pronounce  a  censure  so 
explicit  on  the  works  of  a  good  man,  and 
a  great  poet;  on  the  works  of  one,  who 
often  flows  with  sufficient  simplicity; 
who,  more  frequently  than  any  poet 
Avhom  I  know,  soars  to  the  astonishing 
sublime; — to  the  living  throne;  the  sap- 
phire bla%e,  of  the  unrivalled;  of  the  ce- 
lestial Milton. 

With  the  capital  defects  of  Young, 
Pope  was  well  acquainted;  and  he  spoke 
of  them  with  a  freedom,  which,  I  am 
afraid,  was  never  pardoned.  I  believe 
that  you  will  be  of  my  opinion  before  I 
have  finished  all  that  I  wish  to  say  con- 
t  erningour  present  poet.  "  Pope,"  (I  am 
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quoting  from  Mr.  Croft's  Life  of  Yourtg) 
66  is  said  by  RufFhead  to  have  told  Doctor 
"  Warburton,  that  Young  had  much  of 
"  a  sublime  genius;  though  without  com- 
"  mon  sense;  so  that  his  genius  having 
"  no  guide,  was  perpetually  liable  to 
"  degenerate  into  bombast." — Life  of 
Young.  P.  365. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  here,  to  take 
a  short,  or  summary  view  of  the  two  great 
poets,  Pope,  and  Young;  the  latter,  in- 
deed, inferiour  to  the  former.  The  com- 
parison may  tend  to  keep  the  difference 
between  true,  and  false  taste;  between 
completely  great,  and  defectively  great 
genius,  distinctly  separate.  The  genius 
of  Pope  arose  on  the  bright,  and  firm 
foundation  of  good  sense,  or  good  judge- 
ment, in  its  excellent  degree.  The  judge- 
ment of  Young  was  comparatively  weak; 
therefore  it  was  too  often  incapable  to 
check,  and  to  regulate,  his  fervid,  nay, 
frequently  his  extravagant  imagination. 
There  are  often  faults  in  the  man,  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  poet.  The  want  of 
sound,  and  acute  sense,  in  the  one ;  and 
the  full  possession  of  it,  in  the  other ; 
were  very  strongly  marked,  not  only  in 
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their  literary  productions;  but  in  their 
connexions  with  the  great ;  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  world.  Pope  divided  his 
time  prudently,  and  agreeably,  between 
retirement,  and  society; — if  he  could  not 
actuate,  and  fill,  an  absolutely  sequestered 
solitude,  such  a  solitude  he  did  not  boast : 
— while  Young,*  who  pretends  to  be  a  phi- 
losophical; to  be  a  Christian  hermit;  casts 
many  a  longing,  lingering  look  behind; 
on  a  world  which  he  seems  to  have  desert- 
ed, with  reluctance;  which  he  seems  to 
have  deserted,  because  it  had  not  grati- 
fied his  merit ;  for  which,  indeed,  none 
of  its  rewards  would  have  been  too  mag- 
nificent. Impelled  by  this  mean  ambi- 
tion; for  surely  it  may,  with  propriety, 
be  pronounced  mean,  and  ignominious  ; 
after  all  his  fine  poetical  theories ;  after 
he  had  been  long  habituated  to  the  groves 
of  innocence;  of  virtue,  and  the  muses; 
he  solicited  Dr.  Seeker  for  preferment, 
when  he  was  in  his  seventy- seventh  year. 
The  inversions  of  the  divine  order,  in  this 
world,  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  ridi- 
culous. Young  was,  now,  crouching  to 
one,  who  was  as  far  beneath  him,  in  the 
scale  of  nature,  as  he  was  above  him,  by 
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accidental,  and  artificial  superiority.  The 
answer  to  the  application  was  exactly  in 
character;  it  was  couched  in  terms  of 
prelatical  plausibility,  and  discretion. 
There  was  a  proper  spirit,  and  a  dignity 
in  the  social,  conduct  of  Pope,  with  what- 
ever class  of  men  he  conversed:  to  his 
friends  he  was,  at  once,  polite,  and  affec- 
tionate; and  none  will  blame  his  whole- 
some severity  to  presumptuous  dunces, 
but  those  who  feel  that  they  stand  in  their 
predicament.  The  men  who  had  no  con- 
sequence but  what  wealth,  and  title  gave 
them,  he  estimated  as  they  deserved  ;  they 
were,  to  him,  insignificant,  or  contempti- 
ble. And  if  a  great  poet  thought  that 
even  an  Oxford,  and  a  Bolingbroke,  who 
were  more  distinguished  by  their  mental 
endowments  than  by  their  external  splen- 
dour, were  honoured  by  his  acquaint- 
ance; there  was  justice,  not  arrogance, 
in  that  opinion.  But  the  literary  homage 
of  Young  to  men  in  power,  was  unworthy 
of  an  ingenuous,  and  liberal  mind.  From 
the  choice  of  his  patrons,  his  adulation 
was  inexcusable;  he  loaded  a  Walpole 
with  panegyrick ;  who  deserved  not  a  par- 
ticle of  praise,  either  as  a  protector  of 
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the  state,  or  of  learning :  he  compared  a 
licentious,  and  profligate  Duke  of  Whar- 
ton  with  a  Regulus  of  consummate  virtue; 
and  he  offered  incense  to  kings,  who  did 
not,  like  Louis  Quatorze,  redeem  their  ig- 
norance by  a  diffusive,  and  royal  munifi- 
cence to  genius.  The  reciprocal  strain  of 
their  poetry  resembled  that  of  their  lives. 
In  Pope  were  united  conspicuously,  the 
gentlemanT  and  the  poet.  'From  his  muse, 
all  was  natural,  easy,  and  luminous ;  ele- 
gance was  allowed  her  by  the  sternest 
criticks;  but  I  must  tell  those  criticks, 
that  she  was  often  characterized  by  the 
majestick,  and  sublime.  There  never 
was  a  poet  more  unequal  than  Young ; 
we  may  say  of  him  what  Horace  said 
of  Tigellius  ; — n'rlfuit  unquam  tarn  dis- 
par  sibi.  Sometimes,  he  pours  along  in 
a  harmonious,  and  ardent  flow  :  he  often 
soars,  through  an  azure  sky,  to  sacred, 
to  divine  heights,  that  have  not  been 
reached  before:  but  he  too  often,  like- 
wise, takes  a  painful  flight  through  a 
gloomy,  atmosphere,  in  which  his  read- 
ers, like  himself,  are  lost.  The  glorious 
authour  of  the  Revenge,  and  of  the  mo- 
ral, and  striking  passages  of  the  Night- 
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Thoughts;  in  his  Love  of  Fame,  and  in- 
deed, in  many  of  his  other  works,  is  am-* 
bitiously  sententious :  he  delights  in  sting- 
ing vice  with  the  little  shafts  of  epigram ; 
the  mental  eye,  that  should  immediate- 
ly, and  fully  receive  the  s teddy  light  of 
poetry,  is  divided,  dazzled,  and  fatigued, 
with  the  glitter,  of  point ;  antithesis ;  an 
affected,  and  forced  assemblage  of  ima- 
gery. The  great  man  in  poetry,  like 
the  good  man  in  life,  stoops  to  mere- 
tricious arts ;  and  profanely  adorns  the 
slaves  to  vice,  with  the  laurels  of  he- 
roick  virtue. 

As  I  have  particularly  mentioned  his 
Love  of  Fame,  I  shall  here  give  my  sen- 
timents of  it  more  explicitly,  before  I 
make  my  observations  on  his  produc- 
tions of  an  earlier  date.  The  satires  to 
which  I  refer,  are  fraught  both  with  in- 
genuity, and  with  genius;  and  they  stig- 
matize, with  great  force,  and  acumen, 
the  dissipation;  the  vices;  and  the  crimes 
x>f  the  age.  But  their  ornaments;  or 
rather  their  tenour,  is  elaborate,  and  af- 
fected; we  are  undoubtedly  entertained 
by  his  sallies,  or  contortions  of  wit ;  but 
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we  are  oppressed   with  the  constant  re» 
petition  of  them  : 

f<  He  more  had  pleased  us,  had  he  pleased  us  less." 

His  flashes  of  humour  are  fire- works  5 
they  are  artificial  fire ;  and  the  novelty 
of  their  play  is  often  so  whimsical,  and 
extravagant,  that  it  dashes,  and  breaks 
the  pleasure  which  it. is  the  province  of 
genuine  poetry  to  bestow.  A  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  that  divine  art,  not  to  stir  human 
nature  by  jerks,  and  twitches ;  but  to 
glide  into  the  soul  with  ease,  and  simpli- 
city ;  acting  with  an  energy  increasing  as 
it  proceeds ;  acting,  in  perfection,  with 
the  suaviter  in  modo,  and  the  fortiter  in 
re  kindling,  by  degrees,  our  finest,  or  our 
noblest  fires  ;  and  reaching,  at  length,  its 
decisive  aim,  by  raising  us  to  rapture, 
and  admiration.  If  there  is  justice,  and 
truth  in  these  remarks,  can  we  think  of 
genuine  poetry,  without  thinking  of 
Pope?  Pope  was,  in  poetry,  what  Ches- 
terfield was,  in  manners.  I  am  grieved 
to  think  that  Young  is  sometimes,  in 
poetry,  what  a  dancing^masteris  in  man*, 
ners. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  this  epigramma- 
tick  passion;  this -inordinate  love  of  la- 
boured, and  fantastic  ornaments,  mixes 
itself,  more  or  less,  with  almost  all  his 
poetry ;  I  may  say,  with  almost  all  his 
writings.  It  sinks,  in  some  degree,  his 
forcible,  and  sublime  bursts  of  natural, 
and  revealed  religion  ;  where  it  should 
have  been  avoided  with  a  religious  care. 
There  is  one,  single  objection  to  this 
abuse  of  the  poetical  art,  which  makes 
it  inconsistent  with  the  nature,  and 
spirit  of  poetry;  it  makes  us  think,  when 
we  should  feel;  it  makes  us  deliberate 
when  we  should  soar :  for  it  is  the  of- 
fice ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
best  poetry,  to  be  so  perspicuous,  that 
"  he  that  runs  may  read,"  and  in  a  mo- 
ment apprehend  it.  It  should  strike  our 
"  mothers,  and  our  nurses," — whatever 
our  dictatorial  Doctor  may  say  to  the 
contrary. 

I  believe  that  I  have  observed  in  a 
former  Lecture,  that  the  frame  of  the 
human  mind  is  varied,  to  infinity;  a 
remark  which  is  very  strongly  exempli- 
fied in  Dr.  Young.  No  man  ever  united 
more  evidently  than  he,  in  his  consti- 
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tution,  and  in  his  habits,  the  great,  and 
the  minor  poet.     From  this  constitution, 
and  from  these  habits,   resulted  a  false, 
and  vitiated  critical  judgement.     In  the 
preface  to  his  Love  of   Fame,    we    find 
the  following  odd  stricture  ori  the  great- 
est satirist  that  ever  wrote.     I  call   him 
the  greatest  satirist  that  ever  wrote,  be- 
cause   he    was  the  most  animated,    and 
poetical  satirist  that  ever  wrote.  "  Juve- 
"  nal"  (says  Young)  "  is  ever  in  a  pas- 
"  sion;  he  has  little  valuable  but  his  elo- 
"  quence,    and    morality;    the    last    of 
"  which  I  have  had  in  my  eye;  but  rather 
"  for  emulation  than  imitation,  through 
"  my  whole  work."     Vol.  1st.  P.  75,— Je 
n'ecris  que  par  passion — says  the  divine 
Rousseau;  and  he,   who  has  no  passion; 
he,  in  whom  passion  does  not  predomi- 
nate, when  he  writes,  is  no  poet.     Every 
man  who  has  a  taste  for  poetry ;  for  ani- 
mated composition,  knows  what  I  mean 
by  passion; — not  the  virulent,  and  pain- 
ful passion  of  anger;    but    the   elegant, 
and  fine  passion;    the  strong,  and  plea- 
surable emotion,  on  the  conception,  and 
contemplation,    of  beautiful,    or    grand 
ideas;   of  those  ideas  which  purify,  and 
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exalt  human  nature;  which  approximate 
it  to  the  divine.  He  boldly  asserts  that 
one  of  the  first  of  poets  "  has  little  va- 
"  luable  but  his  eloquence,  and  niora- 
"  lity;  the  last  of  which"  it  seems,  "  he 
"  had  in  his  eye." — Eloquence,  and  mo- 
rality, are  two  excellent  constituents  of 
a  great  writer;  and  I  wish  that  Young 
had  had  the  poetical  eloquence  of  Juve- 
nal, as  well  as  his  morality,  in  his  eye : 
we  should  then  have  had  the  powerful 
flow  of  a  copious  poetical  river; 

As  streams  roll  onj  enlarging,  as  they  flow ; 

not  an  unequal,  and  broken  current; 
playing  over  pebbles,  when  it  should 
have  been  rushing  to  the  ocean. 

I  remember  that  Mr.  Knox,  the  school- 
master, was  pleased  to  term  Juvenal,  the 
sullen  Juvenal.  I  will  not  condescend 
minutely  to  animadvert  on  this  epithet; 
I  shall  only  say,  that  as  he  thus  charac- 
terizes free,  ardent,  glowing  poetry,  he 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  called 
him  the  dull  Juvenal;  the  prosaick  Ju- 
venal;— any  Juvenal.  But  we  might 
have  expected  a  juster  poetical  estimate 
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from   Dr.  Young  than  from  Vicessimus 
Knox. 

The  Love  of  Fame,  however,  is  the 
work  of  a  great  poet.  For  great  abili- 
ties may  be  shown,  even  when  they  are 
exerted  in  a  false  taste.  Indeed,  it  abounds 
with  passages  which  are  worthy  of  Pope. 
Permit  me  to  exemplify  what  I  now  ad- 
vance, that  I  may  heal  my  mind,  after 
the  severity  of  my  censure.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  following  lines  on  retire- 
ment, in  the  fifth  satire,  will  meet  your 
approbation. 


Is  stormy  life  preferred  to  the  serene ; 
Or  is  the  public  to  the  private  scene  ? 
Retired,  we  tread  a  smooth,  and  open  way  : 
Through  briars,  and  brambles,  in  the  world  we  stray; 
Stiff  opposition,  and  perplexed  debate; 
And  thorny  care ;  and  rank,  and  stinging  hate  ; 
Which  choak  our  passage ;  our  career  controul ; 
And  wound  the  firmest  temper  of  our  soul. 
O  !  sacred  solitude  ! — divine  retreat ! 
Choice  of  the  prudent ;  envy  of  the  great ! 
By  thy  pure  stream  j  or  in  thy  waving  shade, 
We  court  fair  wisdom  j  that  celestial  maid  ! 
The  genuine  offspirng  of  her  loved  embrace, 
(Strangers  on  earth)  are  innocence,  and  peace  ! 
There,  from  the  ways  of  men  laid  safe  ashoar, 
We  smile  to  hear  the  distant  tempest  roar; 
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There  •,  blest  with  health  ;  with  business  unperplexed, 
This  life  we  relish,  and  ensure  the  next. 
There,  too,  the  muses  sport ;  these  numbers  free, 
Pierian  Eastbury,  I  owe  to  thee  ! 

I  cannot  avoid  here  to  quote  the  same 
thought,  I  think  still  more  happily  per- 
sued,  and  atchieved,  in  the  fourth  night 
of  his  Night  Thoughts.  It  is  written  in 
that  kind  of  verse  which  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  one  of  his  critical  friends,  asserted, 
was  "  verse  only  to  the  eye." 

Blest  be  that  hand  divine  which  gently  laid 
My  heart  at  rest,  beneath  this  humble  shed. 
The  world's  a  stately  bark,  on  dangerous  seas ; 
With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril. 
Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  ashoar, 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throng, 
As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  dying  storms  ; 
And  meditate  on  scenes  more  silent  still ; 
Pursue  my  theme  ;  and  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
Here,  like  a  shepherd,  gazing  from  his  hut ; 
Touching  his  reed  ;  or  leaning  on  his  staff; 
Eager  ambitions'  fiery  chace  I  see ; 
I  see  the  circling  hunt  of  noisy  men, 
Burst  law's  inclosure;  leap  the  mounds  of  right ; 
Pursuing,  and  pursued  i  each  other's  prey ; 
As  wolves,  for  rapine  ;  as  the  fox,  for  wiles  ; 
Till  Death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all. 

Excuse  one  recital  more;  and  I  fear, 
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not  so  short  as  it  should  be,  when  I  con- 
sider that  /  shall  make  it ; — from  the 
fifth  satire,  in  the  Love  of  Fame.  The 
passage  has  great  poetical  merit ;  and  it 
contains  the  most  salutary  instruction. 
After  a  very  picturesque  description  of 
an  old  lady  who  affected  youth,  he  thus 
proceeds : 

Oh !  how  unlike  her  is  the  sacred  age 
Of  prudent  Portia ;  her  grey  hairs  engage ; 
Whose  thoughts  are  suited  to  her  life's  decline  j 
Virtue's  the  paint  that  can  with  wrinkles  shine. 
That,  and  that  only  can  old  age  sustain  ; 
Which,  yet,  all  wish  }  nor  know  they  wish  for  pain. 
Not  numerous  are  our  joys,  Avhen  life  is  new  j 
And  yearly,  some  are  falling,  of  the  few. 
But  when  we  conquer  life's  meridian  stage, 
And  downward  tend  into  the  vale  of  age  j 
They  drop  apace  ;  by  nature  some  decay  ; 
And  some  the  blasts  of  fortune  sweep  away  ; 
Till  nakedquite  of  happiness,  aloud 
We  call  for  death  ;  and  shelter  in  a  shroud 

Where's  Portia,  now  ?  But  Portia  left  behind 
Two  lovely  copies  of  her  form,  and  mind. 
What  heart  untouched  their  early  grief  can  view ; 
Like  blushing  rose-buds  dipped  in  morning  dew  ! 
Who  into  shelter  takes  their  tender  bloom  j 
And  forms  their  minds,  to  flee  from  ills  to  come  ! 
The  mind,  when  turned  adrift  j  no  rules  to  guide  ; 
Drives  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  tide : 
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Fancy,  and  passion,  toss  it  to  and  fro  ; 

A  while  torment ;  and  then  quite  sink  in  woe. 

Ye  beauteous  orphans  !  since  in  silent  dust 

Your  best  example  lies,  my  precepts  trust. 

Life  swarms  with  ills  ;  the  boldest  are  afraid  ; 

Where,  then,  is  safety  for  a  tender  maid  ? 

Unfit  for  conflict;  round  beset  with  woes ; 

And  man,  whom  least  she  fears,  her  worst  of  foes  ; 

When  kind,  most  cruel ;  when  obliged  the  most, 

The  least  obliging ;  and  by  favours  lost. 

Cruel  by  nature  ;  they,  for  kindness,  hate ; 

And  scorn  you  for  those  ills  themselves  create. 

If  on  your  fame  our  sex  a  blot  has  thrown  ; 

'Twill  ever  stick,  through  malice  of  your  own. 

Most  hard !  in  pleasing,  your  chief  glory  lies ; 

And  yet,  from  pleasing,  your  chief  dangers  rise  ; 

Then  please  the  best ;  and  know,  for  men  of  sense, 

Your  strongest  charms  are  native  innocence. 

Art  on  the  mind,  like  paint  upon  the  face, 

Frights  him  that's  worth  your  love,  from  your  embrace. 

In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies  ; 

Be  kind,  and  virtuous;  you'll  be  blest,  and  wise. 

Vain  show,  and  noise,  intoxicate  the  brain  ; 

Begin  with  giddiness  ;  and  end  in  pain. 

Affect  not  empty  fame,  and  idle  praise  ; 

Which  all  those  wretches  I  describe,  betrays  j 

Your  sex's  glory  'tis,  to  shine  unknown  ; 

Of  all  applause,  be  fondest  of  your  ownj 

Beware  the  fever  of  the  mind  ;  that  thirst, 

With  which  the  age  is  eminently  curst : 

To  drink  of  pleasure  but  inflames  desire ; 

And  abstinence  alone  can  quench  the  fire ; 

Take  pain  from  life;  and  terrour  from  the  tomb ; 

Give  peace,  in  hand ;  and  promise  bliss  to  come. 
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Though  Young  is  a  more  energetick, 
and  sublime  po^t,  in  blank  verse,  than 
in  rhyme,  I  can  recollect  no  English 
poet,  who  has  written  so  much,  and  so 
well,  in  each  of  the  two  species  of  vej> 
sification.  All  our  poets,  except  him, 
have  eminently  excelled  more  in  the  one 
species  than  in  the  other.  I  remember 
that  in  my  early  youth  I  thought  Young 
the  greatest  poet  in  the  world.  The 
properties  which  then  principally  re- 
commended him  to  my  admiration,  were 
those  of  his  characteristicks  which  I  now 
think  faults;  and  which  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  censure  accordingly ; — his 
love  of  point,  and  even  of  quibble;  his 
uniting,  or  contrasting  of  images,  which 
could  never  have  been  associated,  or  op- 
posed to  each  other,  but  by  the  torture 
of  imagination ;  in  short,  his  false  lus- 
tre. Not  that  ,  I  was  insensible  to  his 
manly  force,  and  graces.  I  give  you 
this/  anecdote  of  myself;  v  not,  imperti- 
nently, to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
history  of  my  mind ;  but  because  it  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  natural,  and 
usual  progress  of  the  human  judgement, 
from  youth,  to  manhood,  and  to  age.  I 
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could  not  even  now  revisit  St.  Andrews, 
in  Scotland ;  or  Biggleswade,  in  Bedford- 
shire, two  places  where  Young  very 
warmly  engaged  my  juvenile  attention; 
without  being  strongly  impressed  with 
the  recollection  of  this  poet.  Whether 
my  ideas  of  his  talents,  and  his  merit, 
had  a  better  foundation  forty  years  ago, 
than  they  have  at  present,  I  submit  to 
your  judgement. 

I  find  in  a  note  of  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica,    that   the  compilers  of  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled,  The  Universal  Museum, 
and  Complete  Magazine  for  May,  1765 ; 
men,who  appear  to  have  beenveryunequal 
to  masterly  criticism,  have  given  us,  in 
their  manner,  some  observations  on  The 
Love  of  Fame,  which  are  similar,  in  sub- 
stance,   to  those  which    I  have    offered 
you. — "  We  know  not  how"    (say  those 
criticks)  "   these    satires,    once  in  great 
"  favour,  and  esteem,  are  wearing  out  of 
"fashion;    and  perhaps,  as  Dean  Swift 
"  has  justly   said  of   them,    the   satirist 
"  should    have    been    more    merry,    or 
"  more  severe.     In  fact  it  has  been  ob- 
"  served,    that  they    consist  of   a  string 
"  of  epigrams,  written  upon  one  subject; 
VOL.  i.  o  o 
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"  and  tire  the  reader  before  he  gets  near 
"  the  end.  Even  in  his  Night-Thoughts, 
"  although  there  are  flights  of  thinking 
"  almost  superhuman; — such  as  the  des- 
•"  cription  of  Death,  from  his  secretstand, 
"  noting  down  the  follies  of  a  baccha- 
"  nalian  society ;  the  epitaph  upon  the 
"  departed  world;  the  issuing  of  Satan 
"  from  his  dungeon,  on  the  day  of  judge- 
"  ment; — yet  all  these  noble  flights  are 
"  often  allayed  by  paltry  .tticisms, 
"  and  a  vile  jingle  of  words;  many 
"  thoughts  finely  started,  are  tired  down ; 
61  and  like  Ovid,  he  plays  with  his  me- 
"  taphors  till  he  has  spoiled  them." — 
You  cannot  but  remark  the  Alsatian 
phraseology  of  these  men :  but  you  know 
their  meaning;  and  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  what  they  say.  They  have  been 
as  unfortunate  as  one  might  expect,  in 
chusing  their  noblest  passages  from  the 
Night-Thoughts;  for  there  are  much  no- 
bler in  those  poems  than  their  favour- 
ites ;  which  have,  indeed,  very  rare  me- 
rit ;  but  there  are  others  which  have 
more  simplicity ;  a  structure,  and  orna- 
ments not  so  forced;  objects  more  na- 
tural and  interesting;  and  therefore  we 
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must  prefer  them.  Pardon  me  for  troub- 
ling you  with  quotations  from  weak, 
or  blundering  criticks;  more  just,  and 
liberal  thoughts  may  be  suggested,  even 
by  their  errours,  and  absurdities. — "  In 
"  the  last  edition  of  his  works,"  (I  am 
citing  the  same  gentleman)  "  we  find 
"  an  ode  addressed  to  the  king"  [George 
the  Second]  "  which  is  below  contempt; 
"  a  paraphrase  on  the  book  of  Job, 
"  which  is  pious,  but  dull ;  two  epistles 
"  to  Mr.  Pope,  of  pretty  nearly  the  same 
"  merit  with  his  satires ;  and  two  or 
"  three  odes  more;  in  which  species  of 
"  writing  he  is  peculiarly  unfortunate." 
— Phlegmatick  minds  are,  in  general, 
most  unsparing  to  literary  faults  ;  as  vice 
commonly  treats  moral  failings  with  the 
severest  censure.  His  paraphrase  on  part 
of  the  book  of  Job,  which  they  call 
pious,  but  dull,  is  highly  animated,  and 
poetical ;  equally  admirable  for  magnifi- 
cence of  imagery,  description,  and  versifi- 
cation. I  cannot  conceive  what  could 
make  even  these  men  altogether  blind  to 
the  excellence  of  this  poem  ;  unless  it 
was  their  dislike  to  religion.  I  cannot 
say  much  in  praise  of  his  Ode  to  the 
00  2 
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King  :  an  ingenuous  mind  is,  indeed,  al- 
ways mortified  when  it  meets  with  adula- 
tion from  a  great  poet  to  a  monarch  who 
has  not  a  particle  of  taste  for  his  divine 
art.  Of  such  grossly  misapplied  flattery 
there  are  too  many  examples  in  the 
works  of  Young.  That  ode,  however, 
is  far  from  being  below  contempt;  it 
bears  the  evident  marks  of  genius;  but 
of  genius  misapplied  and  therefore  ne- 
cessarily clogged,  and  encumbered  in  its 
flight : — of  genius,  conscious,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  misapplied  ;  conscious  that  it 
was  engaged  in  a  task ;  and  therefore, 
the  more  clogged,  and  the  more  encum- 
bered. By  these  modern  Aristotles  we 
are  informed,  that,  in  the  composition 
of  odes,  "  he  was  peculiarly  unfortu- 
66  nate." — Then,  he  has  had  many  com- 
panions in  his  misfortune,  among  the 
moderns ;  and  we  should  probably  have 
been  convinced  that  he  had  manv,  among 
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the  ancients,  if  the  Alexandrian  library 
had  not  been  burned.  His  odes,  enti- 
tled, The  Merchant,  undoubtedly  rank 
with  the  inferiour  productions  of  Young ; 
and  many  of  their  stanzas  are  more 
worthy  of  Colley  Cibber  than  of  him. 
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greatness;  they  are  the  ruins  of  Palmy- 
ra. I  am  sure  that  they  may  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  those  who  are  in  rap- 
tures with  Pindar;  his  rude,  and  desul- 
tory master;  and  perhaps  their  authour 
deserves  principally  to  be  censured  for 
imitating  the  abrupt,  and  totally  uncon- 
nected manner  of  the  Theban  bard; 
which,  with  a  mistaken  ambition,  he 
had  studiously  affected.  One  of  the  ca- 
pital faults  of  Young  was,  that  he  often 
prostituted  his  talents.  How  poor,  in 
some  respects,  ris  human  nature,  in  its 
most  enlightened,  and  exalted  state ! 
Poets  who  have  been  his  inferiours  in 
moral,  and  religious  virtue;  wrho  have 
mixed  more  with  the  contagion  of  the 
world;  have  eminently  excelled  him  in 
cherishing,  and  preserving  the  spirit  of 
independence,  in  writing,  and  in  life! 
an  inestimable;  a  glorious  spirit !  which, 
if  it  is  inherent  in  a  mind  in  other  res- 
pects, well  disposed,  and  habituated,  fa- 
cilitates, more  than  any  single  property 
that  I  know,  the  consummation  of  vir- 
tue !  "  The  commencement  of  servi- 
"  tude  deprives  a  man  of  half  of  his 
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"  virtue." — This  is  a  translation  of  one 
of  the  most  sensible  lines  in  Homer. 

*  To  write  a  long,  elaborate  panegy- 
rick  on  commerce  was  unworthy  of  a 
poet ;  for  if  he  acts  up  to  the  nature  which 
God  has  given  him,  he  will  be  an  avowed 
enemy  to  selfishness,  and  luxury ;  he  will 
be  a  strenuous,  and  pathetick  advocate 
for  simplicity  of  life,  and  manners  ;  and 
for  the  most  tender  and  enlarged  philan- 
thropy. Now,  however  warmly  com- 
merce may  be  recommended,  and  enfor- 
ced, by  venal  poets,  or  by  unprincipled 
politicians  ;  it  certainly  teems  with  effects 
which  are  ruinous  to  almost  every  object 
that  is  good,  and  great.  It  inevitably  in- 
troduces luxury,  which  is  the  bane,  and 
ultimately  the  destruction  of  every  private 
and  public  virtue  :  it  infuses  avarice  into 
the  hearts  of  those  who  prosecute  it;  it 
infuses  a  host  of  multiplied  wants  into 
the  hearts  of  those  who  enjoy  its  plea- 
sures; and  then,  adieu  to  all  humane, 
and  practical  feelings  forourfellow-crea- 


*  "  Trade  is  a  rcry  noble  subject  in  itself."— Young,  Vol. 
Vlth.  P.  29th  Preface  to  Imperium  Pelagi. — An  assertion 
very  unworthy  of  a  poet. 
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tures;  adieu  to  all  great  intellectual  ex- 
ploits; to  all  the  glorious  atchievements 
of  the  mind! — To  prove  that  The  Mer 
chanty  as  a  subject  for  odes,  particularly 
disgraced  the  muse  of  Young,  let  us  go 
for  a  moment,  in  thought  (for  what  be- 
nign soul  would  wish  to  dwell  there 
long!) — to  the  East,  and  West-Indies! 
The  history  of  those  countries,  in  Chris- 
tian horrours,  exceeds  all  the  barbarities 
of  the  Pagan  wrorld,  collected.  And  yet 
all  these  horrours  are  the  blessed  effects 
of  commerce*.  Impartiality;  good  sense; 
and  humanity,  cannot  be  much  relieved 
by  returning  home.  In  England  we  may 
thank  the  same  benign  commerce  for 
our  present  selfish,  trifling,  dissipated 
manners;  we  may  thank  it  for  our  flim- 
sey  literature. 

But  when  I  likewise  take  the  Christian 
philosopher  into  my  view ;  (for  tlds  is 
the  character  of  him,  to  which  his  poe- 
try pretended;)  when  I  behold  him,  in 
fancy,  in  his  charming  retreat  at  Wel- 

*  ii  Trade  bids  an  Afric  merchant  grasp  the  ball !"  Imperium 
Pelagi:  Strain  4th  Stanza  8th.  Vol.  Vlth.  P.  61. 

This  boast  is  really  scandalous,  in  a  clergyman,  in  a  morala 
and  pious  man  j  and  in  a  Christian. 
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wyn; — raised  above  every  sublunary  pas-* 
sion,  and  already  enjoying  a  better  world, 
by  a  fine,  enthusiastick  anticipation; 
when  I  consider  that  this  man  indus- 
triously flattered  kings,  lords,  ministers, 
and  merchants;  that  he  even  counte- 
nanced our  infamous,  our  diabolical  traf- 
fick  in  our  own  species ;  that  he  could 
think,  of  the  fate  of  the  poor  Africans*, 
without  emotion;  without  indignation; 
when  I  likewise  consider  that  he  was  en- 
dowed with  virtue,  and  piety;  my  admi- 
ration of  him,  as  a  poet,  sinks  into  my 
pity  for  him,  as  a  man  ;  into  my  sincere 
compassion  for  the  many  infirmities ;  for 
the  unaccountable  inequalities  of  human 
nature.  But  I  must.observe,  injustice  to 
his  memory,  that  he  had  intended  to  sup- 
press these  odes;  and,  indeed,  two  whole 
posthumous  volumes;  which  were  brought 
to  light  by  a  set  of  men,  who  to  gratify 
their  own  interest,  will  never  scruple  to 
violate  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

f  For  the  freedom  which  I  have  taken 
with  the  commercial  world  ;  I  will  make 
but  a  momentary  apology ;  for  I  will  only 
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make  a  sincere  one.  Whenever  I  main- 
tain my  general  theory  of  it,  I  always 
cheerfully  allow  a  few  personal,  and  gene- 
rous exceptions  ;  but  by  them,  the  general 
theory  is  not  at  all  invalidated.  I  am 
apt,  you  know,  to  make  digressions;  and 
I  thank  you  for  indulging  them :  but  I 
trust  thatt  hey  are  not  Pindarick;  that  they 
are  not  quite  loose  from  my  main  sub- 
ject; my  reflexions  on  trade  naturally 
arose  from  my  survey  of  the  poetry  of 
Dr.  Young;  more  naturally,  I  hope,  than 
his  choice  of  trade  for  the  subject  of  his 
muse.  And  I  farther  beg  leave  to  ob- 
serve; as  I  wish  honestly  to  conciliate 
some  proportion  of  your  esteem;  that 
publickly  to  assert,  and  vindicate,  impor- 
tant, and  benevolent  truth;  but  truth 
which  is  obnoxious  to  powerful  hostility ; 
deserves  publick  approbation. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  another  exam- 
ple of  hypercritical  gentlemen;  of  people 
who  make  faults  where  there  are  none; 
and  \vho,  therefore,  must  forgive  their 
readers,  if  they  do  not  understand  them ; 
as  it  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  have  not  understood  themseJics. 
The  compilers  of  the  Biographia  Britan- 
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nica,  by  the  specimens  of  their  work 
which  I  have  seen,  have  had  amongst 
them,  the  dullest  of  men. — "  About  this 
"  time"  (say  these  criticks,)  [about  the 
year  1723]  "  he  printed  his  poem  of  The 
"  Last  Day;  which,  coming  from  a  lay- 
"  man,  gave  universal  satisfaction;  and 
"  this  was  soon  after  followed  by  his 
"  poem,  entituled,  The  Force  of  Religion  ; 
"  or,  Vanquish d  Love ;  which  was  well 
"  received  by  the  publick ;  and  was  parti- 
"  cularly  pleasing  to  the  noble  family,  for 
"  whose  amusement,  it  was  chiefly  calcu- 
"  lated.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  both 
"  in  the  one,  and  the  other  there  is  a  la- 
"  boured  stiffness  of  versification  ;  which 
"  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  authour 
"  took  very  great  pains  to  polish,  andcor- 
"  rect  the  harshness  of  his  numbers ;" 
8cc. — Biog.  Brit.  Article,  Young:  Sup- 
plement. P.  256.  On  what  principles 
they  accused  Young  of  "  a  laboured  stifF- 
"  ness  of  versification  ;"  and  of  "  harsh- 
"  ness  of  numbers;"  in  these,  or  indeed, 
in  any  of  his  poems,  I  cannot  compre- 
hend. He  is  a  great  master  of  numbers, 
both  in  blank  verse,  and  rhyme.  It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  that  he  has  been  very  at- 
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tentive  to  polish  his  verses ;  but  they  are 
seldom  stiff;  harsh  they  are  never.  They 
have  not,  indeed,  the  bright  complexion; 
they  have  not  the  lustre ;  the  con  amore 
completion;  the  graceful,  and  swimming 
step  of  Venus;  the  purple  light  of  love; — 
which  distinguish  the  versification  of  Pope 
from  that  of  all  other  poets.  And  why  have 
they  not  all  this  light  and  splendour,  in 
the  most  eminent  degree  ?  Because  Young 
had  not  the  judgement;  the  elegance,  the 
ease,  and  copiousness  of  inspiration, 
which  the  muses  bestowed  on  Pope.  Our 
style,  both  in  verse,  and  prose;  whatever 
pains  we  may  take  with  its  polish,  will,  in 
some  degree,  be  analogous  to  the  charac- 
ter of  our  thinking.  In  the  strongest ;  in 
the  sublimest  passages  of  Pope ;  in  those 
which  he  had  most  carefully,  and  mi- 
nutely corrected,  there  is  an  ease,  and 
simplicity;  for  there  was  a  spontaneity  in 
his  genius ;  there  was  a  perfection  in  his 
taste.  Young,  too,  had  great  force  of  ge- 
nius; yet  it  seems  not  to  have  been  fired 
by  his  muse,  but  by  repeated  invocation. 
In  judgement,  and  in  taste,  he  was  defi- 
cient; he  was  ambitious  to  strike,  and  to 
surprize;  therefore,  in  the  choice  of  his 
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sentiments,  and  ornaments,  of  diction,  he 
was  too  fond  of  pressing  those  into  his 
poetical  service,  which  were  of  new,  and 
difficult  combination.  Thus  the  mind  of 
the  reader  was  interrupted  in  its  progress ; 
it  was  not  borne  along  by  a  continued,  and 
luminous  current;  but  it  was  frittered, 
and  dispersed,  among  spangles  of  poetry. 
Hence  vulgar  criticks  would  be  apt  to 
confound  the  images  with  the  diction ; 
would  be  apt  to  confound  the  quick,  and 
abrupt  succession  of  epigrammatick  points, 
of  a  varied  sport  with  words,  with  harsh- 
ness of  numbers  ;  or  stiffness  of  versifica- 
tion. This  elaborate  collection,  and  ar- 
rangement of  ideas,  would,  undoubtedly, 
in  appearance,  and  perhaps,  in  some  de- 
gree, in  reality,  check  the  harmony  of 
the  best-modelled  verses,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  best  judges  ;  yet  absolute  stiffness 
of  versification,  or  harshness  of  numbers, 
are  faults,  with  which  Young  cannot  be 
justly  charged.  In  poetical  expression; 
in  the  modulation  of  verse,  he  was  a  great 
artist. 

The  Last  Day  is  the  production  of  an 
original,  and  sublime  poet.  Yet  though 
I  humbly,  and  profoundly  venerate  the 
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subject,  and  love,  and  admire  the  poet, 
whose  genius  it  employed;  I  do  not 
think  it  a  subject  very  happily  adapted  to 
poetry.  It  presents  one  of  the  remote, 
awful,  and  infinite  objects  of  religion ;  it 
does  not  sufficiently  attract  human  na- 
ture ;  as  human  nature  is,  unfortunately, 
affected,  and  attached ;  "it  does  not 
"  come  home  to  the  business,  and  to  the 
"  bosoms  of  mankind." — But  this  effect 
should  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  poet : 
it  is  his  province,  with  strength,  with 
beauty,  and  with  grandeur,  to  present 
to  us  those  images,  which  by  nature,  and 
by  habit,  win  the  heart  and  charm  the 
imagination.  What,  then,  may  it  be 
said,  consistently  with  this  theory,  will 
become  of  my  adored  Milton;  of  the 
choice  of  his  subjects  ;  and  of  his  poetical 
impressions  ?  In  the  first  place  let  me  ob- 
serve,/ that  the  mind  of  Milton  had  pro- 
digious powers ;  that  his  Paradise  Lost, 
more  than  any  poem  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, exhibits  absolute  poetical,  and 
astonishing  creation.  But  all  this  infer- 
nal, and  celestial  pomp,  and  magnifi- 
cence, he  has  had  the  powers,  and  the 
art,  to  animate,  and  to  actuate,  with  ob- 
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jects ;  with  beings  whom  we  feel,  and 
whom  we  know.  For  the  foundations 
of  his  fabricks,  and  his  personages,  he 
has  only  taken  hints  from  Scripture;  the 
superstructures ;  I  mean,  almost  all  the 
works,  rise,  as  his  Pandaemonium  rose, 
like  a  glorious  exhalation;  and  to  the 
voice  of  the  finest  poetical  musick,  from 
his  own  varied,  and  stupendous  genius. 
The  poem  of  The  Last  Day,  though  writ- 
ten with  fine  poetical  talents,  rather  flags, 
for  want  of  action.  But  the  Paradise 
Lost  is  highly  epick  ;  if  you  please,  high- 
ly active,  or  dramatick.  The  bloom  of 
Eden;  the  persons,  and  the  conversation 
of  the  first  pair;  though  described  with 
originality  of  genius,  are  made  perfectly 
perspicuous,  and  warmly  interesting  to 
the  reader.  The  wars  of  the  superiour 
beings,  though  wonderfully  new,  are  stri- 
kingly painted  to  the  conceptions  of  man- 
kind. We  are  enraptured  with  the  sera- 
phick  airs  of  the  heavenly  choir;  the 
energetick  eloquence,  and  the  tumultuous 
passions  of  the  fallen  angels,  thrill  through 
our  frame;  they  are  directly  addressed  to 
our  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  and, 
alas !  they  are  addressed,  to  our  know- 
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ledge  of  ourselves !  By  the  magick  of  the 
poet,  we  see  the  person,  and  the  port  of 
the  angel  Gabriel ;  and  when  he  shakes 
his  plumes,  though  they  be  sky -tinctured 
grain,  we  can  image  to  ourselves  that 
grain,  from  terrestrial  analogy ;  by  the 
same  analogy  we  feel  the  celestial  fra- 
grance which  his  wings  diffuse.  While 
we  give  our  attention  to  his  heavenly 
discourse,  "  our  hearts  burn  within  us ;" 
— for  even  hearts  of  mortality  are  suscep- 
tible of  it ;  though  it  is  such  discourse  as 
could  only  have  flowed  from  an  Angel,  or 
a  Milton.  Let  me  add ;  with  proper  re- 
verence, I  hope,  to  the  Divine  Majesty; 
that  when  his  muse  is  not  degraded,  and 
debased  to  scholastick  theology;  the 
words  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  are  worthy  of  God,  and  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  though  they  are  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble by  man. 

I  shall  here  give  you  two  extracts  from 
The  Last  Day.  Their  poetry  does  ho- 
nour to  the  talents  of  Young :  and  they 
will  show  you  how  ill  qualified  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Biographia  Britannica  have 
been  (a  company  of  Dr.  Johnson's  pioneers 
of  literature)  to  judge  of  the  stiffness,  and 
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harshness  of  versification.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  first  extract  refers  to  the  de- 
scent of  the  Messiah,  with  his  celestial  at- 
tendants, to  judge  the  world.  The  ima- 
gery is  in  the  vast,  in  the  infinite  grandeur 
of  Milton. 


Now  the  descending  triumph  stops  its  flight, 
From  earth  full  twice,  a  planetary  height. 
There,  all  the  clouds  condensed,  two  columns  raise, 
Distinct  with  orient  veins,  and  golden  blaze  ; 
One  fixed  on  earth  ;  and  one  in  sea ;  and  round 
Its  ample  foot,  the  swelling  billows  sound. 
These  an  immeasureble  arch  support; 
The  grand  tribunal  of  this  awful  court. 
Sheets  of  bright  azure,  from  the  purest  sky, 
Stream  from  the  chrystal  arch  ;  and  round  tGe  columns 
fly. 


* 
* 


Now  an  archangel,  eminently  bright, 
From  off  his  silver  staff,  of  wondrous  height, 
Unfurls  the  Christian  flag,  which  waving  flies  ; 
And  shuts,  and  opens,  more  than  half  the  skies. 
The  cross,  so  strong  a  red,  it  sheds  a  stain, 
Where'er  it  floats,  on  earth,  and  air,  and  main  ; 
Flushes  the  hill  -,  and  sets  on  fire  the  wood ; 
And  turns  the  deep-dyed  ocean  into  blood. 

Last  Day.  B.  lid.  Vol.  1st.  P.  31. 


The  second  extract  shall  be  the  latter 
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part  of  a  beautiful,  and  sublime  petition 
of  the  poet,  to  the  Deity. 


Grant  I  may,  ever,  at  the  morning-ray, 
Open  with  prayer,  the  consecrated  day  ; 
Tune  thy  great  praise;  and  bid  my  soul  arise  ; 
And  with  the  mounting  sun  ascend  the  skies  : 
As  that  advances,  let  my  zeal  improve  ; 
And  glow  with  ardour  of  consummate  love. 
Nor  cease  at  eve  ;  but  with  the  setting  sun, 
My  endless  worship  shall  be  still  begun. 

And  oh  !  permit  the  gloom  of  solemn  night 
To  sacred  thought  may  solemnly  invite  ! 
When  this  world's  shut,  and  awful  planets  rise  ; 
Call  on  our  minds,  and  raise  them  to  the  skies  ; 
Compose  our  souls  with  a  less  dazzling  sight ; 
And  show  all  nature  in  a  milder  light ; 
How  every  boisterous  thought  in  calms  subsides  ; 
How  the  smoothed  spirit  into  goodness  glides  ! 
O  !  how  divine!  to  tread  the  milky  way  ! 
To  the  bright  palace  of  the  Lord  of  Day  ! 
His  court  admire  ;  or  for  his  favour  sue  ; 
Or  leagues  of  friendship  with  his  saints  renew; 
Pleased  to  look  down,  and  seethe  world  asleep; 
While  I  long  vigils  to  its  founder  keep  ! 

Canst  not  thou  shake  the  centre  ?  oh  !  controul ; 
Subdue,  by  force,  the  rebel  in  my  soul ! 
Thou,  who  canst  still  the  raging  of  the  flood, 
Restrain  the  various  tumults  of  my  blood  : 
Teach  me  with  equal  firmness  to  sustain 
Alluring  pleasure  and  assaulting  pain. 
O  !   may  I  pant  for  thee,  in  each  desire ; 
And  with  strong  faith  foment  the  holy  fire  ; 

VOL.    I.  P  P 
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Stretch  out  my  soul  in  hope  ;  and  grasp  the  prfze, 
Which  in  eternity's  deep  bosorn  lies  ! 
At  the  great  day  of  recompense,  behold, 
Devoid  of  fear,  the  fatal  book  unfold  ! 
Then  wafted  upward,  to  the  blissful  seat, 
From  age  to  age,  my  grateful  song  repeat ; 
My  light ;  my  life ;  my  God  ;  my  Saviour  see  ; 
And  rival  angels  in  the  praise  of  thee  ! 

Last  Day:  close  of  B.  lid.  Vol.  I.  p.  34. 

The  poem,  entitled,  The  force  of  Reli- 
gion, or  Vanquished  Love,  which  endured 
the  barbarous  torture  of  some  Procrustes 
of  a  Britannic  biographer,  is  elegant,  and 
beautiful,  to  the  highest  degree.  It  en- 
forces a  noble  resignation  to  the  severest 
decrees  of  Providence,  with  great,  and 
embellished  energy.  On  the  melancholy 
page  of  our  history,  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed, Rowe  formed  the  fable  for  his  trage- 
dy of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  I  may  add,  that 
The  Force  of  Religion,  or  Vanquished 
Love,  is  likewise  pathetic;  though  I  did 
not  apply  to  it  this  epithet  amongst  its 
leading  characteristicks.  For,  in  fact, 
Young,  as  a  poet,  is  not  tenderly,  and  de- 
licately distinguished  by  his  pathos.  It  is 
elaborate;  rich,  and  glowing;  but  appa- 
rently, not  dictated  by  a  genuine,  tremu- 
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lous,  and  fine  sensibility  ;  and  therefore, 
not  penetrating  our  hearts  with  the  sim- 
ple, but  powerful  strokes  of  Nature. 
This  remark,  I  think,  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  his  tragedies ;  which  are  inte- 
resting, in  their  fable,  and  characters; 
elevated,  and  grand  in  their  sentiments; 
and  in  their  style,  adorned  with  all  the 
colouring,  and  splendour  of  poetry. 
This  poetical  energy,  and  magnificence 
of  diction,  are  wrought  up  to  all  their 
possible  excellence,  in  The  Revenge;  as 
noble  a  tragedy  as  the  English,  or  any 
other  language  can  boast.  The  lago  of 
Shakespeare  is  a  detestable  miscreant ; 
the  Zanga  of  Young  is  a  great,  and  ex- 
alted character.  Even  wThile  he  betrays 
Alonzo;  while  he  enjoys  the  agony  of  his 
soul;  we  cannot  withold  from  him  our 
respect,  and  admiration ;  they  are  extort- 
ed from  us  by  his  ardent,  and  sublime 
sense  of  a  gross  insult ;  by  the  majesty, 
and  grandeur  of  his  mind.  For  one 
reason  I  have  always  thought  lago  an 
unnatural  character:  through  a  long  se- 
ries of  perfidy,  and  barbarity,  he  drops 
not  one  expression  of  remorse,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  play.  But 
p  p  2 
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it  is  not  so  with  Zanga:  while  he  is 
hurried  along  by  his  vindictive  spirit, 
he  regrets,  with  an  affecting  eloquence, 
the  mean,  and  villainous  arts  to  which 
that  spirit  had  reduced  him  :  and  when 
he  has  completely  gratified  his  violent 
resentment,  he  confesses  his  crime,  in 
the  strongest  language  of  self- condem- 
nation, and  despair.  But  all  the  scenes 
of  Young,  which  are  professedly  pathe- 
tick ;  are  rather  artful ;  ingenious  ;  and 
forcibly  written;  than  easy,  natural,  and 
victorious  over  the  heart.  In  tender- 
ness of  sentiment;  and  in  a  correspond- 
ing ease,  and  simplicity  of  style,  he  is 
even  excelled  by  Rowe;  his  rival  in  poe- 
tical eloquence;  but  he  is  excelled  by 
Southerne,  and  by  Otway,  with  a  more 
decided  superiority. 

By  introducing  quotations  far  more 
bold,  than  judicious,  on  some  of  the 
productions  of  our  authour,  I  have  not 
adhered  to  my  former  method  of  ob- 
serving the  order  of  time,  in  following 
the  progress  of  his  muse;  nor,  as  I  pro- 
ceeded, have  I  always  given  my  unre- 
mitted  attention  to  the  work  which  was 
immediately  under  my  consideration.  T 
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am  certain,  however,  that  these  omis- 
sions will  cause  no  confusion  in  the  sub- 
stance, and  tenour  of  my  remarks.  Let 
us  now  hear  the  critical  decision  of  Dr. 
Johnson  on  The  Love  of  Fame ;  or  The 
Universal  Passion :  let  us  hear  the  stern 
oracle  of  the  cave  of  Trophoniu-s,  relaxed 
into  candour,  and  liberality.  "  The  Uni- 
66  versal  Passion  is,  indeed,  a  very  great 
"  performance.  It  is  said  to  be  a  series 
"  of  epigrams;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  what 
"  the  authour  intended:  his  endeavour 
"  was  at  the  production  of  striking  dis- 
"  tichs  and  pointed  sentences ;  and  his 
"  distichs  have  the  weight  of  solid  sen- 
66  timent;,  and  his  point  the  sharpness 
"  of  resistless  truth.  His  characters  are 
"  often  selected  with  discernment,  and 
"  drawn  with  nicety;  -his  illustrations 
6 1  are  often  happy ;  and  his  reflections 
often  just.  His  species  of  satire  is  be- 
tween those  of  Horace,  and  Juvenal ; 
he  has  the  gaiety  of  Horace,  without 
his  laxity  of  numbers;  and  the  mora- 
lity of  Juvenal,  with  greater  variation 
"  of  images.  He  plays,  indeed,  only  on 
"  the  surface  of  life  ;  he  never  penetrate** 
"  the  recesses  of  the  mind;  and  there - 
p  p  3 
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fore  the  whole  power  of  his  poetry  is 
exhausted  by  a  single  perusal;  his  con- 
ceits please  only  when  they  surprize." 
— Johnson's  remarks  on  Young. — Lives. 
Vol.  IVth.  P.  427. 

We  might  have  been  convinced  by 
The  Love  of  Fame  alone,  that  its  au- 
thour  possessed  masterly  talents;  but  I 
think,  that,  in  this  work,  those  talents 
were,  in  some  respects,  misapplied.  John- 
son (and  J  am  almost  sure  that  you 
are  all  of  my  opinion)  has  frequently 
been  less  generous  to  more  true,  and 
respectable  poetry.  I  shall  humbly  offer 
a  comment  on  the  passage  which  I  have 
now  quoted  from  our  formidable  cri- 
tick.  Parts  of  that  passage  coincide 
with  my  own  sentiments ;  and  parts  of 
it  I  cannot  but  disapprove.  If  the  poem 
in  question  is  a  series  of  epigrams,  we 
are  told  that  "  it  is  what  the  authour 
"  intended." — In  writing,  as  in  life,  we 
should  not  only  intend,,  but  intend  well : 
to  lash  vice,  or  vices,  in  a  long  series  of 
epigrams,  is  as  unexampled,  in  those 
compositions  which  are  written  in  the 
unaffected,  manly  spirit,  and  taste  of 
poetry,  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  good  ef- 
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fects  which  the  virtuous  authour  must 
have  had  in  view ; — the  moral,  and  re- 
ligious improvement  of  his  readers.  We 
are  diverted  from  rational,  and  serious 
reflexion,  and  application;  so  seduced, 
and  amused  is  our  attention  by  the  scin- 
tillations of  his  wit.  When  I  have  pre- 
mised that  Pope's  imitations  of  the  Sa- 
tires of  Horace  are,  in  fact,  not  imita- 
tions ;  they  are  emulations ;  they  are 
victories  over  the  great  Roman ;  for  they 
are  far  more  animated,  and  poetical  than 
their  originals;  when  I  have  premised 
this,  I  add,  that  we  accompany  Juvenal 
and  Pope,  in  their  equal,  and  spirited 
course,  with  a  generous,  and  uninterrupt- 
ed ardour :  these  poets  awake,  and  keep 
alive  in  us,  a  proper  enthusiasm  for  vir- 
tue; a  proper  indignation  against  vice; 
which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  produce 
good,  and  salutary  consequences,  in  our 
lives.  The  vigorous,  and  ardent  influ- 
ence of  their  poetry  resembles  that  of 
the  mnsick  of  Handel,  capitally  perform- 
ed; it  purifies  us  from  earth;  it  transports 
vis  to  Heaven;  we  rise  from  it,  at  least, 
better  men.  The  satires  of  Young  act  ' 
upon  us  like  a  violin-solo,  at  a  fashion- 
p  p  4 
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able  concert;  we  are  entertained,  if  it  de- 
serves the  name  of  entertainment,  with 
the  utmost  powers  of  ingenuity;  we  are 
struck  with  rapid,  and  extreme  transi- 
tions ;    or    we    hear    a    combination   of 
sounds,  diversified,  and  gliding  into  each 
other,  in  a  manner  which  we  never  heard 
before.     But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
th     truly  elegant;  with  the  truly  noble; 
with  the  poetical  language,  and  expres- 
sion of  musick  ?     The  artist  has  the  im- 
pertinence to  take  us  by  the  ears,  when 
he  should  be  addressing  himself  to  the 
heart.     With  regard  to  some  particulars, 
I  shall  willingly  give  these  satires  a  larger 
praise  than  is  bestowed  on  them  by  Dr, 
Johnson;  I  think  that  their  "  characters 
"  are  always  selected  with  discernment, 
"  and  drawn  with  nicety;  nay,  thathis  illus- 
fc4  trations  are  always  happy;  and  his  re- 
"  flexions  aliuays  just;"  the  mode  of  their 
conveyance  being  excepted.     "  He  plays, 
"  indeed"   (says  Johnson)  "  only  on  the 
"  surface  of  life;  he  never  penetrates  the 
"  recesses  of  the   mind."     Here  the  cri- 
tick  does  him   injustice :  he   probes ;  he 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  his  subject ;  he  ex- 
amines it  on  all  sides ;  but  he  throws  over 
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it  such    momentary   flashes    of  poetical 
lightning,  that  our  mental  light  is  daz- 
zled ;  and  we  lose  the  solidity,  and  depth 
of  the  poet.     In  this  view  of  his   subject, 
the    deception    that    Johnson    suffered, 
should  have  been  the  lot  of  an   inferiour 
critick:  he  confounded  the  manner  with 
the  matter  of  the  poet. — "  The  whole 
"  power  of  his  poetry"   (says  Dr.  John- 
son) "  is  exhausted  by  a  single  perusal ; 
66  his  conceits  please  only  when  they  sur- 
"  prize."     Is  this  the  character  of  poetry 
which  is  to  be  read  for  rational  pleasure, 
and  edification  ?  and   does  not  this   cha- 
racter amount  to  my  objections   against 
it  ?  But  mark,  I  pray,  the  volubility ;  the 
versatility  of  this  great  critick :  mark  the 
metamorphoses  of  our  literary  Proteus. 
In  another  period,   he  informs   us,   that 
"  his  distichs  have   the  weight  of  solid 
"  sentiment ;  and  his  points  the  sharp- 
"  ness  of  resistless  truth;" — the  distichs, 
and   the  points  of  the  poet,  who,  in  the 
language  of  the  same  critick,  "  plays  on- 
"  ly  on  the  surface  of  life ;  and  never  pe- 
66  netrates  the  recesses   of  the   mind." — 
Here  is  one  among  the  many  inconsistcn- 
ces  of  our  celebrated  law-giver,  in  the  Re- 
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public  of  Letters.  But  I  perfectly  agree 
with  him;  and  not  so  inconsistently,  I 
hope,  that  "  The  Universal  Passionis,  in 
"  its  manner,  a  very  great  performance." 
As  I  have  been  considering  the  merit  of 
one  capital  work  of  Young,  the  transi- 
tion is  natural  to  the  other ;  his  Night- 
Thoughts.  This  seems  to  have  been  his 
own  favourite  performance.  The  tenden- 
cy of  these  Nights  is  most  beneficial,  and 
exalted;  if  we  read  them  with  proper  dis- 
positions, and  resolutions :  they  will 
greatly  promote  our  happiness,  in  this 
world,  and  in  the  next.  Their  poetry  is 
worthy  of  its  objects;  there  is  a  novelty 
even  in  their  versification;  which,  though 
by  no  means  so  harmonious  as  that  of 
Pope,  is  very  agreeably  modelled;  its  co- 
lours are  glowing  ;  and  its  expression  is 
emphatical.  Then,  in  these  Nights,  there 
is  such  a  purity  of  soul ;  such  a  dignity  ; 
such  a  majesty  of  sentiment ;  such  holy 
raptures;  such  angelick  sublimities  ;  that 
cold  and  uncharitable  must  be  the  critick 
who  does  not  warmly  forgive  their  faults  ; 
though  from  his  wish  to  cultivate  poetry, 
he  may  think  it  his  duty  to  observe  them. 
Mr.  Croft  terms  them  "  the  mournful,, 
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"  angry,  gloomy  Night-Thoughts."  I  es- 
teem, and  respect  that  gentleman  ;  but  I 
wonder  that  he  should  estimate  those  most 
excellent,  and  instructive  poems,  by  so 
repulsive  a  character ;  a  character  which 
we  might  have  expected  from  an  idle,  dis- 
sipated, profligate  person  ;  but  not  from 
Mm.  Injustice  to  him,  however,  I  must 
observe,  that  he  is  not  the  only  very  re- 
putable critick,  who  has  entertained 
this  disparaging  opinion  of  the  Night- 
Thoughts.  God  knows,  /  pretend  not 
to  uncommon  virtue ;  or  to  uncommon 
fortitude  of  mind.  But  for  my  part,  I  ne- 
ver read  one  of  Young's  Night-Thoughts, 
without  being  better  pleased  with  my  ex- 
istence than  I  was  before.  Surely,  it  is 
their  natural  effects;  unless  our  minds 
are  strangely  perverted,  to  prevail  with  us 
to  deem  this  world  what  it  really  is9  but  a 
point ;  and,  therefore,  to  bear  its  ills  with 
firmness,  and  resignation;  to  enjoy  its 
blessings  with  temperate  pleasure. — Sure- 
ly they  persuade  us,  and  in  a  most  capti- 
vating manner,  to  consider  that  we  were 
born  for  eternal  felicity ;  and  therefore, 
joyfully  to  thank  the  God  who  called  us 
into  being. 
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There  is,  undoubtedly,  such  an  affec- 
tion of  the  mind  as  a  pleasing  melancho- 
ly :  it  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  em- 
pire of  reason  ;  and  consequently,  to  the 
empire  of  virtue.  The  state  of  the,  mind 
to  which  I  allude,  can  only,  with  any  pro- 
priety be  called  melancholy ',  when  we 
contrast  it  with  the  tinsel,  and  frippery  of 
life.  Take  it  absolutely;  and  it  is  that 
which  does  most  honour  to  human  nature : 
it  is  a  thinking;  a  reasoning  habit  of  the 
soul.  Observe  the  little  monsters  of 
France;  they  are  never  distinguished  by 
this  habit ;  they  laugh,  and  dance  ;  and 
play  a  thousand  monkey-tricks ;  yet  in 
the  strain  of  their  lives,  they  are  misera- 
ble ;  they  either  have  not  the  faculty  of 
thinking;  or  they  do  not  exercise  it.  Now 
he  who  does  not  think,  and  very  much, 
cannot  be  virtuous ;  and  he  who  is  not 
virtuous  cannot  be  happy. 

The  only  topick  in  the  Night-Thoughts; 
if  we  can  be  weak,  or  wicked  enough  to  be- 
lieve it,  which  very  strongly  tends  to  cover 
the  mind  with  the  darkest  gloom ;  with  the 
most  horrible  melancholy,  is  the  dreadful, 
and  impious  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ments ;  which  is  repeatedly,  and  elaborate- 
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ly  impressed  upon  us  by  the  authour.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  priests  to  inculcate 
this  doctrine;  even  when  they  had  suffi- 
cient discernment  not  to  believe  it  them- 
selves; for  it  was  an  engine  artfully  adapt- 
ed to  intimidate,  and  enslave  the  people. 
But  with  what  regret,  and  mortification 
must  we  view  the  prejudices  ;  the  supersti- 
tion ;  the  absurdity  of  the  greatest  minds  ! 
That  a  Young ;  a  Johnson ;  a  Sherlock  ;  a 
South  ;  and  many  other  divines,  Who  were 
most  eminent  for  talents,  and  probity, 
should  think  those  punishments  conso- 
nant with  the  justice,  and  goodness  of  the 
Deity,  is*  really  matter  for  surprize,  and 
humiliation,  to  mankind  !  We  are  com- 
manded by  Christ  himself  to  search  the 
scriptures  carefully;  to  compare  different 
parts  of  the  Christian  system  with  each 
other  ;  and  then  we  should  assuredly  find 
the  whole,  beautiful,  and  harmonious. 
By  giving  us  this  injunction  "  to  search 
"  the  scriptures,"  he  enjoined  us  to  put 
them  to  the  test  of  reason;  the  first  light 
infused  into  us  by  our  Maker ;  the  foun- 
dation of  all  virtue,  and  of  all  religion ; 
a  criterion,  which  ought  always  to  deter- 
mine the  faith,  and  action  of  a  being,  who 
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is  most  characteristically  distinguished 
from  all  other  beings  in  this  visible  world, 
by  the  faculty  of  reason.  Nothing,  then, 
is  to  be  accepted,  as  a  revelation,  which 
evidently  shocks  reason  :  this  is  a  plain 
dictate  of  common  sense ;  and  it  is  rati- 
fied by  a  fair  deduction  from  our  Saviour's 
command.  It  is  certainly  unaccountable 
how  the  true  evangelical  orthodoxy,  on 
this  important  object,  should  have  been 
overlooked  by  our  brightest  luminaries, 
both  of  the  laity,  and  the  clergy.  In  seve- 
ral passages  of  the  sacred  writings,  the 
epithet,  eternal,  is  used  to  signify  long  du- 
ration. And  our  Divine  Master,  who  well 
knew  what  was  in  man ;  who  well  knew 
how  prone  he  was  to  vice;  knew  also,  that 
he  could  not  deter  him  from  the  commis- 
sion of  it  by  too  formidable  a  precaution. 
Therefore  he  expressed  the  punishments 
that  were  to  be  suffered  in  a  future  state, 
for  habitual,  and  flagrant  sins,  by  the 
poetical  exaggeration  of  the  vast  oriental 
hyperbole.  Can  we  be  so  profane  as  to 
suppose  that  the  good;  the  mild;  the 
merciful;  the  just  Father  of  the  universe, 
will  consign  such  a  poor  frail  creature  as 
man,  for  transgressions,  comparatively  of 
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a  moment,  to  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
mentsybr  ever  ?  Could  the  scene  of  their 
irremediable  misery  be  well-pleasing  to 
the  God  of  lenity,  and  love  ?  Could  it  be 
of  any  service  to  its  victims,  who  are  ne- 
ver to  be  relieved  ?  Could  it  be,  in  any 
way,  useful,  or  beneficial,  to  any  part  of 
the  creation  ?  Let  us  endeavour  to  pre- 
vail with  man  to  be  virtuous,  by  cogent, 
and  honest  argument ;  by  the  sacred  au- 
thority of  scripture,  and  by  awful,  but  by 
paternally  awful  warnings,  and  admoni- 
tions :  but  let  us  not  absolutely  frighten 
him  into  his  duty ;  if  we  do,  the  practice 
of  his  duty  will  not  be  his  virtue;  his 
righteousness ;  it  will  be  his  servitude. 
But  the  service  of  God,  well  understood, 
and  properly  practised,  is  perfect  free- 
dom. What  minister  of  the  Deity,  who 
deserves  that  most  respectable,  that  most 
honourable  title,  even  with  a  view  to  pro- 
duce the  best  effects  imaginable,  would 
represent  that  Deity ;  the  benign  creator, 
and  preserver  of  us  all,  as  the  most  cruel, 
and  ruthless  tyrant  that  can  enter  into  the 
conception  of  man  ?  All  the  punishments 
of  our  vices,  here,  in  the  divine  moral 
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oeconomy,  are  admirably  calculated,  with 
whatever  obstinacy  we  may  spurn  their 
salutary  tendency,  to  detach  us  from  our 
bad  habits,  and  to  win  us  to  virtue.  De- 
pend upon  it ;  his  moral  oeconomy,  in  the 
other  world  will  be  of  the  same  paternal 
nature.  Shall  not  the  laws  of  the  supreme 
mind  be  consistent  ?  Shall  not  they  all 
amicably  blend,  and  harmonize  with  one 
another  ?  Undoubtedly,  they  will.  They 
have  only  been  made  incongruous,  and 
dissonant,  by  weak,  and  designing  men. 
Whatever  iniquitous  pains  are  taken,  to 
deaden  the  voice  of  reason  ;  so  powerful 
is  that  voice,  that  it  sometimes  ivill  be 
heard.  Her  voice  was  heard  by  Young, 
on  the  very  subject  which  I  have  been 
treating;  and  her  light  broke  in  upon  his 
mind,  through  the  fog  of  scholastick  theo- 
logy. He  then  thought  like  a  man ;  a 
philosopher ;  and  a  poet.  In  the  Conso- 
lation, which  is  his  ninth,  and  last  Night, 
he  sings  the  following  reviving,  and  cheer- 
ing notes : 

Pain  is,  to  save  from  pain  ;  all  punishment 
To  make  for  peace.- 

VoJ.IVth.  Night  9th.  P.  16th. 
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The  same  notes  he  sings  in  the  Seventh 
Night : 

Heaven  is  all  love  j  all  joy  in  giving  joy, 
It  never  had  created,  but  to  bless* 
And  shall  it,  then,  strike  off  the  list  of  life 
A  being  blest  j  or  worthy  so  to  be  ? 
Heaven  starts  at  an  annihilating  God. 

Night  7th.  Vol.  Hid.  p.  206* 

If  Heaven  starts  at  an  annihilating  God, 
it  would  surely  start  more  at  a  God  who 
inflicts  eternal  punishments.  In  the  same 
Night,  he  surely  gives  a  coup  de  grace  to 
the  idea  of  eternal  punishments  * 

"  If  such  the  world,"  [if  it  is  not  vindi- 
cated by  the  immortality  of  the  soul] 
"  creation  was  a  crime ;" 

For  what  is  crime  but  cause  of  misery  ? 

Night  7th.  Vol.  Hid.  p.  209. 

I  now  recollect  another  common  cleri- 
cal errour  in  Young's  divinity;  it  is 
maintained  in  the  Night-Thoughts;  and 
unquestionably  it  is  a  gloomy  theory. 
We  should  always  make  the  present  ob- 
jects as  conductive  as  possible  to  attract 
mankind  to  their  duty,  which  is  their  true 

VOL.    I.  ££ 
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interest.  But  many  divines,  and  Young 
is  frequently  of  the  number,  refer  virtue 
to  Heaven  for  its  adequate  rewards.  They 
tell  us  that  the  path  of  moral  rectitude  is 
strewed  with  briars,  and  thorns  ;  not,  as 
in  truth  it  is,  with  amaranths  and  roses* ; 
that  if  there  was  no  future  state,  it  would 
be  our  wisdom  to  shake  off  all  moral  res- 
traints ;  and  to  indulge,  without  controul, 
during  this  transitory  existence,  our  licen- 
tious passions.  That  I  deny :  it  again 
sets  the  Deity  at  variance  with  himself. 
Were  there  110  better  world,  we  should  be 
anxious  to  be  happy  while  we  exist ;  and 
to  be  virtuous,  is  to  make  the  most  of 
this  world;  it  is,  in  the  winding  up  of 
life's  account,  to  feel  most  consolation; 
to  enjoy  most  pleasure,  both  of  body,  and 
mind.  This  proposition,  I  think,  is  de- 


*  "  In  excuse  for  such  men  [dissipated,  and  gamesters] — I 
"  must  <nvn  that  for  such  as  place  their  all  here,  there  can  be  no 
cc  shadow  of  social  happiness,  but  from  deceiving,  or  being  de- 
"  ceired."— Centaur.  Let.  3d.  Vol.  4th.  p.  174. — He,  after- 
wards inculcates  a  sounder  doctrine ;  though  it  contradicts 
himself. — e{  If  this  life  was  our  only  concern,  consider,  that 
11  nothing  but  being  wiser,  that  is,  better ,  can  possibly  rescue 
fl  the  decays  of  age  from  aversion,  and  contempt." — Ibid, 
p.  210. 
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monstrably  true.  I  have  advocates  on 
my  side,  of  the  first  authority,  and  dig- 
nity; universal  human  experience;  rea- 
son ;  natural  religion  ;  and  revelation. 

"  Of  these  poems"  (says  Mr.  Croft)  [of 
the  Night-Thoughts] — "  the  three  or 
"  four  first  have  been  perused  perhaps 
66  more  eagerly,  and  more  frequently  than 
"  the  latter.  When  he  got  as  far  as  the 
"fourth,  or  fifth,  his  grief  was  naturally 
"  either  diminished,  or  exhausted.  We 
"  find  the  same  religion;  the  same  piety; 
66  but  we  hear  less  of  Philander,  and  of 
"  Narcissa." — Life  of  Young :  p.  394. — 
These  are  very  mistaken  reasons  for  the 
publick  preference  of  the  former  Night- 
Thoughts  to  the  latter.  If  Young's  grief 
was  diminished,  or  exhausted,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  his  genius  was  yet  in  all  its 
force ;  and  few  geniusses  have  possessed 
more  copiousness,  and  fertility.  Through 
all  the  Night-Thoughts,  there  are  images 
more  important,  more  interesting  than 
Philander,  and  Narcissa,  to  the  heart ;  to 
the  fancy  ;  to  the  mind.  And  he  could, 
at  any  time,  have  informed,  and  enter- 
tained us,  with  instructive,  and  affecting 
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poetry,  if  those  persons  had  never  existed. 
The  true  causes  why  we  have  more  plea- 
sure in  reading  the  two  or  three  first 
Nights  than  the  rest,  are,  the  general,  not 
the  particular  subjects.  For  some  time, 
his  progress  is  through  ground  truly  poe- 
tical; it  presents  objects  which  the  hu- 
man mind  immediately  recognizes,  and 
feels  ;  which  give  it  a  rapturous  delight ; 
or  a  useful ;  a  salutary  ;  a  luxurious  pain. 
He  excites,  and  inflames,  our  best  passions 
and  affections  ;  and  the  attractions  with 
which  he 'wooes  them,  they  are  prepared, 
by  nature,  and  by  habitude,  to  embrace, 
He  warms  our  hearts  with  domestic  sym- 
pathy; he  raises  them  above  avarice,  and 
sensuality ;  he  makes  them  pant  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  But  he  after- 
wards deserts  his  Elysian  walks ;  and  in- 
vades territories  which  are  prohibited  to 
the  muses ;  the  mysterious  labyrinths  of 
our  religion ;  or  the  desolate  heaths  of  the 
school-divines.  They  will  be  uncom- 
monly ingenious  who  can  fairly  tax  me 
with  infidelity;  I  believe,  and  I  revere 
that  Divine  code,  in  the  practice  of  which 
the  best  of  us  are  deficient :  I  am  only 
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endeavouring  to  distinguish  what  are  pro- 
per, from  what  are  improper  suhjects  for 
poetry.  I  have  repeatedly  observed  (and 
as  the  reverse  is  sometimes  adopted,  I 
cannot  observe  too  often)  that  those  to- 
picks  only  are  adapted  to  poetry,  which 
directly  meet  our  common  passions;  our 
common  sentiments  ;  our  common,  and 
competent  knowledge.  From  these  to- 
picks  we.  must  undoubtedly  exclude  all 
controversial  theology;  which  drags  us 
into  dry,  perplexed,  and  intricate  wind- 
ings; which  takes  no  agreeable  hold  of 
the  imagination.  Of  this  theology  I  am 
sorry  to  remark  that  there  is  not  a  little 
in  the  latter  Night-Thoughts;  therefore, 
they  will  be  sometimes  laid  aside  by  the 
liberal  Christian,  with  fatigue;  by  the  In- 
fidel, with  contempt.  Our  poet  is  Strenu- 
ous to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
by  many  physical,  and  moral  arguments ; 
but  it  never  yet  has  been  demonstrated  ; 
and  we  can  only  be  convinced  of  it  by  di- 
vine revelation.  The  incarnation;  life; 
and  sufferings  of  Christ :  when  he  is  con- 
sidered as  a  person  of  a  divine  nature ; 
and  the  operations  of  celestial  grace  ;  are 
sacred  truths,  which  it  is  our  duty,  be- 
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cause  it  is  not  contradictory  to  our  rea- 
son, to  believe ;  but  they  are  all  myste- 
ries ;  therefore,  they  are  not  subjects  for 
poetical  argument,  and  illustration.  They 
are  not  stamina  for  poetry ;  they  are  not 
luminous,  and  glowing  enough,  to  ani- 
mate, and  adorn  its  numbers.  And  for 
another  reason  they  are  with  far  more 
propriety  discussed  in  prose;  because 
they  demand  acute,  close,  and  accurate 
reasoning ;  in  which  the  poet  must  fail 
who  treats  them  :  because  his  intellectual 
force  is  broken,  and  harassed,  between 
the  formation  of  them,  and  his  poetical 
exertion.  Even  the  muse  of  Milton  was 
sometimes  tainted  with  the  mental  cor- 
ruption of  the  times  ;  and  she  never  flags 
so  much  as  when  she  stoops  to  the  gross 
atmosphere  of  polemical  divinity.  But 
nothing  could  long  relax  the  vigorous 
elasticity  of  her  pinion  :  when  she  soared, 
she  far  more  than  atoned  for  her  descents  ; 
like  the  Saul,  and  Jonathan  of  David, 
"  She  was  swifter  than  eagles ;  she  was 
66  stronger  than  lions." 

But  there  is  a  religious  subject,  which 
the  greatest  poet  may  chuse,  with  poetical 
prudence;  and  which  will  reflect  infinite 
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honour  on  his  choice;  the  moral  system 
of  the  Gospel.  Here,  every  thing  is  con- 
tained that  should  engage;  fill;  and  de- 
light the  soul  of  man.  It  protects,  and 
refines  his  pleasures ;  soothes,  and  heals 
his  woes ;  and  awakes,  and  invigorates, 
his  sublimest  hopes.  Here,  we  have  pre- 
cepts of  the  true  wisdom;  superiour  even 
to  those  which  were  proposed,  and  re- 
commended by  a  Cicero;  an  Epictetus; 
a  Socrates  ;  precepts  which  are  as  lofty 
as  the  skies ;  yet  as  perspicuous  as  ge- 
nuine poetry !  They  transcend  all  other 
morality;  yet  they  are  instantaneously 
comprehended  by  intellect;  instanta- 
neously they  mix  with  sentiment.  This 
new  morality  (for  it  was  new  till  it  was 
promulged  by  Heaven)  at  once  assi- 
milates, and  incorporates  with  what  was 
known  before :  all  the  poetry  in  the 
world  is  not  so  affecting,  if  we  are  well- 
disposed.  And  no  wonder ;  for  it  is  God, 
speaking  to  the  human  heart. 

It  was  once  generally  believed;  and 
not  without  a  very  weak ;  officious,  and 
malignant  credulity ;  that  the  Lorenzo 
of  the  Night-Thoughts  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  Young.  That  was  impossible ;  for 
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tjrie  son  of  our  poet  was  but  seven  years 
old  when  the  Night-Thoughts  were  pub- 
lished. Besides,  he  must  not  have  read 
these  poems  with  the  attention  that  they 
deserve,  who  could  adopt  this  errour. 
For  mention  is  there  made  of  Lorenzo's 
great  fortune,  and  of  the  future  rrfag- 
nificence  of  his  tomb;  allusions  which 
were  not  applicable  to  the  son  of  the 
poet. 

You  will,  I  dare  say  with  pleasure,  ac- 
cept from  me,  an  anecdote  of  this  son ; 
as  it  does  credit  to  his  feelings,  and  re- 
flexions. I  dined,  in  his  company,  ma- 
ny years  ago,  at  a  merchant's,  near  the 
Tower.  I  thought  the  conversation  of 
Mr.  Young  very  sensible,  and  agreeable  ; 
but  he  was  rather  grave,  and  reserved, 
Mr.  Milner,  (for  that  was  the  name  of 
the  merchant  who  entertained  us)  was 
a  lively,  gay  man;  and  he  repeatedly  re- 
minded the  son  of  the  poet  of  some 
town-frolicks,  in  which  they  had  been 
companions. — "  Mr.  Milner,"  said  Mr. 
Young,  in  an  accent  of  regret,  "these  are 
"  things  which  I  should  wish  to  forget." 

But  why  should  Mr.  Croft  travel  out 
of  his  way  ;  of  which  deviation  he  ac~ 
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cuses  the  compilers  of  the  Biographia 
Britannica;  why  should  he  commit  an 
outrage  on  the  memory  of  Milton,  in  his 
zeal  for  Mr.  Young  ?  "If  the  son,"  says 
he,  "  of  the  authour  of  the  Night- 
66  Thoughts  was,  indeed,  forbidden  his 
"  college  for  a  time,  at  one  of  our  univer- 
"  sities;  the  authour  of  Paradise  Lost  was 
"  disgracefully  rejected  from  the  other; 
66  with  the  additional  indignity  of  corpo- 
"  ral  correction."  P.  402.  This  is  an  un- 
generous compromise,  upon  two  ac- 
counts. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject;  it  adds  nothing  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Young's  character ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  founded  on  established  fact.  We 
have  no  certainty  that  corporal  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  on  our  illustrious 
countryman,  at  his  college :  that  he  was 
neither  expelled  from  it,  nor  rusticated, 
we  may  be  assured,  from  the  tenour  of 
some  of  his  own  poetry ;  and  of  his  own 
letters.  This,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
evinced,  in  my  Lectures  on  Milton  ;  both 
the  stories,  indeed,  were  avaritiously  de- 
voured by  Dr.  Johnson :  but  the  worst 
person  could  not  be  more  unjust  than  he 
was,  to  the  real  character  of  Milton ;  both 
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as  a  mail,  and  a  poet.  But,  whatever 
high-churchmen  may  say,  he  was  one  of 
the  best,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
men.  His  virtues  were  excelled  by  no- 
thing on  earth  but  by  his  genius. 

"  Young"  (says  Mr.  Croft)  "  enjoys 
"  the  credit  of  what  is  called  an  ex  tern - 
"  pore  epigram  on  Voltaire;  who,  when 
"  he  was  in  England,  ridiculed,  in  the 
"  company  of  the  jealous  English  poet, 
"  Milton's  Allegory  of  Sin,  and  Death  : 

Thou  art  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin, 
At  once  wo  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin. 

"  Few"  (says  Mr.  Croft,  a  little  after)  will 
"  now  affirm  that  Voltaire  deserved  any 
"  reproof  for  ridiculing  that  allegory." 
This  contemptuous  expression  argues  a 
very  poor  poetical  taste  in  that  gentleman. 
I  have  already  offered  to  the  public  my 
sentiments  on  that  celebrated  allegory; 
therefore  I  shall  not  now  repeat  them.  I 
shall  only  observe,  that  the  elegant,  and 
accomplished  Addison;  a  masterly  judge 
of  poetry ;  felt  that  this  allegory  was 
written  with  such  prodigious  genius,  that 
he  could  not  wish  it  out  of  the  poem ; 
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though  he  thought  that  it  violated  the 
old  rules  of  criticism  ;  which  he,  and  other 
great  men  have,  too  implicitly  revered. 
Indeed  all  formal,  and  phlegmatick  rules, 
are  non-entities,  while  we  read  the  alle- 
gory of  Sin,  and  Death ;  I  mean,  if  we 
have  souls  which  are  worthy  to  read  it : 
those  rules  are  annihilated  by  the  victo- 
rious flame  of  the  poet.  I  am  afraid  that 
Mr.  Croft  had  resolved  to  be  too  humbly 
complaisant  to  Dr.  Johnson ;  whom  he 
could  hardly  have  gratified  more  than  by 
shewing  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  Mil- 
ton. A  Frenchman  knows  nothing  of 
the  true  sublime  of  poetry  ;  therefore,  the 
impertinent  ridicule  of  Voltaire  was  a 
thing  of  course ;  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  national  prejudice ;  and 
from  his  national  poetical  ignorance ;  but 
from  an  Englishman,  and  a  scholar; 
from  a  man  of  a  liberal  English  educa- 
tion ;  we  might  have  expected  a  nobler 
sympathy;  and  a  superiour  judgement. 

Mr.  Croft's  Life  of  Young  has  the  fol- 
lowing remark  on  an  epitaph  written  by 
our  poet. — "  Of  the  epitaph  written  on 
"  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk,  all  I  know,  is, 
"  that  I  find  it  in  the  late  body  of  English 
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"  poetry;  and  that  I  am  sorry  to  find  it 
"  there."  P. 410.— Why  he  should  be  sorry 
to  find  it  there,  I  know  not :  I  suppose  he 
means,  that  it  is  a  very  indifferent  epi- 
taph :  as  it  affects  me,  I  am  obliged  to 
think  it  a  fine  one.  I  shall  do  it  justice, 
as  far  as  its  own  substance  goes,  by  re- 
peating it. 

Whilst  Britain  boasts  her  empire  o'er  the  deep, 
This  marble  shall  compel  the  brave  to  weep  : 
As  men  •,  as  Britons ;  and  as  soldiers,  mourn  ; 
'Tis  dauntless ;  loyal ;  virtuous  Bcauclerk's  urn. 
Sweet  were  his  manners,  as  his  soul  was  great ; 
And  ripe  his  worth  j  though  immature  his  fate. 
Each  tender  grace,  that  joy,  and  love  inspires, 
Living,  he  mingled  with  his  martial  fires : 
Dying,  he  bade  Britannia's  thunders  roar ; 
And  Spain  still  felt  him  when  he  breathed  no  more. 

Vol.  Vlth.  p.  12p. 

If  you  are  as  well  pleased  with  this  epi- 
taph as  I  am,  it  may  pass  for  one,  among 
many  instances,  that  we  cannot  always 
entirely  rely  on  the  sentence  passed  upon 
authours,  by  monthly,  critical,  or  biogra- 
phical reviewers. 

While  I  am  employed  on  these  less  im- 
portant objects,  it  will  be  doing  some  jus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  Young,  to  quote 
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another  passage  from  Mr.  Croft. — "  In 
"  1726,  he  addressed  a  poem  to  Sir  Ro- 
"  bert  Walpole ;  of  which,  the  title,  The 
"  Instalment,  sufficiently  explains  the  in- 
"  tention.  If  Young  was  a  ready  cele- 
"  brator,  he  did  not  endeavour,  or  did 
"  not  chuse  to  be  a  lasting  one.  The  In- 
"  stalment  is  among  the  pieces  he  did  not 
66  admit  into  the  number  of  his  excuseable 
"writings."  Pp.385;  386. 

The  ninth,  and  last  of  Young's  Night- 
Thoughts  is  the  longest.  It  is  entitled, 
The  Consolation.  In  this  Night,  he  hath 
shown  himself  a  great  poetical  astrono- 
mer. The  skies,  inscribed  with  the  splen- 
did, and  striking  characters  of  God;  the 
skies ;  that  immense ;  that  infinite  vo- 
lume of  the  Deity ;  very  happily  engaged 
the  vast,  the  unbounded  genius  of  Young. 
After  glorious,  and  stupendous  excur- 
sions, in  the  immeasureable  field  of  azure, 
he  seems  to  fatigue  his  Pegasus  with  too 
rapid,  and  sublime  flights. — In  this  poem 
Young  rather  inattentively  gives  way  to 
the  exuberance  of  his  mind.  Hence,  he. 
commits  repetition,  and  redundancy.  His 
subject,  it  is  true ;  the  heavens,  are  with- 
out bounds :  but  a  mortal,  as  well  as  im- 
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mortal  poet,  should  assign  limits  to  his 
own  powers ;  to  his  own  compositions ; 
and  to  the  attention  of  his  readers. 

Mr.  Pope  was  one  of  those  who  thought 
that  the  Night-Thoughts  tended  to  de- 
press, and  mortify  the  human  mind.  In 
my  youth,  Dr.  Brown,  the  authour  of 
Barbarossa,  and  of  The  Estimate  of  the 
Manners,  and  Principles  of  the  Times, 
communicated  to  me  a  fact  which  was 
related  to  him  by  Dr.  Warburton,  and 
which  conveyed  this  opinion.  Young  re- 
quested Pope  to  peruse  the  manuscript  of 
one  or  two  of  his  Nights;  to  correct  them; 
and  to  give  him  his  frank  sentiments  of 
their  poetical  merit.  Some  time  elapsed; 
and  when  the  two  friends  met,  Mr.  Pope 
spoke  as  highly  of  the  energy  of  Young's 
muse  as  an  authour  could  have  wished. 
He  added,  that  he  should  have  thought  it 
presumptuous  in  him  to  attempt  any  cor- 
rection.— "  Then,  dear  Sir"  (said  the 
Doctor)  "  will  you  think  of  a  motto  for 
me ;  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  please 
myself  with  one;  and  I  have  always 
thought  that  a  good  motto  is  rather  a 
significant  object." — "  So  it  appears  to 
me"  (replied Pope:)  "I  believe  that  I  can 
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"  fortunately  supply  you  with  a  pertinent 
"  motto,  immediately.  I  had  intended 
"  for  the  motto  to  my  Essay  on  Man  ; — 
Know  thyself.  I  think  the  motto  to 
your  Night-Thoughts*  should  be ; — Go, 
hang  thyself" — Pope  threw  out  another 
strong,  and  severe  sarcasm  (which  was 
told  by  Dr.  Warburton  to  Dr.  Brown)  on 
Young's  partiality  to  forced,  and  affected 
thoughts  :  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  re- 
peat it  on  account  of  its  indelicacy.  For 
this  freedom  of  Pope ;  and  for  his  opinion 
(which,  I  believe,  was  avowed  with  equal 
frankness)  that  Young,  though  capable 
even  of  the  sublime,  was  very  deficient  in 
good  sense  ; — I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
one  poet  never  from  his  heart  forgave  the 
other. 


END    OF   THE    FIRST    VOLUME. 
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